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Art. L— 1S37 & 1897 : TWO YEARS OF CALAMITIES. 
A Historical Parallel. 

T he two years 1837 and 1897 have been placed in juxta- 
position very frequently of late in connexion with the 
Diamond Jubilee celebrations and commemorations through- 
out the British Empire ; but few persons are aware of the 
existence of another reason, in the shape of a remarkable 
parallelism, for placing them together. I refer to the common 
calamities, equally dire and crushing, by which both these years 
were marked. The Diamond Jubilee year of 1897 has been to 
India a year of woes unnumbered. Plague, famine, fire, earth- 
quake, cholera, political disturbances on the frontier and dis- 
content among large classes, secret plots and open riots, these 
form the budget of India's calamities during the present year. 

Many people say that this is unprecedented, and that the oldest 
man alive has not seen the like of such a year. But there 
lives in the memory of a few very old men another year 
in the past history of the country which was fraught with 
not only as many, but almost the same, calamities as the past 
year. And that year, strange to say, was the very year of 
the commencement of the glorious reign the great and unique 
length of which we have lately commemorated so heartily. The 
year 1837, f*'o*^ which the epoch of Victoria dates, was just as 
much an annus fnirabilis in India as 1897. Nearly every 
calamity under which the country is groaning at present, or has 
been lately groaning, may be paralleled from the records of 
that year. In fact, with the single exception of the terrible 
earthquake and the doubtful exception of widespread dis- 
content and disaffection, all the other calamities are identical 
in the two years. There was, to begin with, the plague, which, 
if not as widespread, was even more disastrous in point of 
mortality. And the plague was not the only disease which 
then afflicted the country. Cholera in its worst form broke 
out in Calcutta and Bombay, carrying off hundreds every 
week ; and in a slightly less virulent form at Lucknow and in 
VOL. cvi.] I 
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Madras. There was yellow fever, too, which raged at 
Moradabad and destroyed 1,800 people iti three months 
in that small city ; while remittent fever prevailed in several 
districts of the North-Western Provinces, Then there was 
drought and famine throughout Hindustan, in Bengal, in 
Orissa, in the North-West, in Oude, in Baluchistan ; nor did 
the South entirely escape- The suffering owing to famine 
In the north was appalling. At Agra, it is noted by a con- 
temporary writer, the magistrates employed sixty thousand 
of the poor, and the poor-house fed four thousand daily, and 
yet “ the people died like very dogs.*' I traversed the banks of 
the river,** says another writer, “and heard that mothers watch 
an opportunity at night to throw their children alive into the 
Jumna. A person coming up the liver assured us that he 
saw dogs and jackals actually devouring bodies in which life 
was not extinct.” 

The very elements seemed then to be at war with man. 
Fire, air and water all revolted against their laws and tried to 
overwhelm their devoted victims. Calcutta suffered seveiely 
from a series of disastrous fires. An idea of their frequency 
and extent will be obtained from the fact that in the first lour 
months of the year they numbered 55, and the houses burnt 
8030 ! nor was Calcutta the only sufferer from fire. The 
prosperous city of Surat was almost entirely burnt down by 
what is allowed to have been the most terrific conllagiation of 
the century in India. That great city has never since recover- 
ed from the blow inflicted on it by the gieat fire of 1837. ^ 

starting of relief subscriptions was thought necessary in 
England and the people there sent a large sum. After the 
fire came heavy floods in Surat and destroyed wluit had been 
spared. Khandcisli, too, suffered from the floods. Theie 
was a terrific hailstorm at Secunderabad. Bombay was visited 
by one of the most destiuclive hurricanes that ever occuned 
on its shores. Madias had already suffeied fiom a similar 
hurricane a few weeks before the beginning of the year ; yet 
that city did not .escape entirely from the finy of the winds 
and waves. A series of accidents occurred on the beach there 
which caused the loss of several valuable English lives. 
What is described in the papers of the time as a terrible “ pheno- 
menon,’* but in all likelihood was a cyclone, occurred at 
Jessore, causing extensive loss of life and property. Earth 
alone, of the four elements, remained quiet in that year, though 
one district, Moradabad, suffered even fiom earthquakes, which 
continued to occur theie for several months. So, then, we have 
here the great fire of Barhampore and the floods of Bind wan of 
1897 more than matched by similar calamities in 1837. 

Coming from troubles caused by Nature to man to those 
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caused by man to himself, we find the year 1837 marked by 
riots between Hindus and Mahomedans in various parts of 
the country — at Siiahjehanpore and Bareilly in the north, and 
at Bhewendy near Bombay. So we have here an analogue to the 
^ Chitpur riots at Calcutta. The year 1837 witnessed, in addition^ 
an insurrection of prisoners in the jail in Aracan. As regards 
political troubles, we find to the front, in 1837, Hyderabad 
where one British officer was actually assassinated and another 
high officer narrowly escaped assassination. The Madras army 
stationed at Secunderabad was reported to be in a state of 
great disaffection and some of the men did wild things. 
Several native officers were shot dead by the privates. But 
disaffection was spread far beyond the ranks of the native 
army. Sir Charles Metcalfe, in a famous minute written only 
a couple of years before 1837, declared his firm conviction 
that “ we have no hold on the affections of Indians ; more 
than that, disaffection is universal.*'* There was an actual 
manifestation of this disaffection in the long and stubborn 
insurrection in Canara during the year on question ; while 
troubles were already brewing on our North-West frontier which 
were soon to break out in the disastrous Afghan war that began 
in the next year. 

There is one notable exception to the parallel between 1837 
and 1897 : the Vernacular Press in the former year did not 
cause anxiety as it unfortunately did in that just brought to a 
close. The Friend of hidia of January 5th, 1837, thus winds up 
its review of the first year of the freedom of the Press 
granted by Metcalfe: — “ We can most solemnly assure the 
Executive Government that there is no fear for twenty years to 
come that any native journal well either set the Ganges on fire 
or make an Editor s fortune.’* 

It is curitms to see how such years of great catastrophes 
arc connected with the most important events in the life and 
reign of our great Queen. The year of Her birth was marked 
by the greatest earthquake of modern times in India, that of 
1819, whose ravages may yet be traced after nearly eighty years 
in several cities. The year of her accession was the terrible 
year whose disasters form the subject of our present article. 
Her proclamation as Empress of India was in the year of 
one the greatest famines of this century. And now her 
Diamond Jubilee year has been a year of terrible, though not 
unprecedented, disasters. But between these great dates, which 
serve as landmarks, there lies a period of widespread, great 
and steady prosperity and progress, unretarded in the main 
by these occasional lapses. 

* Metcalfe's Papers, £d. Kaye, p. 193 , ed. 1855 . 
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We will now proceed to go into some details regarding the 
various disasters of 1837 which we have touched on above 
ill general terms. 

Tlague. — To take first the plague, though it did not rage 
in the year 1837 and 1838 as it raged in the past year 
when it ravaged the whole of Western India, still this fell 
disease was violent enough and carried off innumerable victims, 
besides causing widespread alarm and panic among the in- 
habitants of Northern India. When the first signs of it 
appeared, a correspondent, writing from Saugor to a London 
Paper, in April, 1837, says: A greater degree of security 
prevailed, as it was supposed the plague would not exist in the 
climate of India ; nor has it ever been known, except for a 
few weeks in 1819-20, and then soon disappeared." And he 
exclaims truly : ^‘What a dreadful thing to think of and expect! " 
Yes, it was, in spite of the belief of security, upon them. It is 
curious to see how people in 1837, like some in 1897, tried 

hard to convince themselves and others that it was not the 
plague, but something else, that was visiting them, “ Some 
thought the disease was mistaken, and in general it was thought 
to be a mistake altogether ; the cold weather, it was hoped, 
would stop it ; but it has only increased." The Courier 
tries to comfort its readers by quoting the following extract 
from a letter received from Neemuch, which it hopes will 
assist in dissipating any alarm that may have existed lest the 
Palee disease should turn out to be the plague : — “ As you will 
probably be led by the newspapers to suppose that it is the 
plague which is committing such ravages at Palee, I beg to 
state, from what the superintending surgeon (who has, no doubt, 
received the best intelligence on the subject) says, it does not 
appear to be the plague. It is nothing more than a bad fever, 
engendered by the filth and confined atmosphere of that town, 
the streets being remarkably narrow, and the houses remark- 
ably high. The papers mention that the kafilah (caravan) of 
Zorawar Mull brought the disease with it to Palee, on its 
return from Guzerat. This, however, proves incorrect ; no 
sickness accompanied the kafilah. Seven thousand or eight 
thousand people having fled from Palee to the adjacent 
villages, the contagion (if plague) would hardly have confined 
itself to the formei' place." And the paper adds: ‘‘Accounts 
received from Bombay confirm this intelligence. The disease is 
a putrid fever, a mere endemic, which has occasioned a great loss 
of life but was fast decreasing. It had been from the first con- 
fined to Palee and to people who had fled from the town after 
catching the distemper."* 

But the facts were against this optimist view. The plague first 
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broke out at Palee in Mairwara, Rajputana. Captain Dixon, the 
political authority there, states that the sickness first appeared 
about the middle of August, 1836, and, after a lapse of fourteen 
days, extended itself to all castes and classes. Early in Sep- 
tember the people died in the town at the rate of between fifty 
and sixty daily, while there was a general exodus of the 
inhabitants to the neighbouring places, where, however, they 
did not carry the fell disease at first As regards the symptoms, 
Captain Dixon says : The first symptoms of the disease are 
fever, prostration of strength, eyes burning and the whole system 
aching ; tumours are immediately formed in the groin and 
behind the ears, and in three or four days the sufferer dies ; 
only one or two in a hundred have escaped. It first attacked 
tile Clihipis, or Musulman cloth-printers, who are said to have 
lost three hundred individuals. The disease next manifested 
itself among the Brahmans, the Maliajuns and Soucars were 
then attacked, when, after a lapse of fifteen days, it is said 
to iiave extended to all castes and classes.'* 

Palee contained 12,000 inhabitants, of whom 1,200 died and 
8,000 fled. Dr. Irving, who went specially to Palee to study the 
disease from its first breaking out, and who had the best op- 
portunities for the purpose, had no hesitation in reporting it to 
Government as “ the true plague.'* It soon began to spread over 
the country; and an alarm was raised throughout the Upper 
Provinces. It made its appearance within thirty miles of N useera- 
bad and committed great ravages in Marwar, where 50,000 in- 
habitants arc said to have been swept away. Delhi was alarmed ; 
the Government was roused ; and orders were sent, in April, 1837, 
for the immediate adoption of measures to interrupt the pro- 
gress of the plague, which appeared to spread to the eastward 
of its original home in Rajputana. “Cordons round the great 
cities, inquiries into the symptoms of the disorder, so as to put 
people upon their guard elsewhere, the fumigation of letters 
and parcels, and the establishment of quarantine, where 
feasible in a vast country, furnishing so very few natural barriers 
to the progress of tlie plague, are a few of the principal 
measures resorted to, and it is hoped that these, assisted by the 
hot weather, will prevent the scourge from becoming so general 
as is at present apprehended,'* 

The plague raged throughout the year in various places in the 
North-Western Provinces, carrying terror into the neighbouring 
Presidency of Bengal. Calcutta was thoroughly aroused, and 
the papers of the day are full of urgent advice about preven- 
tive measures. The Bengal Hurkaru says : “ There are in 

Calcutta many public offices and houses of business, paiticular- 
ly in the Burra Bazaar, where communications are almost daily 
received from the districts where the plague is now raging, 
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ttnd we have not yet heard of any measures adopted to guard 
against the introduction of the plague in this city by means 
of such vehicles. Should the disease ever make its appearance 
in the crowded parts of the native town, no measure would be 
capable df arresting its progress ; removal, separation and 
blockade of houses in the Burra Bazaar and its neighbourhood, 
appear to us equally impracticable.'* This sounds like an 
echo of what Calcutta was saying at the beginning of the plague 
of 1896-97. The Hindus then, as now, were busy with their 
theory of causation, and the Reformer of Calcutta stated that 
the Hindu community believed the disease to be a visitation 
from heaven for the political sins of our Government. But 
this theory, absurd as it is, is not half so silly as that seriously 
advanced by a Parsi high priest in this year of grace 1897, 
that the plague in Bombay was caused by the building of a 
new fire-temple by a rival party close to his own I The stars in 
their courses fought once for Sisera ; so now this over-pious 
Dastur wants to convince his benighted flock that Heaven is 
fighting the battle of his fire-temple by sending down the 
plague ! But, oddly enough for this precious theory, the 
Dastur*s champion ravages his own flock as impartially as that 
of his rival, as well as many other flocks which had nothing to 
do with either party and did not even know of this battle of 
kites and crows ! But Providence is blind 1 

As regards the preventive measures taken by the Govern- 
ment, the coincidence between the years 1837 and 1897 is 
remarkable. We all know how these measures have been 
received by the Indian communities in our day. The recep- 
tion of sixty years ago was, if not quite identical — there seem 
happily to have been no murders of officials then — vtry 
similar. Sir Charles Metcalfe was then the ruler of the 
North-Western Provinces, which had just been formed into a 
Lieutenant-Governorship; and the task of initiating preventive 
measures devolved upon him. Those he adopted were vigorous, 
if not drastic, and drew forth a strong protest from the people. 

Metcalfe at once determined,’* says his biographer, to adopt 
stringent sanitary measures to arrest the progress of the 
pestilence, but in such a country as India, and in such a part of 
it as that in which the disease had broken out, the difficulty 
of enforcing them was extreme. Wise and vigorous as were 
his measures, and true as was the humanity that informed 
them, the exponents of native opinion were not slow to 
declare that they were unsuited to the inveterate prejudices of 
the people ; but Metcalfe believed, that in such a crisis it was 
his duty to take a larger view of the question, and to save the 
people in spite of themselves.'^ All this may be said, to the 
very letteri of the officials at the head of plague operations 
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this year. The Governor-General of the time, Lord Auckland, 
supported his Lieutenant strongly, and wrote to him saying : 

I think you have done all that can be done against the 
plague, and you have fully anticipated whatever I ventured 
'' to suggest.*' 

Metcalfe’s * Minute would be well worth quoting just now ; but 
unfortunately it is not given in the volume of selections from his 
papers by his biographer. In the Asiatic Journal, (Vol. XXIV, 
1837) however, is given a good summary of it, which we may 
quote here. “ The first measure he directs is the establishment 
of a cordon of posts along the frontiers, which is to prevent 
the ingress, into British Territories, of any person from 
the infected or suspected quarter, without undergoing a quaran- 
tine. The precautions prescribed in carrying this measure 
into effect, arc detailed in the Minute and insisted on with 
earnestness. Having fully explained the measures he would 
have the local authoiities adopt to prevent the introduction of 
the pestilence into the interior, he calls the attention of the 
authorities to the steps which would be necessary in case the 
disease, notwithstanding the preventive cordon, were to 
insinuate itself into any of the towns and villages there. 
Every possible attention to the prejudices of caste is strictly 
enjoined on the observance of those who are to have charge 
of the patients in these establishments ; but it is required that 
no consideration for the rank or the objections of the individuals 
concerned be permitted to prevent their separation or removal 
from relations and houses, on the ground that the safety of 
the community depends upon these precautions. The local 
authorities have, however, the option, in cases of necessity, 
of allowing the inmates of an infected house to continue in 
it ; but then the building is to be strictly blockaded, and 
guarded as if it were a separate hospital. 

The difficulties consequent on the requisite separation of near 
and dear relations from each other, under such direful circum- 
stances, are fully appieciated by Sir Charles Metcalfe ; and the 
only means he can suggest in case of parties refusing to separate 
is, that the healthy should accompany the sick to the hospitals 
and be subjected to the severe rules in force in those establish- 
ments. The houses from which infected persons may be re- 
moved are to be purified, with all the articles in them. The 
greatest care is prescribed in keeping the streets and drains of 
every town and village clean ; and all sorts of filth, rags, etc., 
found in them, or in the houses of infected persons, are to be 
burned, and the ashes buried ; for even ashes have been known 
to convey this dreadful pest from place to place. In case the 
disease should spread, th^ inhabitants are to be confined to 

* Kaye’s Life of Metcalfe, Vol. 11 ., p. 180, ed. 858, 
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their respective houses, and have their food furnished to them 
under the rules prescribed for the hospitals and the towns and 
villarjes in which contagion exists ; and they are to be cut oflf 
from free intercourse with other places, and kept under a 
strict blockade. Dresses made of oil-skin and tar, and frequent 
friction with oil have been found the best preservative against 
contagion, when contact with infected persons cannot possibly 
be avoided. But the grand means of checking and annihilating 
the plague is the prevention of contact with infected persons.*** 

It has been asserted, during the epidemic of this year, that the 
calamity was entirely new and unexperienced in India before, 
and that the authorities had no precedent to follow in their pre- 
ventive measures. Well, here there is an excellent precedent in 
this Minute of Metcalfe’s. . I do not know whether this has been 
noted by any one before ; at least I have not seen it noted. 
The measures adopted this year resemble in most respects 
those ordered by Metcalfe in 1837. 

Such measures, in spite of the care prescribed to respect native 
prejudices, did not, as was natural, escape strong objection. The 
Reformer of Calcutta said : The more we read of the disease 
now raging in Rajputana, the more we become convinced of the 
impracticability, nay, the injurious tendency of some of the 
measures prescribed by Sir Charles Metcalfe for checking the evil. 
The dragging out of children and wives from the houses of wealthy 
and respectable natives and incarcerating them in a lazaretto 
are measures which, under existing circumstances, instead of 
producing any good, will be the cause of spreading the con- 
tagion more widely ; those who ought to be removed will be 
left at home, and those who should be left at home will be 
removed to the lazaretto, there to catch the very disease we 
dread, atid thus widen the sphere of devastation. The extor- 
tions which would be practised on the healthy as a ransom 
from the fangs of the quarantine officers are incalculable. We 
fear all will, one time or another, be exposed to extortion by 
these harpies, commissioned by Government to violate the 
hitherto unseen zenanas of the respectable people. The 
quarantine l.ivvs of the Levant, where the plague is familiar 
to all, are in many respects unsuited to this country. We 
therefore trust the Lieutenant-Governor will use eveiy pie- 
caution to guard against abuses, to which his plans, devised 
with the best intention, are open.” 

That this apprehension of blackmail was not quite im- 
aginary, vve find from the Englishman of May 19th, 1837, 
which says: ‘‘As a drawback to this satisfactory state of 
things, we perceive it stated, that the cordon on the Muttra 
frontier is relaxed by the connivance of the police, who levy a 
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tax for permitting parties to pass outward or inward. This 
was to have been expected from the venality of the native 
character ; but the miscliief which is likely to result from 
the practice is so great that prompt measures ought .to be 
taken to put it down, by a severe example being made of 
the parties engaged in it.’* After ravaging many districts, 
Jodhpoor, for instance, contributing not less than 16,000 of its 
people to the mortality from this cause, the plague died out 
towards the close of the year. But it broke out again in 
December in its original home at Pc lee, atid the people again 
fled from the place, carrying the seeds of the disease whereso- 
ever they appear.*’* 

Famine. — There was a great drought in 1837 throughout 
Bi'iigal and the Upper provinces, which caused a very heavy 
famine. This was heralded by a hot season of unprece- 
dented severity. '' The present season,” says the Friend of 
India of the time, ** has been one of the most extraordinary 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. The rains which 
usually follow the summer heat have been denied us. During 
May and June the heat has been beyond all precedent; and 
never did the traveller in the sandy waste gaze more ardently 
for the sparkling of the desert spring, than we have looked for 
one shower to water the blistering earth and cool the heated 
atmosphere. The ponds are universally dry, and the poor 
have suffered for want of water beyond what those who reside 
on the banks of the river can well imagine : many have drop- 
ped down in the streets, and on ship-board died. So excessive, 
indeed, has been the heat, that in nearly all the colleges and 
in most of the public offices in Calcutta and its vicinity, it 
has been found ncce-«?sary to commence vvoik at dawn and to 
close at eleven in the morning ; an event not known at Cal- 
cutta during the present century. The hot season, from wliich 
we have just escaped will long be remembered in India as 
the severest which has been experienced during this century,** 
The thermometer readings were, at 9 in the morning 98°, at 
noon 106®, and at 2 P.M. no®, all in the shade. The usual 
rains kept off, and there was a decitled drought. ^ So decided 
a drought is not within our experience of twelve years in 
Calcutta,* said the Courier. Nor was it confined to the capital. 
Tlie most lamentable accounts of drought came from all 
quarters. The countiy people deserted their villages in Burd- 
wan and other districts. There was famine in Baloochistan, 
Oude, Behar, Orissa and many other places. The Balochees 
were so much distressed that they took to infesting tl»e high- 
ways, and desolatio'n, murder and rapine followed in their 
train. Tlie ryots of Oude refused to pay revenue to their king, 
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and as the kmgr could not dispense with it, we are told, ‘ there is 
a furious sacrifice of life every day, in a strujjgle for the needful.' 
In Cuttack, it was reported in December 1837, the famine 
reacheti a fiightful extent, causing thefts and gang robberies 
to increase every day. Water was so scarce that in certain 
places in the Bengal Presidency it sold at six culntes for the 
rupee. The mortality in Behar was terrible, and there were 
no signs of rain. 

As the year advanced, the distress grew wider and overtook 
nearly the whole of tlie Upper Provinces. Rohtuk, Gurgaon, 
Panipat, and other districts wore in great straits. Rajputuna 
was badly off. and the people poured into adjoining British 
territories. The Government d'd much to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the poor, but there was little of the systematic relief 
which has been organised since the famine of 1S76-77. 

As regards Mctcalfq’s exertions in the directing of relief 
his biographer says : A mightier evil (than the plague) 
was the di ought which parched up the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, broke tlie staflf of bread, and afflicted the people 
with famine. But a famine in India is an evil beyond the 
reach of human statesmanship to remedy or greatly alleviate. 
What, under such circumstances, could be done to mitigate 
the sufferings of the people was done, as ‘doubtless by any 
other governor* it would have been done; but still those 
sufferings were terrible, and clouded the last year of Metcalfe’s 
connection with the government of India. He received due 
praise in public addresses, for his ‘‘judicious efforts for the 
relief of the distressed population during this calamitous year;" 
but he knew how little could be effected by human agency 
to diminish the horrors of such a visitation.* 

Human agency, we have seen, this year, could do much 
to diminish such horrors, and herein is the great difference 
between the famine of 1837 and that of 1897. Tlie unprepared 
state of the Indian Government in those days to meet a 
famine was made the subject of severe comment at the 
time. A competent writer, writing in the next year, 
wlien the famine had grown worse, thus criticises the 
supineness of the authorities: ‘Was the Bengal Govern- 
ment — the Supreme Government of India, the jeat of legisla- 
tion, the focus of power — was this Government, 1 sa}^ belter 
prepared than the Local Governments were to meet the im- 
pending evil ? Alas ! No Is it not evident that the 

Bengal Government also has been ‘ tried in tlie balance and 
found wanting ’ ? — that, as the Bombay and the Madras Go- 
vernment in former years were overtaken, surprised, and 
paralysed by the famine, so it has happened to the Supreme 
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Government at the present time? — that nothing has been 
learnt from experience, and that if a remedy is to be provided, 
it is still to be suggested ?”* 

Pestilence (Cholera and Fever).— In the wake of 
Famine, as is usual, followed the dire diseases of cholera and 
fever. Cholera raged during 1837 in all parts of India and 
all the three capitals, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, besides 
other large cities like Lucknow, were attacked. “The exces- 
sive heat, the unusual drought and the continued prevalence 
of the hot winds, of this season, aided by the brief and sudden 
change of temperature caused by very indifferent showers 
have produced a scourge not less awful than the plague itself — 
that dreadful malady, the cholera. It is now raging among 
the natives, and considerable terror seems to pervade the 
inhabitants in consequence of the fearful mortality which it 
has created. All the places on the river side for the accom- 
modation of the dying sick, when carried thither, are occupied ; 
and funeral piles are seen, day and night, blazing almost with- 
out intermission, at the burning place at Nimtolla. Indeed, 
in one instance, 14 dead bodies were carried there at a late 
hour of the night to be burnt, 13 of which had been the 
victims of cliolera, and almost all of them had been taken ill 
that very day."i- Lucknow was worse off. One account states 
the victims to have been from 700 to 1,000 daily. 'Some 
families were attacked and almost all swept away within 24 
hours/ It raged also in various parts of the Madras Presi- 
dency. At Secunderabad the elephants, too, were attacked, 
and 27 are said to have died within a short period, out of 200. J 

At Cawnpore, it carried off many of the European sol- 
diery. Later in the year, it travelled to the South and 
raged with violence in many parts of the Deccan, causing 
great mortality in Sholapore and Poona especially. Many 
of the regiments moving through the country were attacked. 
It seemed to have travelled regularly from Hyderabad west- 
ward, and from Pan well came to the city of Bombay, where 
it raged fearfully in December. At first the death-rate from 
it was about 36, but it rose to nearly 100, a day. But at Agra 
from 200 to 300 people were carried off daily. 

Next after cholera there were remittent fever and yellow 
fever. The former raged in the Panipat and Rohtuk district, 
destroying thousands of people. The latter appeared in 
Moradabad, where 1,800 people died, in the city alone, in three 
months. There was a severe visitation of sickness at Kamptee 
in June. Seven officers and two ladies fell victims to it, in 

* Asiatic Journal^ Vol. XXVI, pp. 270-71, 
t Friend of India^ June 22, 1837. 

X Madras July 29, 1837. 
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addition to many European soldiers. The symptoms of the 
disease were simply a sense of sudden indisposition, followed 
by a general sinking, unaccompanied by pain ♦. 

Fires. — The year 1837 was noted for most disastrous fires 
in several parts of the country. Calcutta in this, as in many 
other disasters, takes the lead. But Surat was a great sufferer. 
Much as that famous city has suffered from fires, that of 1837 
has been burnt into the memory of its inhabitants in a terrible 
manner. The fire originated, it was said, in a quantity of 
ghee accidentally falling into the fire where a woman was pre- 
paring her evening meal, and the flame, ascending to tl\e 
roof, ignited the biiilding.f Owing to this happening in the 
most populous part of the city, v/here the houses were chiefly 
of wood, which the recent hot winds had rendered dry and 
combustible, and a high wind rising at the time, the fire 
spread with unexampled rapidit)% and it became impossible 
to get it under. Within a few hours it covered an area of 
three miles, while there were only six or seven engines to 
play upon it. Some reports state the number of houses des- 
troyed to have been 20,000; none put it below 5,000. In any 
case, the loss of property was immense, and it was accompanied 
by the loss of many lives. The misery, distress and destitution 
of the people consequent on the calamity were great indeed. 
The Government, on learning the news, placed Rs. 50,000 at 
the disposal of the Collector and acting Judge at Surat, who 
had been appointed a committee, to be advanced, on loan or 
otherwise, to the sufferers, as the committee might consider 
most in accordance with the benevolent designs of Government. 
All duties leviable on articles of food and building material, 
imported into and exported from other places for Surat were 
remitted, while a premium on grain imported into Surat for the 
consumption of the place was authorised. 

Another account sent by Mr. Farish, member of Council 
at Bombay, to Lord Clare and Mountstuart Elphinstone, gives 
further harrowing details. * ** The loss of property to the 
shroffs and native bankers, whose only security for heavy sums 
owing to them lay in the property destroyed, has been immense, 
and men of wealth up to the hour of the fire occurring are now 
reduced to poverty, with little or no chance of recovering their 
losses. Bodies were discovered in such a position as to indicate 
that the parties had perished in the very act of escaping, with 
money and gold and silver ornaments found in their hands. 
The loss of life has been immense, and, as far as has yet been 
reported, no less than 500 are stated to have perished. Great 


* Madras Spectator^ -iStli June, 1837. 
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numbers of cattle likewise have been burnt, and the whole scene 
is one of widespread ruin and desolation. TI)e number of 
houses destroyed is said to be upwards of six thousand, and, 
from the dense population Surat contains, some faint idea of 
the misery and wretched state of the poor inhabitants may be 
conceived ; most of them are left without food or shelter, and 
life has been but preserved to sink under famine and want. 
Whole families have been dispersed, parents are seeking their 
children, and children their natural protectors, so that, besides 
being deprived of all the property they possessed, numbers 
have to bewail the loss of their nearest and dearest relatives.” 

Public subscriptions were started in Bombay for the relief of 
the sufferers and a lakh and-a-half was soon subscribed. The 
Parsis, as usual, were to the front in relief measures, and the 
great philanthropist of the day, Jamsetji Jijibhoy, who had 
not yet been knighted, the moment he heard of the dis- 
aster, despatched a ship with rice and other necessaries of life 
worth Rs. 20,000 from Bombay to Surat, whilst two prominent 
Parsis of Surat itself, Bomanji Bliownuggree and the famous 
Ardeshir Bahadur Kotwal, fed several thousand people daily 
for many months. Sympathy was aroused in England also and 
a goodly sum was subscribed and sent to Surat, Elphinstone, 
Lord Clare and Sir Charles Forbes each giving ;^ioo. The un* 
fortunate city suffered from another fire towards the close of 
the year, which, though it destroyed a hundred houses more, 
was far less severe in its effects, for the simple reason that 
there was little left to be burnt. 

The same week which witnessed the fire in Surat also saw an 
almost equally disastrous fire in Calcutta. “ We never saw 
such a destructive and general fire in Calcutta as occurred this 
day and still continues to burn/' is the comment of the 
Hurkaru of the day. ‘ The dismal sweep made by the whole 
was more unsparing than usual, and the rapidity of the con- 
flagration was so greatly beyond all past experience, that no 
doubt can exist of its having been planned and too successfully 
perpetrated by a gang of incendiaries.’ But the great fire of April 
27th was but one of a series preceding and following it. Cal- 
cutta, in fact, was suffering, it seems, from an epidemic of fires, 
which amounted, according to the of May 6th, to 55, 

destroying 8,030 houses ! The Bengal Courier comments thus : 
“ The dreadful conflagrations that have, during the past week, 
spread misery and sufering throughout Calcutta and the envi- 
rons, are, we believe, unprecedented in extent. Bazaars have 
been burnt down by the mile ; and what has been hitherto a very 
rare occurrence, pucka, brick-built houses, inhabited by persons 
of respectable rank in society, have been burnt down, enveloped 
in the general mass of conflagration. In one intance a fire ad- 
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vancsng in one direction was only checked by encountering 
another which proceeded from the opposite point of the com- 
pass. It would seem that the evil will not cease till the whole 
of the fuel in town and the neighbourhood, that is to say, 
every hut of the miserable natives, be consumed.'* 

A disastrous fire occurred also in the city of Midnapore 
and consumed two-thirds of that large place. Poona, too, 
suffered in this way, and nearly the entire town of Gowalpa- 
rah in Assam was burnt down ; whilst in the beginning of the 
next year the city of Mozufferpore in Tirhoot was almost 
reduced to ashes by the same calamity. So here we have, in 
1837. a counterpart, or probably more than a counterpart, of 
the calamities by fire this year, terrible as these are, — nearly 
half of the ancient city of Barhampore destroyed and the rich 
palace of the Mysore Raj entirely burnt down. 

Floods. — Surat, within four months after the fire, was visit- 
ed, in August, 1837, by another awful calamity. The Tapti 
rose, on the 20th August, to a great height, and much of the 
city was under water for the three days which elapsed before the 
river subsided. On the night of the 28th the river again rose 
with incredible rapidity and completely inundated the whole of 
the surrounding country for many miles. The city itself was 
completely under water, with the exception of one or two streets 
—the flood rising over the roofs of the houses in all the lower 
parts of the town. The loss of human and animal life and of pio- 
perty was great. The water rose considerably higher than in 
the great flood of 1822. The rise of the Tapti which injured 
Surat also caused heavy inundations in Khandeish, from which 
district there came a deplorable account of the loss of human 
life, bouses and property. ' The Collector of the district wrote : 

* You will observe with deep concern, that 52 villages have 
been entirely swept way ; the present list contains 83 villages 
partially injured, but several mamlutdars have not been able to 
frame their returns as yet, and many calamities are yet, I am 
told, still to be enumerated.' 

Storms. — S ecunderabad suffered from a tremendous hail- 
storm in which some of the stones were two inches in diameter, 

fully as large as middle-sized potatoes and the city exhi- 
bited the appearance of having suffered a cannonade. Madras 
had suffered two months before the beginning of this 5^ear 
1837, from a tremendous hurricane. There was no great calamity 
from the elements there during the year. But there were some 
serious and fatal accidents in the surf there, in which many 
European officers lost their lives, and which caused a great 
sensation, especially owing to the culpable. negligence of some 
of the harbour authorities. From Jessore there was news of 
what was called ^a strange phenomenon.’ ^ A column of vapour, 
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which darkened tlie air, was observed to rise in the west, 
directly over the canal, which it approached with inconceivable 
violence, converting the substantial residence of the principal 
Babu there into a heap of ruins, whirling 40 or 50 huts into the 
air and killing 14 of the inmates. Continuing its devastating 
progress, it swept everything formed by nature or art in its path. 
Human beings, as well as cattle, trees, and boats with their 
contents, are desciibed as being borne upwards, where, acquiring 
a spiral motion, they were as suddenly thrown to the ground 
with great force in all directions. The loss of life was about 
100. This, then, is the counterpart, in 1837, of the far more ter- 
rible cyclone of Chittagong of 1897. 

Bombay was visited by a terrific hurricane, indeed the most 
terrific from which it has ever suffered, with the doubtful 
exception of that of* 1851. The o\d Bombay Gazette calls it 
‘the seveicst gale that has visited Bombay within the 
memory of man.* No language can describe the scene of 
desolation the harbour presented about 2 P. M,, when the gale 
abated a little : the bciy was strewn with bales of cotton and 
parts of the wrecks of boats and ships ; in the Back Bay the 
dead weie washed out of their graves and floated about the 
shore ; the roofs of houses were torn off, trees blown down, and 
buggies and other conveyances capsized. There was scarcely 
a dry house on the island, and goods to a great amount were 
destroyed in the godovvns. But, perhaps, nothing can show the 
stieiigth of the wind more than the state of the light-house 
during the gale ; for, strongly built as it is, it tottered on its 
base and seemed momentarily on the point of falling. The 
oflficer in charge was blown off his legs and the upper roof of 
his powder magazine forced off entire, and pitched on the roof 
of the adjoining guard-room, which it completely demolished. 
The roofs of some of the terraces in the Fort were carried away in 
tlic mass and were to be seen floating along on the wind as if 
they had been but mere Pullicat handkerchiefs. Out of nearly 
50 vessels in the harbour, scarcely more than 6 were to be 
found, which have not more or less suffeied from the gale. 
Upwards of 400 houses in the native town have been destroy- 
ed ; and in the Fort, the Courier office was materially 
injured. The proceedings of the Supreme Court were sus- 
pended.** The East India Company suffered a loss of a lakh 
of rupees owing to the loss of two steamers and two ships of 
its fleet, and half a lakli more owing to the loss of cargo. 

Riots, — The year 1837 was marked by several riots in 
various parts of the country between the Hindus and Maho- 
medans. These were chiefly during the period of the Mohurrum 
of the Utter. As in the case of the Chitpur riots of the present 
year, there were many signs of hostility to the Europeans 
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and general di.saffection among the Maliomedans. Speaking 
of the di.sturbances at Sliahjehanpore, the A^ra Ukhbaroi April 
apth, 1837, says : The most alarming disaffection to Govern- 
ment has been shown by the Mahomedans, and unless some 
extraordinary punisliment of a general nature is inflicted in 
the present instance, the audacity displayed must be looked 
upon as an index of future disturbances of a more serious 
kind.” The riots in that district began with the Mahomedans 
killing the Hindus and burning their street. But it assumed a 
more dangerous aspect when spiead it through the entire district. 
Four villages were seen in flames at the same time and thirteen 
dead and wounded were found in another. In one purganah 
several of the police officers were wounded. But, by the capture 
of nearly 700 of the rioters, quiet was restored. From a fact 
which transpired, that the rioters were not of the poorer classes, 
it would appear that some other motive than hunger drove 
them to their violent proceedings,” 

At Bareilly, too, there was a severe collision between the two re- 
ligions. The Mahomedans were unwilling that the Hindus should 
celebrate their Ramnavmi festival with music in the streets, as 
their Mohurrum was being celebrated at the same time. The 
authorities, coming to know of this, placed troops in the city 
to prevent disturbances. But, when these were withdrawn, the 
Mahomedans attacked the Hindus and there was a free fight, 
with numerous casualties. The Kotwal and Nazir of the 
city were found to be the chief aggressors on the Mahomedan 
side. The Agra severely commented on the attitude 

of the leading Mahomedans: ‘‘The principal Mussulmans 
appeared ostensibly in the characters of peace-makers, and 
the controllers of the ruffian mob of the city. They co-operat- 
ed, apparently zealously, with the civil authorities, in endea- 
vours to repress any outbreak during the Mohurrum ; but the 
fact of that outbreak having taken place, proved how insincere 
and ineffectual their efforts were. Their endeavours to preserve 
peace consisted, if our authority be correct, in representing to 
these fanatical ruffians, that they should bide their time, and 
that God would afford them many more favourable oppor- 
tunities of asserting His and their cause by the murder of the 
Hindus. They added another and a more intelligent reason, 
that Government were on the qui vive, and determined to 
secure to the Hindus, to the utmost of their power, the full 
and unmolested exhibition of their indecent but otherwise 
harmless mummery. These representations were partially 
effectual ; but it is clear, we cannot place any confidence in the 
support of the head Mussulmans of Bareilly. Their covert 
countenance and connivance are further seen in the now noto- 
rious fact that several secret conspiracies have been organised 
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at that time, the objects of which are the murder and spoli- 
ation of the Hindus.” Condemning the steps taken by the 
local authorities, the same paper says that they were just 
conciliatory enough to effect the very reverse of what they 
weio expected to do. These were in the shape of advice to 
tlie Hindus to waive their rights to what the British Govern- 
ment guaranteed them, and, by conceding a trifling point, 
purchase that forbearance from the Mahomedans which Govern- 
ment were unable to enforce. The point of such an argument 
would be at once visible to bolder people than the Hindus of 
Bareilly ; and they acted upon it. Buswant Rao, whose capa- 
city for comprehending such a line of argument had been con- 
siderably increased by the previous attempt on his life, as the 
principal Hindu of the place, subscribed to the agreement, 
bj'^ which he conceded all the points of dispute between the 
Hindus and Mussulmans, and, as far as his religious liberty 
was concerned, placed himself in the position he would have 
occupied under the Government of the renowned Hafiz Khan 
were that worthy in the place of the British Government '* 
(in Rohilcund). These strictures are specially interesting just 
now in the light of the rumour that spread so widely at first 
as regards the conduct of the Government in the Chitpur 
Mosque affair. 

At Bhewendy, in the Bombay Presidency, another riot broke 
out, precisely under the same circumstances as that at Bareilly, 
The Mohurium and Ramnavmi festivals falling on the same day 
caused a collision between the rival religionists. The Maho- 
medans, as usual, were tlie aggressors. They intimidated the 
Hindus into stopping their customary processions. But the 
bitter passively retaliated by abstaining from taking any part 
in the Mohurrum festival as musicians, coolies, carrying tadoois^ 
&c. Tlie Mahomedans were enraged at this and desecrated 
several Hindu temples, killing and assaulting Brahmans. At 
Bassein, too. a similar riot took place, but not with so much vio- 
lence. At Bhewendy the Mahomedans returned to the attack 
after a fortnight, and some of them threw lighted hay upon the 
warehouse of a leading Banian merchant, whereby that and 
fifteen or sixteen houses were burnt down. This has thrown 
the Hindus into such a state of consternation that every man 
seems to consider his life and property as held only upon 
the tenure of the pleasure of the Mahomedan population, 
against whom, from their superior numbers and greater wealth 
and influence, the Hindus are afraid to prefer any charges in 
a public court. Such an alarming aspect do things bear, that 
a vast number of Hindus have resolved upon leaving the 
country, should no clieck be placed upon the present scenes 
of violence and insult.” A check was placed, and many rioters 
were punished b)^ the Supreme Court. 
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The prisoners in the jail at Arracan, in the then recently 
acquired Burmese province, rose against their keepers in 
a body, overpowered the sentries, and, seizing these men's arms, 
made a rush at the open gates. For a time they were having 
their own way ; but the arrival of two or three European officers 
on the scene made the sepoys steady, and they fired upon 
the prisoners and drove them into the jail at the point of the 
bayonet. Nine of them, mcluding the ring-leader, were killed, 
while nine more were wounded. Two of the keepers also 
died. 

Insurrection. — Tlie province of Canara, then belonging 
to Madras, was in a state of open rebellion this year and gave 
much trouble to the authorities. The town of Mangalore was 
besieged by the rebels for a long time, and the authorities 
were greatly annoyed and harassed. The disaffection spread 
to Coorg, and many people there rose and followed the example 
of the Canarese. But the Coorg Chief put down this rising. 
As regards this disaffection, the Bombay Courier said, that the 
spirit of disaffection had been spreading through the Mysore 
country for many months, originating in a Brahininical con- 
spiracy. Mysore, Coorg and the Southern Mahratta country 
were spoken of as most disaffected ; and, when it broke out at 
Canara, no suspicion existed of its havmg spread into that 
district. Mysore, indeed, was so watched that no unforeseen 
rising could take place there, and the principal Coorg 
chiefs were not persons to be led astray. In order to draw 
the Coorgs, it was given out that the RrijaJi had fled from the 
ill-treatment of the British at Benares, and had sought refuge 
among the Brahmans. Among other facts it appears tliat the 
Brahmans had converted the pagoda of Sorbroomooncah, a place 
of pilgrimage from Mysore, Canara, Coorg and the Southern 
Mahratta country, into a regular magazine and store-house, 
whence ammunition and arms were liberally supplied to all who 
would use them against our authority. 

The insurrection was not put down without great trouble 
and caused great suffering to many people. At times the 
situation was considered critical. But the provinces were brought 
under control in a few months. A Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the causes and origin of the insurrection ; and 
certain native chiefs of ‘ hitherto unsuspected integrity were 
found to be implicated in it. 

Among other political troubles of the year there was anxiety 
about Hyderabad, a fertile source of trouble and anxiety at all 
periods. Chandoo Lai, the famous minister, was still in power ; 
but he was very ill, and conspiracies were rife. Two 
events, happening within a day of each other, disturbed the calm 
of the authorities. The first was what was called a ‘pig feud,’ — 
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a huge dead pig was found thrown into the principal mosque 
of the Mahomedans, who were excited to madness thereby and 
threatened to kill every Hindu in the place. The British 
officer commanding, with great tact, composed the infuriated 
tiiob and averted a serious tumult. The next day a Mussulnian 
with a drawn sword rushed into the Residency, dashed through 
the guards, and succeeded in gaining Captain Malcolm's apart- 
ments, crying out, “Malcolm, your time is come.” But fortunately 
Malcolm was away ; and so the guards rushed in and seized 
the man before he could do any harm. The Englishman 
of the time drew attention to these and other troubles in Hy- 
derabad in a powerful article and advocated British intervention. 
“ The present temper of the Mussulman population shows, we 
will not say the approach of a crisis, but the probability at 
any rate of its occurrence, unless timely means of prevention 
or mitigation of the evil be adopted.” 

The native army caused considerable anxiety. A spirit 
of disobedience towards the officers was widespread.- At 
Secunderabad, within three months, there were three cases of 
sepoys firing at, and in two of them killing, their native officers. 
One of the culprits was about to be garlanded with chaplets 
of flowers by some of his comrades when he had to pass the 
lines of his regiment, but the presence of the European officers 
made them think better of it. Insolent placards were also 
found posted on the barracks at that place by the sepoys. At 
Kamptee a sepoy fired at his European officer, but missed. But 
at Chycbassa, in Singbhoom, Ensign Blenkinsop was murdered 
by a sowar who had been ordered tc drill for most insubordi- 
nate conduct. 

As regards the political troubles of the Indian Government 
at this period, we find a well-informed writer writing as follows 
in the Asiatic Journal, a few months after the end of the year 
the disasters of which we have tried to recount here ; “It may be 
doubted if at any time since we first occupied territory in India 
such deep and dangerous disaffection has prevailed as exists 
at present. Our unsparing taxation, our long-continued and 
augmenting exhaustion of the resources^ of the country, our 
resumption of rent-free lands, our reduction of establishments 
and of public expenditure, our schemes of conversion under the 
mask of education, and the pretext of non-interference with 
religious ceremonials, have spread and are spreading through- 
out India, universal alarm and discontent. The political 
horizon is equally overcast : both in the west and in the east 
the faint flashes of an approaching tempest have already been 
displayed, and if the storm once burst in either quarter, it will 
immediately fall upon us with fury from the other. Engaged 
in hostilities with Persia, backed by Russia ; with Ava, which 
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already insulted us ; and with Nepal, preparing, if report 
be true, most vigorously to recover its lost power and posses- 
sions, we shall soon be entangled in a plentiful crop of domes- 
tic embarrassments, some by our own blindness, faithlessness 
and fanaticism. This is not the language of an alarmist ; it 
is prompted by the contemplation of our proceedings in India, 
and by authentic information from the natives themselves of the 
sentiments which they entertain : it is tlie language also of 
five out of six of the Company’s servants who have recently 
returned from India — of men who have used the opportunities 
which they enjoyed of observing the signs of tlie times : it is 
the language of all who are capable of connecting causes and 
consequences, and who know that invidioiisness begets sus- 
picion, and that intolerance engenders hate.*” 

One might well use much the same language as this, vtuiaiis 
7 nittaudiSt about the outlook at present. The woes that we have 
recounted form a terrible budget of misery for one year. That 
year, rt must have been seen, was really more calamitous than 
the present one, which has been by nearly all voted as the 
most terrible in this century. But, as has been shown, even 
this terrible year 1897 is a repetition of 1837. There is nothing 
new under the sun, and history repeats itself with strange 
persistency. This comparison may afford us grounds for patience 
and consolation. The terrible cloud passed off at the begin- 
ning of the Queen’s Reign and left few signs of permanent in- 
jury behind, except, perhaps, in the case of the troubles in the 
Afghan frontier. Nothing came of the dangerous and wide- 
spread disaffection in the country, and the Mutiny was twenty 
years further off. In fact, the country, very soon after this year 
of woes, revived and began its steady course of prosperity, which 
has continued, with checks, of course, till the present year. Let 
us hope that history will repeat itself in this too, and trust that 
■with this year will also pass away the disasters and calamities 
which it has brought upon us. 

“ Are there thunders moaning in the dibiance ? 

Are there spectres moving in the Darkness ? 

Trust the Hand of Light will lead her people, 

Till the thunders pass, the spectres vanish, 

And the Light is Victor, and the Darkness 
Dawns into the Jubilee of the Ages.^’ 

There arc heavy and wide.spread natural calamities ; there 
may be serious political troubles, disaffection of the people and 
rejoicing of our enemies. But, so long as Britain is true to 
herself, to her principles and traditions ; so long as she is true 
to h^r historical character for justice, fortitude, calmness 
and mercy, she can afford to defy any dangers and face ‘ a 
world in arms.* 

' R. P. Karkaria. 

• Asiatic Journal, Vol. XXVI, p. 323, Part I. 



Art. II.— INDIAN BAMBOOS. 

( Continued from October 

Annals of tlie Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, Vol. VII, — 
The Bambuseco of British India. By J. S. Gamble, M. A., 
F, L. S., Conservator of Forests, School Circle, and Director 
of the Imperial Forest School, Dehra Diin. Calcutta; 
Printed at the Bengal Secretariat Press, 1896. 

The Bamboo Garden. By A. B. Freeman-Mitford, C. B. 
London ; Macmillan & Co., Limited. 

Bamkoos in the British Islands. 

M r. Freeman-Mitford says that his book has no scientific 
pretensions. ‘‘ It is simply an attempt to give a 
descriptive list — what the French call a catalogue raisonne— 
of the hardy bamboos in cultivation in this country" (the 
British Islands), “and to focus such information in regard 
to them as could be obtained from Japanese as well as from 
European sources, and was therefore not readily available to 
the general public." 

Some of the matter had already appeared in a scries 
of articles published in 1895 in the Garden newspaper ; 
but all the matter has been revised and conected, while 
the descriptions of species have been almost entirely re- 
written, The task was not found to be an easy one, and 
Mr. Mitfurd — the penalty for bearing a double, or hyphened, 
surname is that the first part is dropped by other people, for 
convenience sake — says it would have been impossible but 
for the encouragement and assistance given him by Sir Joseph 
Hooker and Mr. Thistlcton Dyer, the Director of Kew Gardens. 
(Has not a hyphen been dropped by Mr. Mitford from between 
tlie names of the last-mentioned botanist?) The help cor- 
dially given by Messrs. Nicholson, Watson, and Bean, of the 
Royal Gardens, also is acknowledged ; and Mr. Bean’s articles 
on Hardy Bamboos, which appeared in the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
in T894, are said to contain much valuable information. Lord 
Annesley, Lord de Saumarez, Sir Edmund Loder, the Right 
Hon. Mr. A. Smilh-Barry, M. P., and Mr. Rashlelgh of 
Menabilly communicated their experience of bamboo culti- 
vation in various parts of the British Isles to Mr. Mitford ; 
and M. Latour-Marliac, Lot-et-Garonne, France, “the greatest 
European fmporter of bamboo plants/ also is thanked. 

Mr. Mitford has not hesitated to draw largely upon such rich 
store-houses of knowledge as the Messrs. Riviere’s beautifully 
illustrated book, Les Bavtbous^ and the late General Munro's 
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monograph^ which are respectively, he says, the French and 
English classics on the subject ; but he says that these books 
are now not up to date, which justifies him in bringing out 
another. It is a pity that Mr. Mitford wrote before Mr. 
Gamble’s work on Indian bamboos came out. But he had 
evidently seen some of the proof sheets of it, for he gives Mr, 
Gamble the credit of having pointed out a wiong identification 
of a plant with the Himalayan Arundtnaria Khasiana : this 
plant Mr. Mitford therefore described anew as A, nitida. 
And in Chapter VII, “ Future possibilities/* in which he dons the 
mantle of a prophet, and says tliat ilie great and unexpected 
success which has attended the acclimatisation of those bam- 
boos which English growers already possess, is but a herald 
of further triumphs, and then points out that altitudes in 
tropical climates by no means represent the same temperatures 
that they do in Europe (latitude, and the corresponding alti- 
tude of the sun, also are factors in climate;. Mr. Mitfoid says : — 

“ When these facts are discounted it is still certain that the Hima- 
layas are full of treasures which we do not yet possess. In India, 
however, there are a Forestry Department, and Botanical Gai dens, 
under the direction of men of science, and all the machinery for 
learned exploration, and shortly, it may be hoped, will appear Mr. 
Gamble’s great monograph on Indian Bamboos, piTbiished under the 
auspices of the Government, which will throw a totally new light on 
the subject. It is safe to prophesy, therefore, that all that is to be 
found in the Himalayas fitting our climate will before very long be 
available.*’ 

If there be one feature which more than any other, Mr. 
Mitford says, distinguishes our modern gardens from the trim 
pleasaunces in which our forbears took their ease, it is the 
value given to beauty of form in plants, as apart from that of 
colour. No one will deny the supreme loveliness of the 
bamboo family in this respect. Bamboos have added to our 
borders, our shrubberies, and more especially to our wild 
gardens^ a wealth of beauty which a few years ago would have 
been deemed beyond the craziest dicams of the enthusiast. 

“ It needed the energy and theenterpiise of such collectors as Messrs. 
Vcitch, the brothers Villa of Genoa, and above all M. Latour-Marliac 
of Temple sur-lot (a name which will always be associated with the 
hybridisation of Water Lilies), to establish the fact that, even if we 
may not hope to see our bamboos grow to the huge dimensions which 
they attain in their native countries, there are many the hardiness of 
which is proof against our severest winters. Surrounded as the 
present writer is by a gieat number of varieties of these famous 
grasses, it is impossible for him to doubt their powers of resistance. 
They have stood through four winters and 26** of frost ; they have 
resisted an even more deadly enemy than frost in the droughts of 1892, 
1S95* I*' ^1^^ congenial summer of 1894 they shot 

into life with a vigour which gave the best promise of a future when 
they shall have been thoioughly established. But, alas 1 the great 
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Sun-God, who should have ripened the shoots, hid his face through- 
out the year, and when the grim winter of 1895 set in, the culms had 
not the enauiing power to resist its attacks.” .... Many species 
were badly cut.** .... “ The rhizomes, which must have made 
rare growtli during a wet summer and an autumn which lasted beyond 
Chiistmas (wiiness the roses 1 ), can have no more lipened than the 
culms, and must have been ciuelly pinched when at last the frost 
came with its iron nippers. As a matter of consequence the first 
shoots weie not so strong as they would have been but for this com- 
bination (if adversities. The normal yearly increase in the size of 
the young plants was not ohserv'ible. But there was no falling out 
of the ranks ; not a single species, hardly a single plant was lost ; and 
now, at the end of a hot but teriibly dry summer, the plants have 
increased in bulk, if not in height, and hope again tells the most 
flattering of tales. From all quarters — I am writing only of places 
under the normal climate of England, and not of the favoured legions 
of the Far West and South — the same report reaches me : a severe 
check, blit no (ieaths.” .... “What wonder if the poor home-sick 
starvelings have found it a hard matter to letain a spaik of life in a 
strange land, where they find neither the gloiious sunshine nor the 
bounteous rams which gave them birth ? But the fight is over now, 
and the victoiy is won. The death-ioll is piaciically nilj and the 
survivors are thriving peacefully, accommodating themselves to new 
and altogether stiange conditions of existence, proof, to all appear- 
ance, against any treacheiy which the climate of the Cotswold Hills 
may bring to bear against them. We need not despair of seeing, in 
a few years., miniature groves of bamboos clothed in all their mar- 
vellous grace, and lacking no native beauty, save only at night the 
myiiad darting lamp of the fire-flies, by whose light, as the pretty 
fable runs, Confucius and his disciples used to study.’* 

Ml*. Mitford has had but a very limited experience in bam- 
boo propagation, and the observations under that head con- 
tained in Chapter IJ. of his book are, therefore, taken almost 
entirely from Messrs. Riviere's treatise. The hardy species 
may be propagated either (i by seed, (2) by division, (3) 
by cuttings of the base cf the culm, with or without the 
rhizome attached, (4) by cuttings of rhizomes. A fifth pro- 
cess, piojiagation by layering, is available only in the 
case of the autumn-growing or tender bamboos : endless 
experiments made by the Messrs. Riviere in Algiers have 
proved the futility of the attempts in the case of the 
hardy species — tlie reason being that the upper knots, 
or joints, which alone can be bent down for layering, do 
not bear the buds from which new culms can spring and 
roots shoot downwards. Propagation by seed must — owning 
to the rarity of the occurrence of seeding — always be the 
method least used. Mr, Mitford has never been able to get 
ripe seed of any of the hardy species ; but yet he gives 
minute directions for sowing, and how to rear seedlings — per- 
haps of tlie non-hardy sorts. For propagation by the other 
methods he may be taken as a guide. Chapter III. contains 
hints as to choice of position and soil in which to plant bam- 
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boos, and the best mode of culture^ Shelter from wind and 
frost are the great points to attend to. A rich, waim spot, 
especially under the influence of sea air, with partial shade, 
and a good screen on the north and east, is the true home of 
the bamboo. Sea mists bring moisture to the leaves, and aie 
Nature’s syringe. Fiom the landscape gardener’s point of 
view a good back ground is of the first importance : such is 
afforded by a bay in a clump of Hollies, or Evergreens, A 
group planted on a lawn may be very effective, but bamboos 
are seen at their best when their gracefully bending culms are 
shown in contrast against stiffer and darker foliage. If such 
a position can be found on the banks of running water, with 
here and there a moss-grown rock ci opping out of the hill-side, 
there you have the ideal composition dear to the Japanese 
landscape painter.*’ . . . . “ Let the groups be as big 

a^ may be suitable, but do not mix the species. Let each 
s^and out by itself. As Mr Bean says, ‘ if this is not attended 
to, and the spreading rhizomes kept within certain bounds, the 
different kinds run into each other, and the whole eventu- 
ally becomes a hopeless jungle.’ ” Mr. Mitford warns his 
readers against planting out imported bamboos in their per- 
manent places before they have recovered from the effects of 
the journey: he has lost many fine sp<'cimens by so doing. 

Under the head of USES, CUSTOMS, and SUPERSTITIONS, in 
Chapter IV., Mr. Mitford quotes from, besides some of the 
authorities cited in an earlier part of this article, Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s Himalayan Journals^ s Middle Kingdom^ and 

Sir Emerson Tennant’s Ceylon ; and he refers to a tJoie sur la 
Culture du Bambou et ses Usages indnstriels dans la rdgton des 
Pyrdndes et dans le Sud ouest de la France (1878), by M. Calvert, 
sub-inspector of forests, as giving some interesting particulars 
of the success of a venture started by M, Guillemin in 1861 
at Gan in the Basses Pyr^n^es. In 1878 there were these 
nine acres under bamboos, at an altitude of about 1,100 feet 
above the sea, yielding a profit of from 325 to 400 francs per 
acre annually. The cost of planting was 3,000 francs per acre, 
and the plants reached maturity in from seven to eight years, 
when the older shoots were cut with a result of the profit just 
mentioned. Three particular species are recommended for 
industrial cultivation, and Mr. Mitford quotes a price-list of 
pieces of bamboos sold at Gan for various purposes, by the 
hundred, by the dozen, or by the mfetre — if for fishing rods 
and other purposes for which length is of importance — , and of 
aiticles made from bamboo, such as drinking-cups, napkin- 
rings, shoe-horns, tobacco-pipes, penholders, &c. Though a 
leading London umbrella and stick-maker told him that in his 
trade the canes of the south of France were eschewed, as in- 
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sufficiently ripened and consequently liable to split, Mr. Mitford 
thinks the economic results obtained at Gan might tempt some 
enterprising horticulturist or farmer in Devonshire or Cornwall 
vto make a similar experiment, a permanent profit of about 
£16 p'jr acre at the end of eight years being an alluring bait. 
The south of Glamorganshire, where the vineyard of Bourdeaux 
vines started hy Lord Bute about 1874 has been so successful, 
might be suggested as another locality for the experiment. 
Mr. Mitford mentions that the frames of bicycles and tricycles 
have recently (in America it is believed) been made of bam- 
boo, and quotes from a report in one of the daily newspapers 
which said : — No one would credit, until after actual trial, the 
strength and rigidity which the bamboo cycles possess, coupled 
at the same time with a definite amount of increased comfort, 

. . . . “ The latest honour achieved by a bamboo is 
(according to a Birmingham paper) that of having furnished 
to a Church in Shanghai a set of organ pipes which, for soft- 
ness and mellowness of tone, out-do all others." 

Regarding the etymology of “ bamboo ” Mr. Mitford says 
it would seem as if it were fated that some mystery should 
enshroud everything connected with these plants. Their very 
name is as great a puzzle to etymologists as their different 
species are a riddle to botanists. The word bamboo, says 
Colonel Yule, in his Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words 
(J. Murray, 1886 ): — 

“ One of the commonest in Anglo-Indian daily use, and thoroughly natural- 
ised 111 English, 18 of exceedingly obscure origin. According to Wilson, 
it is Canarese — Banbu. Marsden inserts it in his dictionary as good Malay. 
Crawford Says it is certainly used on the West coast of Sumatra as a native 
woid, but that it is elsewhere unknown to the Malay language. The usual 
Malay word IS Hululi. Me thinks it more likely to have found ita way into 
English from ^3Ulllatra than from Canara. but theie is evidence enough of 
its familiarity among the Portuguese before the end of the sixteenth century 
to indicate the probability that we adopted the word, like so many others, 
through them. We l>elieve that the correct Canarese word is Banwu. In 
the sixteenth century the word in the Concan appears to have been Mambu, 
or at least so it was represented to the Portuguese. Kumphius seems to 
suggest a quaint onomatopoeia : * Vehementissimos edunt ictus et sonitus, 

quum incendio comburuntur, quando notum ejus nomen Bambn, Basubu, facile 
exauditur* (Herbarium Amboinense, IV. 17). It is possible that the Canarese 
word is a vernacular corruption or development of the Sanskrit Vansa. 
Bamboo does not occur, so far as we can find, in any of the earlier sixteenth 
century books, which employ Canna, or the like.” 

Bans — with the termination pronounced nasally — is the 
vernacular for bamboo in Northern India. Colonel Yule 
quotes many passages to prove the use of the word Manbu 
in India. From a Portuguese ‘ Tractado,* 1578, he takes the 
following : — 

“ Some of these (canes), especially in Malabar, are found so large that the 
people make use of them as boats, not opening them out, but cutting one 
of the canes right across and using the natural knots to stop the ends, and so 
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a couple of naked blacks go upon it ... . each of them at his own end 
of the Mambu (ao they call if) being provided with two pad iles, one in each 
hand .... and so upon a cane of this kind the folk pass across and 
sitting with their legs clinging naked.” 

Again : — 

“ And many people on that river (of Cranganor) made uce of these canes in 
place of boat*;, to be safe from the numerous crocodiles or caym. ins (as they 
call them) which are in the river (which are in fact great and ferocious 
lizards).” 

How clinging by the legs to a bamboo floating in the river could 
ensure safety from caynioins docs not appear, but Mr. Mitfoid 
says, Colonel Yule accepts these passages as “ explaining, if not 
justifying,” the “ big bounce ” of Ctesias — the old writer whom, 
Mr. Gamble says, Ruprecht quoted. “ No doubt,” says 
Mr. Mitford, “Ctesias did often diaw a very long bow. But then 
it must be remembered that he never was in India, and that his 
book was based upon hear.^ay picked up at the Court of Persia 
four hundred years B. C., when he was private physician to King 
Artaxerxes Mnemon.” The two earliest qiiotation.s cited by 
Colonel Yule in which the name appears in its present form, 
are from Fitch, in Hakluyt, ii. 391 (A. D. 1586), and Linscho- 
ten (printed at London, by John Wolfe, 1598), in which re- 
spectively the spelling is 13 ambos and Rambus. 

Mr. Mitford quotes Miinro’s clb' ^ification of the Bambu- 
saccae (Bambuseae) in three sections, (i) Trigloss^, (2) Bam- 
BUSE/E VER^, and Baccifer^, and his sub division of Trig- 
LOSSiE into three sub-sections, i. Arundinariae, 2. Aithros- 
tylideae, and 3. ChusqueaEj, and again Arundinariae into thice 
groups — Arundinaria, Thamnocalamus, and Phylloslachys, 
and says that to one or other of these three groups of the sub- 
section Arundinariae it is probable that almost, if not quite, all 
of the hardy Bamboos must be referred, tliough Miinio classes 
some of them with which he was imperfectly acquainted, not 
having seen the flowers, as Bambuseae verce. Where a doubt 
exist'^, Mr. Mitford thinks it, perhaps, best to preserve the fami- 
liar -Bambusa, “ without prejudice.” It miglit be thought 
better still, in such a case, to use the popular word Bamboo, 
along with any specific Latin name that may have been given 
to a plant. 

For gardening purposes the Bamboos have been separated 
into two divisions: — i. Those which in their own country come 
into growth in the summer, and 2, those which show their shoots 
in the spring. 

** With the former division we have nothing to do They are aliens that 
cannot support themselves, and there is no home for them in England.” 

Except in hot houses, e.g,^ Dendrocalamiis giganteus^ and 
other tropical species, which, as has been already shown in 
this article, require only heat, moisture, and head-room 
enough, to attain very full development. 
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** The latter, on the contrary,” those that show their shoots in the spring, 

** we may receive with open arms and gladly adopt as most useful, naturalised 
subjects. It must be obvious that plants which renew their life so late in the 
year that it needs the full power of a scorching climate to enable them to ripen 
their wood, must starve under the feeble and uncertain rays of our sun. Those, 
on the other hand, which in their own home begin to grow in spring, though 
some of them are later here, can mature their new shoots in time for them to 
ripen before winter. “ Belated laggards are fore-doomed : ” the larger Arun- 
dinanas especially A. Simoni^ lose many autumn shoots by not shooting them 
in time. “ Still the great mass of the shoots of the spring-gi owing speciea 
may be relied upon, and, seeing that by degrees, as the plants become establish- 
ed in their new home, they season by season put forth their young growth 
earlier, the complete acclimatisation even of such lazy colonists as Phyllos- 
tachys mitis would seem to be only a question of lime and patience.” 

It is to China and Japan, those inexhaustible sources, which 
for thirty years have been continually pouring new treasures 
into our gardens and parks, that Mr. Mitford and his fellow 
bambusiasts ” in Europe owe most of the hardy Bamboos. 
‘‘ So far, India has yielded only five species capable of cultiva- 
tion in the open air in the British Isles ; and indeed one of 
these, Thamnocalamits Falconeri* can scarcely be called hardy, 
though it flout ishes in Cornwall and in Ireland. From the 
United States of North America is drawn one species, Arutim 
dinaria macros perma. The Andes (unless, indeed, Bambusa 
disticha should prove to be identical with Clmsquea tessellatc^ 
and Africa have hitherto given us nothing.'* Almost all the 
hardy bamboos grow, like Couch Grass, from rhizomes or 
creeping root-stocks, and some of them, which Mr. Mitford 
names, have strong running roots invading everything, and 
therefore demand well-isolated po.sitions. Others seem, under 
the cramping positions of British soil and climate, to lose for 
a lime their power of spreading, as for instance Arundinaria 
japonica^ some plants of which, in Mr. Milford's garden, only 
began to throw up shoots at a distance from the parent stems 
after having been established for seven years. Some idea of 
the vigour with which Bamboos spread in their native homes 
may be formed, Mr. Mitford says, from what Professor Sargent 
says in his Forest Flora of Japan^ p. 7 : — 

“ In Japan the forest-floor is covered, even high on the mountains, and in the 
extreme North, with a continuous, almost impenetrable, mass of dwarf bamboos 
of several species, which makes travelling in the woods, except over long-beaten 
paths, and up the beds of streams, practically impossible. These Bamboos, 
which vary in height from 3 to 6 feet in different parts of the country, make 
the forest'flora monotonous and uninteresting, and prevent the growth of nearly 
all other under-shrubs, except the most vigorous species. Shrubs, therefore, are 
mostly driven to the borders of roads and other open spaces, or to the banks 
of streams and lakes, where they can obtain sufficient light to enable them to 
rise above the Bamboos ; and it is the abundance of the Bamboos, no doubt, 
which has developed the climbing habit of many Japanese plants, which are 
obliged to ascend the trees in search of sun and light, for the Japanese forest 
is filled with climbing shrubs, which flourish with tropical luxuriance.'* 


* Mr, Gamble describes this as an Arundinarta^ A. Falconeri, Bth. & Hook, 
hi. Mr. Milford thinks it probable the two genera will ultimately be merged 
in one. 
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The underground growth of a Bamboo may be well under- 
stood by examining one of the flexible Wang-hai canes sold 
by whip and stick-makers. These canes are, indeed, Mr. 
Mitford says, made of the rhizomes, or creeping root-stocks, of 
Pkyllostachys ("probably P. nigra). In one cane he instances 
the knots are from i inch to 2 inches apart ; and all round the 
knots are the scars left by cutting away the verticellated rootlets, 
and on each knot, placed alternately, is a larger scar marking 
the place once occupied by the stem-bud. The stem-bud first 
appears as a small hard cone safely encased in an armour of 
protecting sheaths. When vegetation begins the cone softens 
and swells, and is drawn up telescope-wise until two or three 
tiny blades, variously coloured, are seen piercing the surface of 
the soil ; and almost simultaneously roots begin to strike 
downwards, and a new plant asserts its independence. From 
such a bud Mr. Mitford describes lovingly the growth — at first 
slow and deliberate, but after a while vigorous and rapid — of 
the culm or stem, and, after that has, in about six weeks, 
attained nearly its full height, the growth of its branches ; and 
he shows how the culm-sheaths, each surmounted by its little 
ligule and blade, and springing from the concealed joints, by 
adhering closely to the culm, prevent the rain water from 
running down inside and choking the stomata of the bud. 
When a culm has grown to nearly its full height, the lower 
sheaths begin to stand out and the branches to show them- 
selves. This process continues upwards until the topmost 
branch has been revealed, and the sheaths, having played their 
part as protectors and being no longer wanted, drop off. After 
a culm has grown to its full size, succeeding years will add 
nought to its height or bulk ; but the branches will become 
more dense, and the root-stock will grow until the plant has 
reached its utmost capabilities, and the stems of each succeed- 
ing year will be taller and stouter. This is -the habit of 
P hyllostachys : in Artindinaria the mode of growth is different. 
The sheaths do not begin to loosen their hold of the culm, 
nor the branches to shoot, until the culm has attained quite 
its full height, and then the ramification is almost simultaneous 
along its whole length ; in fact the development is rather from 
the top downwards ; and the sheaths often do not drop off 
until the second year. The Messrs. Riviere’s book, “ Lcs 
Bambous^^'* mentioned above, contains beautiful drawings show- 
ing the rhizomes of various species as they would be revealed 
were a section made of the soil in which they grow, with the 
stem-buds, and the culms springing from them. 

Mr. Mitford describes a phenomenon in the early life of 
some hardy bamboos grown in Algiers, as noted by the Messrs, 
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Riviiire, which has been as yet only probably explained. 
Though the soil has, before the young shoots spring up, been 
hardened by the long droughts peculiar to the climate, it begins, 
spontaneously to show signs of moisture : — 

** Gradually the surface heaves and cracks, and with this mysterious assistance 
the shoots are enabled to push upwards. A careful examination for two or 
three days after the first appearance, especially in the early morning, shows 
that during the night the bud has supplied or condensed a quantity of water 
sufHcient to soak the earth by which it is surrounded. The bud itself at early 
dawn, before sunrise, is abundantly impregnated with moisture. II ow is this 
moisture produced ? Perhaps it has come from a secretion of the plant, for, on 
its young and hardly-developed organs, there appear tiny drops which from 
time to time are detached and fall upon the soil. At first it was supposed 
that this moisture, which was observed every morning, might be caused by the 
condensation of night dews or mists upon the young shoots ; but where these 
had been covered and protected against all external influences, the same pheno- 
mena were observed. Various and repeated experiments failed to give any 
explanation of the cause of this moisture,” (until) “In the month of August 
1874 Messrs. Riviere observed what they describe as showers of rain falling 
from the leaves of certain bamboos at eventide. They were enabled to gather 
enough of this water to take its temperature. Whether the former (?) wonder 
occurs here even in a modified degree, 1 am unable to say, for our plants are 
. so heavily mulched that it would be scarcely possible to observe it; but 1 
certamiy have noticed dew, drops standing on the leaves and stems of my 
bamboos, when the surrounding vegetation, both above, below, and at the 
same height, was quite dry/’ 

Mr. Mitford has observed that all those bamboos, without 
a single exception, which have been proved to be thoroughly 
hardy in the British Isles have the veins of their leaves tessel- 
la,ted, that is to say, in chequers, crossing one another like the 
threads of a spider's web, or the meshes of a net ; while all 
those proved to be tender, or only half-hardy, have the veins of 
their leaves striated, that is to say, running in parallel lines from 
base to point. But there are rnany bamboos with . tessellated 
venation which cannot be grown in this country. Only one 
thing is certain, he says, namely, that no bamboo introduced 
up to the present has proved hardy that has not such tessella- 
tion. 

Mr. Mitford's description of the veins of a thoroughly 
hardy bamboo, as crossing one another like the meshes of a 
net, is hardly borne out by the illustration he gives, drawn 
by one of the microscopists of the Kew laboratory ; for from 
this and the note accompanying it, it appears that," in the first 
place, the main veins are similar in both classes of leaves f they 
are striated in both), and it is only the intermediate veinlets 
or “ finer venation,’' which differ in the two ; and, in the 
second place, in the tessellated class not even the veinlets 
cross one another : the “ finer venation " consists in both 
classes of longitudinal parallel veinlets, unconnected in the 
tender or non-hardy species, but in the hardy species connected 
by cross veinlets between each pair of longitudinals, placed at 
irregular intervals and alternately, so that no one cross vein- 
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let connects three or more longitudinals. And Mr. MItford's 
division of his bamboos into hardy and tender seems hardly 
correct, in some cases at least ; for, In giving instances of 
differing venation he says : — “Of the Himalayan species up to 
the present in cultivation, Thamno calamus (^A run dinar ia) 
falconcri and Arundinaria falcata die down in winter, the 
latter, indeed, does so in its own country ; their leaf-veins 
are striated.*' Does Mr. Mitford mean to say that Arundinaria 
falcata is not hardy even in its native habitat, because the culms 
die down in winter, ue ^ are only annual ? It is presumed that 
this species sends up fresh culms every year in his garden, 
and that, though deciduous as regards its herbaceous stems, it 
is nevertheless hardy. Mr. Mitford finds an analogous dis- 
tinction between the leaf-veins of Chamcerops excelsa^ the one 
Palm which he says is hardy in England, and has tessellated 
leaf-veins, and the tender Palms : he has examined many of 
the latter and found that all have striated leaf-veins. “ What 
can be,” he says, “this mysterious connection between tessella- 
tion and hardiness ? ” Mr. Thistleton Dyer, the Director of Kew 
Gardens to whom I communicated this observation, writes 
to me : “ Tlicre must be something important behind a charac- 
ter like this, and, no doubt, when we discover it, it will be a 
key to other things.” The tessellated K aves must be much 
stronger than those only striated, and it may be suggested that 
in the necessity for greater strength will probably be found tli^ 
clue to the myster3^ 

Coming to the description of the species cultivated in tem- 
perate Europe, Mr. Mitford remarks on the uncertain state 
of the nomenclature, but says that, in the absence of flowers 
and fruit of some species, this confusion is not to be wondered 
at. “ Plants are named and sent out by nursery gardeners 
according to their own sweet fancy, and sometimes, though 
this may be an ill-natured suspicion, according to the state 
of their stock. On writing to various nursery gardeners for 
five different bamboos, in each case he received Arundinaria 
Simoni : and he gives other instances of ignorance or un- 
scrupulf)usness. And — 

“ Even at Kew Phyllostachys bambnsoides was for yctirs repre<;ented by a 
maj^nibcent plant of P. viridi-glancescens. Indeed Phyllostachys bambnsoides 
presented itself to me in so many shapes that I began to look upon it aa the 
Mrs. Harris of Bamboos, and became as sceptical as to its existence as Betsy 
Prig. At last, in 1894, the true plant was rec^iveil at Kew from Hong- Kong , 
and by the kindness of the director 1 have been furnished with a specimen 
of it.” 

Even since the early part of 1894, when, as mentioned above, 
his articles appeared in the Gardeners' Chronicle. Mr. Bean 
has modified the views he then took as to the identity of 
certain species. The Kew plants have now been (by him ?) 
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compared with those of other collections, and with the 
dried specimens in the herbarium ; and the result of these 
investigations has been a revision of the nomenclature of 
Ihe hardy Bamboos, which, endorsed as it is, by tlie high 
authorily of Kew, may, Mr. Mitford hopes, be considered 
final so far as the species in cultivation at the time he 
wrote are concerned. Several of .the species have, for the 
reasons given in each case, been renamed by Mr. Mitford. In 
Chapter VI, which occupies 126 pages of the 218 contained 
in the text of the book, detailed descriptions are given — 
though not in the concise and systematic form which would 
be adopted in a strictly botanical work — of 44 species in out- 
door cultivation, of which 35 are natives of China and Japan, 
5 of the Himalaya, only i of North America — the only IJnited 
States .species — , and three are of uncertain origin. Arundifiaria 
Hookc^iana^ described by Munro, a handsome, tall, tufted bam- 
boo, which Mr. Gamble says ought to be cultivated, and should 
thrive in places in Europe which are sheltered from frost, and 
which is growing in the Kew Arboretum, is not treated of by 
Mr. Mitford, but receives merely incidental mention as being 
one of a group of four species (the others being A. falcatay 
A. Khasidna, and A, intermedia — all of which, seeing the great 
altitudes at which they are found in the Himalaya, ought to 
be tried in England) in which the flower-bearing and leaf-bear- 
ing culms arc distinct. These flower and seed every year, and, 
dying down under the snows of winter, throw up new shoots 
from the stools in the succeeding spring. If A, Hookeriana 
be added to the list, the number of hardy species will be 45. 

Though this part of the book is chiefly of interest to the bota- 
nist and the cultivator, there is much matter in it which will 
be found very interesting by any reader who is fond of Nature, 
and who likes to read the observations made by expert natural- 
ists. Mr. Mitford has closely watched the growth and 
development of plants of the species he cultivates, and studied 
their likings and habits ; and his study has resulted in the 
determination of the true characters of the two types of sheath 
and blade that occur in the bamboos, and not, so far as Sir 
Joseph Hooker knows, in awy other tribe of grasses — see an 
earlier passage in this article. 

“ The Bamboo Garden ** is adorned with some very artistic 
and beautiful drawings, which show the characteristics of the 
branching foliage of some of the more remarkable species, 
and Mr. Mitford says of them : — 

“ One attraction at any rate I may claim for my book, in the admirable 
drawings so kindly furnished by Mr. Alfred Parsons, whose life-long devotion 
to the portraiture of plant life found a new scope in the flora and landscape 
of Japan, of which his transcripts by pen and pencil have chaimed the reading 
and the artist world of England and America.'* 
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The drawing which shows the tessellated and striated charac- 
ters of the venation of the leaves of bamboos, referred to above, 
is the only illustration of a botanical nature ; but, as Mr. 
Mitford modestly begins by saying, the book has no scientific 
pretensions. 

In Chapter VII, ‘'FUTURE POSSIBILITIES," Mr. Mitford 
says : — 

“ There is nothing finite in science— nothing finite in the arts and crafts 
which are her handmaids. Certainly nothing in gardening ; for year by year, 
almost day by day, new treasures are discovered, or old ones reveal new secrets i 
more especially ill the matter of hardihood do we meet with surpiise^. l or 
how many lustres was the Aucuba cribbed, cabined, and confined as a tender 
plant 111 green houses, vntil some kindly but audacious hand set it free? And 
now It IS to be found in every London square, smut-begrimed and filthy, but 
glorifying and rejoicing in its fifth. And so it has been with many plains 
once marked with a capital G in every catalogue, but now thriving gaily in a 
climate to which they have accustomed themselves without difiiculty. Not 
five years ago one of the most famous of our gardeners, looking at my 
newiy-imported starveling bamboos, said with the sneering grunt of the 
unbeliever : “ They’ll all die.*' The laugh is on my side now, for the rickety 
babies have grown into stalwart young giants, full of lusty life, with the 
joy of many days ahead of them. And the best of it is, that the great 
Sind unexpected success which has attended the acebmatisation of those 
bamboos which we already possess is but a herald of further triumphs. 
For as yet we have only touched the fringe of what we hope to achieve 
in the decoration of our wilderness gardens with the grace of these Royal 
Grasses. 

“ When we consider that in Asia and South America alike there are bamboos, 
known hitherto only from the dried specimens in herbaria, growing at in- 
credible altitudes— that among the Andes, for instance, there is one species, 
Chusguea arisfata^ which has been found at an elevation equal to the height of 
Mount Blanc,— we must believe, nay, we know that there is many a Sleeping- 
Beauty only waiting till some lover shall carry her off fiom her mountain 
fastness, to awake under the faint but kindly rays of an English sun.*’ 

After referring to the possibilities to result from the conti- 
nued exploration of the Himalaya, and other ranges of moun- 
tains in India southward to Ceylon, by the Forest and 
Botanical Departments, in a passage already quoted in tliis 
article, Mr. Mitford says ; — 

“ The exploration of the Andes is a less hopeful matter. They are rich 
in species with tessellated leaves, growing at heights of from 4,000 to 15,000 
feet above the sea level, and assuredly they should be laid under contrihution. 
The great difficulty will be, that, in the absence of great botanical establish- 
ments, such as those of India, the burthen must more or less fall upon private 

shoulders. • . 

“ Africa is, so far as at present known, a less promising field for the collec- 
tion of haidy bamboos ; but It must be borne in mind that the chief authority 
to which to look is still General Munro’s monograph which appeared in 1866, 
when the dark continent was still a mysterious fable-land.** .... “A short 
time ago I believed that we had already exhausted the resources of China and 
japan. But since then we know that one species, certainly, Aurundinaria 
nitida, and probably two others, A a/iceps^ and A. nobilis, must be lefcrred to 
that source. Both the Chinese and Japanese aie excellent gardeners and culti- 
vators, trained by heredity in ihe an of improving and adopting wild plants 
to the needs of their civilisation. From lime immemorial they have been 
engaged in ransacking their native forests and mountains for the enrichment 
of their pleasure grounds, aud it seemed t } me very unlikely that such sharp 
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eyes should have passed by any species of conspicuous merit in a genus (?) 
which in their view is tlie type of all that is most graceful and most poetical 
in garden form. Moreover, they are essentially a practical peoplei to whom 
^ the commercial and utilitarian value of the bamboo calls aloud with the chink 
of dollars. Our European collectors have for many years had free access to 
their gardens, and have thus had before them living catalogues of all the 
daintiest and loveliest species, with the result shown by the enumeration which 
I have given in the preceding pages. For these reasons I was inclined to 
think that from these gardens we had not much more to hope for. This has 
already proved to be wrong. The flora of China especially is one of the 
richest mi the world ; our botanists are only now beginning to examine it by 
the light of Western Science, and it is dangerous, therefore, to hazard any 
very definite opinion in regard to its capabilities. One of our greatest 
botanists writes to me ; — * The Flora of North-Western China is essentially 
Himalayan, vrith a profusion of distinct rhododendrons ; why not, then, of 
hardy bamboos ? * ** 

Mr. Mitford seems to have hopes of finding even more new 
species among those actually in cultivation in Great Britain, 
in addition to the three which appear last in his list. He says 
that a perfect craze for hardy bamboos has sprung up, which 
gives hope that none will in future escape notice. The infec- 
tion is spreading, and it cannot fail to give a great impetus to 
collecting ; and he has drawn up a list of those species not 
hitherto introduced which appear to be the most likely to 
succeed in this country, and to which the hunters of orchids 
and other rare plants might, in passing, profitably turn their 
attention. This list is, professedly, a very sanguine one ; but 
a trial, at any rate, will do no harm, even though some species 
should be sentenced to death, others to imprisonment in the 
temperate house ; while every plant flourishing in freedom 
will be a fresh joy added to our gardens, — in every sense a 
survival of the fittest." 

The list is compiled from Munro, with additions of 
names furnished by Sir Joseph Hooker — Mr. Gamble's 
new Indian species, apparently ; but it certainly seems 
too hopefully long — 46 species altogether. Of these 24 are 
from Asia, including 6 from Ceylon and Java, which 
islands are almost equatorial in latitude ; and one, Bambusa 
Griffithiana, Munro, has been only once found, in the extreme 
North of Burma, and is given in the list solely because of iti 
tessellated leaves ; and it is branded as probably not hardy 
because it was found associated with numerous tropical plants. 
Bambusa nutans^ Wallich, is in the list, though it is not stated 
to have tessellated leaves. Mr. Gamble says it is a moderate- 
sized, graceful bamboo, a native of the Lower Himalaya from 
the Jumna to Assam and Eastern Bengal, doubtfully wild 
west of Nepdl, but very common in villages and along roadt 
and canals in the Dehra Diin. In Sikkim it grows up to 
5,000 feet only. It is extremely diSicult of separation from 
B. Tulday which is probably the most commonly cultivated 
species in the plains of Lower Bengal and Assam ; and as it 
VOL. CVI.] 3 
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grows from 20 to 40 feet high, it seems to the present writer — 
who has known the species as growing in the Dehra Diin at 
altitudes of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet — very improbable that, 
even if it survived importation, it could, in a temperate clime, 
throw up representative culms. Mr. Mitford gives its native 
habitats as Nepdl, Silhet, Khasia, Assam and Sikkim, at 5 to 
7,000 feet above the sea ; but even these are comparatively 
low levels, and the district of Silhet is down in the Gangetic 
plain. Only 16 or 17 of the Asiatic species recommended for 
experimenting with in the British Isles arc said to have tessel- 
lated leaves : nothing about that qualification is said as to the 
others. One species belonging to South Africa is in the list, 
and two from the Mascaren Islands ; and 19 are given as South 
American, 14 of which are tessellated. One of these, by the 
way, is said to grow in Mexico as well as in South America. 

Mr. Mitford, in giving this list as a future possibility,'* 
expects forgiveness for once more dwelling upon tessellation 
of the veins of the leaf as some evidence of hardihood, as he 
calls it — would not hardiness be a better word, there being 
just a suspicion that the hardihood belongs to him and not to 
the bamboos ? — Bfit for this evidence he claims “ no moie value 
than is afforded by the simple fact that no bamboo without 
this character has proved thoroughly hardy in this country. 
There are, no doubt, tropical bamboos with tessellated venation 
which we could not grow, and therefore the test is an incom- 
plete one. But, when we find it combined with a natural 
habitat of great altitude, subject to the influences of frost and 
snow, in plants surrounded by a non-tropical and alpine vege- 
tation, we have such good warranty for the hardihood of the 
species that we may with faith attempt to acclimatise it here." 
It is not clear what we are to attempt to acclimatise — whether 
the tessellated venation, the test, or the species ; but the com- 
bination of tessellated venation with great altitude and alpine 
surroundings surely does not exist in the case of many of the 
plants given in the list of possibilities. 

Mr. Mitford's last chapter, entitled “Apologia pro Bam- 
b.U'iis meis,^* is a long one, beginning with a defence of his hobby 
against some folk who object to the planting of bamboos in 
English pleasure grounds on the ground that such manifestly 
exotic plants give a foreign and unhome-like appearance to 
them ; that they are out of place, fantastic, and what not be- 
sides ; but there he leaves his bamboos and goes off into a 
rhapsody in praise of Nature, with recollections of early travels 
In Asia Minor, of the Troad and Mount Ida, and visions of the 
Garden of Eden, where he says there were no flower-beds 
(were there any bamboos ?), but where Adam and Eve, “ before 
$iQ and carpet bedding bad been invented wandered hand in 
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hand, happy and contented ” (even without bamboos) with 
the mere sense of life and beauty and love, surrounded by the 
bountiful profusion of Nature, and soothed by the rushing 
^music of sweet waters.” It would seem that the statement 
in the Book of Genesis, that Adam was put into the Garden 
of Eden to work — to dress it and to keep it ” — is incorrect, 
and that, after the creation of Eve at least, he was a mere 
idler. Then follows a recollection of a spot far away on an 
island of the Malay Archipelago, — “a lovely vision of a crystal 
clear pool, fed by the glistening jewels of an overhanging 
cascade, sheltered from the heat of noon by a network of Palms 
and Bamboos, and strange vegetation draped with giant 
climbers.” . . . . “ The air is heavy with the scent of spices ; 
orchids and mysteriously shaped flowers peep out as sur- 
prises amid the giant foliage.'* .... “ Here again is the 

gardening of the gods — no formal beds, no torturing and 
trimming of Altenantheras, no setting out of geometrical 
patterns with housc-Ieeks. And yet what beauty of form ! what 
incomparable harmony of colours ! — a memory the light of 
which the changes and chances of thirty years have not been 
able to extinguish/' The whole chapter is well worth reading, 
as a vindication of the attempt to reproduce the beauty of 
Nature in our gardens, and a condemnation of “ the so-called 
architectural school of gardening ; *’ but, as it is not bamboos, 
a few more extracts only will here be given. 

He who would lay out for himself a paradise^I use the word in old Parkin- 
son's sense — cannot do better, having the needful leisure, than set out to drink 
in wisdom in Japan.* Not in the Japanese gardens, for, as we shall see 
presently, nowhere is the gardeners* work more out of tune than in that 
country of paradoxes ; but on the mountain side, in the dim recesses of the 
forest, by the banks of many a torrent, there the great silent teacher has 
mapped out for our instruction plans and devices which are the living reputa- 
tion of the heresies of stone masonry. There are spots among the Hakond 
Mountains, not to mention many other places, of which the study of a life- 
time could hardly exhaust the lessons. One reason which makes Japan such 
a rich field for observation is that, perhaps, in no other country will you find 
so many types of vegetation within so small an area. The sombre gloom of 
the Cryptomerias, the stiflE and stately Firs, Pine trees twisted and gnarled 
into every conceivable shapes, flowering trees and shrubs in countless varieties, 
combined with the feathering grace of the Bamboo, and all arranged as if the 
function of each plant were, not only itself to look its very best, but also to 
enhance and set off the beauty of its neighbours— present a series of pictures 
difficult to realise. Fancy a great glen all besnowed with the tender bloom 
of Cherries and Peaches and Magnolias in .spring, or blazing with the flames 
of Maples to warm the chill October, and in its depths a great water-fall 
leaping from rock to rock for some hundreds of feet I Here and there the 
soft brown thatch of some peasant's cottage, or the quaint caves of a Buddhist 
temple, jut out from the hill-side, while far down below you see the emerald 
green patches of paddyheld, with great white cranes stalking about in solemn 
state. In such a glen you may sit hour after hour, feasting your eyes in 
wonder, and learning how to get the fullest value out of your treasures at 

* Mr. Mitford was once second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan, 
and ii the author of of OM Japan, 
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home. Few if any of the plants which you are admiring are too tender to be 
grown in England, and the fair landscape before you furnishes the key to 
their successful adaptation. 

“The Japanese arc true lovers of scenery ; no people have a keener feeling 
for a beautiful landscape ; to them a moon>rising over Mount Fuji is a poem, 
and their pilgrimages to see the almonds in blossom, or the glories of the 
Autumn tints, are almost proverbial— and yet, strange to say, in their gardens 
they seem to take a delight in setting at defiance every one of those canons 
which Nature has laid down so unmistakably for those who will be at the 
pains to read them. The Japanese garden is a mere toy that might be the 
appanage of a doll's hous Everything is in miniature.” 

Dwarf forests, imitation mountains ; everything spick and 
span, intensely artificial ; the average Japanese garden is a 
mere whimsical toy, the relic of an art imported from China, 
and stereotyped on the willow-pattern plate.’* May not the 
secret of what seems to Mr. Mitford merely unaccountably 
bad taste be — that, having the beautiful scenery and vegeta- 
tion he describes everywhere not far oflF, and also knowing 
that he cannot successfully Imitate it, the Jap prefers the con- 
trasts which his ingenuity produces so well? It seems a case 
of ‘ quot homines^ tot sententics^^ and Mr. Mitford might bo 
more tolerant. There is room enough on the earth for both 
him and the Japanese nation. He had better not provoke 
them, or they may start a crusade against the English style 
of landscape gardening. They are an aggressive nation. Japa- 
nese botanists even are coming to the front, and quite lately have 
given a lesson to their European teachers. At a meeting of the 
Linnean Society, in London, on June 17th, 1897, ^ Scott, 

F. R. S., exhibited original preparations by Professor Ikeno 
and Dr. Hirase, of Tokio, Japan, illustrating a great discovery 
regarding the process of reproduction in two very different 
looking plants, Gymno.spermous Phanerogams, namely, Ginkgo 
biloba (formerly Salisburia adiantifolia — the so-callcd Maiden- 
hair tree) and Qycas revoluta. The nature of the discovery is 
too technical for transcription in the Calcutta Review ; but it 
may be said to amount to this that fertilisation takes place 
in these two plants in the same manner as in Ferns. The 
English botanists, in conclave a.ssembled, had to admit that 
the facts shown on the slides exhibited admitted of no other 
interpretation than that given by their Japanese fellow-workers. 

Mr. Mitford looks upon gardening as one of the fine arts, 
and, rightly understood, not one of the least difficult. The 
painter or sculptor produces his effects at once, but the gardener 
has to consider not what his work is now, but what it will 
grow into ten, twenty, fifty years hence. If he has a background 
ready-made to his hand, he is lucky, but if he has to make it 
he has to do so with trees which are mostly far slower of 
growth than the more immediately effective plants which it is 
their office to set off. He has to balance questions of soil, 
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light, moisture. All this involves not only the poetic sense, 
but also great and patiently acquired knowledge. And, “ if 
the background be unfitting all the work is thrown away. 
Colour, form, light and shade, all have to be studied in the 
' composition of one of these living pictures which the gardener 
paints with living materials.” 

Mr. Mitford concludes his apology, and his book, with the 
following passage : — 

“ So far as our present knowledge goes, with the single exception of For- 
tune’s Chama.’rops, the hardy bamboos are the only plants which help us to 
give, in certain appropriate places, some faint idea of the mysterious vegeta* 
lion of warm climates. Outlandcrs it must be confessed that they are, with 
the impress of their foreign origin stamped on every feature, diflEerin‘4 in that 
from many an impostor, too often undetected, that raises its bragging head 
with as much effrontery as if it could trace an English pedigree back beyond 
the Crusades. The impostor is admitted without a word ; but give place to the 
more honest and charming oullandcr, and you are a Goth, a destroyer of the 
English landscape when, turning an alley, you bring the purist to some secluded 
sjiot framing a picture which he cannot understand, and in his superiority will 
not admire, but which to you brings back something like a subtle fragrance 
of the dim far-away.” 

An appendix to the book consists of a note on Japanese 
Nomenclature of Bamboos, which will be of great use to travel- 
lers and residents in Japan, as well as to collectors and the 
nursery gardeners who arc now importing bamboos in large 
quantities. The Japanese names, which are given in Roman 
characters, number nearly thirty, besides synonyms, and 
opposite these are given the corresponding botanical names, 
also with synonyms. In time Mr. Mitford says, when more 
consignments have been received from Japan, it will be easy 
to identify all the Japanese names with their European (scien- 
tific ?) equivalents. The difficulty at present is that the 
Japanese labels are lost, or destroyed as valueless by European 
nurserymen, who, of course, are unable to decipher them ; so 
they send the plants out under improvised and often inappro- 
priate names, unless they have the aid of a skilled botanist. 

C. W. Hope. 



Art. III.— INDIA BEFORE THE ENGLISH. 

I T is, perhaps, no more than natural that the prevailing un* 
rest in India should have imparted a new stimulus to the 
perennial controversy regarding the comparative happiness of 
the people of the country under native rule in the past and 
under British rule at the present day. Yet it is more than 
questionable whether the controversy is not one which, from the 
very nature of the case, is foredoomed to futility. 

Amidst a Babel ofcontendingopinions as tothesuccess ornon- 
success of British administration in India, when a large number 
of disputants maintain that progress in that country has been 
phenomenal, while others declare that England is ruining India, 
body and soul, it will be well for a few moments to turn from 
the war of words and clash of conflicting arguments to the 
solid standpoint of historic truth ; and to attempt to gather 
from unimpeachable ancient records how the matter stands, 
for I am convinced that in the minds of the majority there is 
much misty ignorance regarding the true condition of India 
before the advent of the British, so that opinions are often 
formed upon bases quite unsound. The case stands bioadiy 
thus : Many Hindiis are convinced tnat their couhtiy was 
better governed by their own rulers than it is now, and some 
people in this country think the same thing. Well, if that be 
the case. Her Majesty’s Government ought to learn the truth. 
It would lead to better government in the future, and if it is 
not the case, the Hindds ought to learn the truth. It would 
lead to their greater contentment in the future ; and content- 
ment means happiness. So that, for the benefit of both sides, 
investigation can, I think, only lead to good results. But at the 
outset the enquiry must be conducted on purely historical lines, 
since it is on those lines alone that we can proceed with safety. 
tVe want the acttial facts ; nothing else is of any value f Such 
are the opening sentences of a highly interesting paper which 
was read recently before the East India Association in London 
by Mr. Robert Sewell, of the Madras Civil Service, and which, 
though it bears the title, India before the English," is really 
occupied with the question to which we refer. 

Now, it is precisely because nothing " but the actual facts ’’ is 
of any value that, as it seems to us, labour spent in endea- 
vouring to arrive at an answer to this question, is labour spent 
in the pursuit of an ignis fatuus. For not only is the evidence 
furnished by the ancient records cited by Mr. Sewell in 
his paper hopelessly inadequate for its determination, but the 
facts to which alone it relates are not the essential facts. As far 
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as the question at issue is concerned, they are valuable only as 
indications of what, on a series of assumptions most of which 
are, to say the least, highly fallible, we might, with more or 
less reason, expect the essential facts to be. While, in other 
words, the question of the happiness of the people is one of 
feelings, and not of objective facts, it is with objective facts 
alone that these records are occupied : and the same may be 
said of nearly all the evidence that is available regarding the 
condition of society in India in ancient times. 

It is true that, on the physical side, the relation between 
objective facts of a certain o-der and the feelings of those 
affected by them is approximately the same for the great 
majority of ordinarily constituted human beings. But it is not 
mainly, or even largely, from facts of this order that the daily 
lives of the mass of mankind take their colour ; and with 
such highly complex sets of facts as make up the customary 
conditions of the lives of peoples and individuals the case is 
altogether different. It may be possible for a man to form an 
approximately accurate conception of what would be the effect 
on his feelings if he were suddenly subjected to some such set 
of facts, differing widely, but in a definite way, from those to 
which he was accustomed, or fiom any of which he had ex- 
perience ; though even here the risk of error would be much 
greater than most persons would be apt to think. It would be 
more difficult for him to form a conception of the way in which 
his feelings would be affected by the same set of facts if they 
constituted the condition of life in which he had been born and 
bred ; and it would bestill more difficult for him to form a concep- 
tion of the way in which the feelings of his distant ancestors would 
have been affected by them. Yet, before we can be in a position 
to answer the question discussed in Mr, SevvelTs paper, we must 
not only have a far more complete knowledge than we actually 
possess of the highly complicated sets of facts which constitut- 
ed the conditions of life in India centuries and tens of 
centuries ago, but we must also be able to form a distinct 
conception of the way in which those conditions, differing 
widely though they must necessarily have done from any of 
which we have any experience, affected the feelings of races 
differing no less widely from ourselves in habits of life and 
modes of thought and feeling. 

How often, on comparing two periods in our own lives that 
contrast sharply in respect of conditions of great moment-^ 
conditions which, to the majority of mankind, mightseem sufficient 
to make all the difference between happiness and misery— and 
that differ materially in no other respect which would be likely 
to strike the attention of the superficial observer, do we not 
find it extremely difficult, or even impossible, to determine 
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which was, on the whole, the happier period. How often, 
again, on making such a comparison, do we not find the 
scale turned — and turned in a direction opposite to that 
to which a superficial observer would expect it to incline — 
by some subtle difference which even the most intimate of 
companions could not hope to detect ; which, it may be, eludes 
even our own mental grasp. And, if it is thus difficult for us 
to compare the effect, on our own feelings, of two sets of con- 
ditions both of which we have actually experienced, how much 
more difficult must it not be for us to compare the effects, on 
the feelings of an alien people, of two widely different sets of 
conditions with neither of which we are familiar ? 

The difficulty of the task, moreover, is enormously increased 
by the fact that there are a number of fallacies which, in 
instituting such a comparison, it is hardly possible for human 
nature to escape. One of these is the tendency to judge of the 
effect of the conditions compared on the feelings of those 
subjected to them by the criterion of what we imagine would 
be their effect on ourselves. We may endeavour honestly 
enough to put ourselves in the place of those whose feelings 
are in question, and, after making due allowance for what we 
conceive to be the differences between our mental, moral and 
physical constitutions and theirs, to imagine how we should 
be affected. But it is certain that, wher'^ these persons differ 
from ourselves as widely as does the average native of India, 
even at the present day, to say nothing of him of the remote 
part, the conceptions attainable by such a process, however 
carefully and with however much insight it may be performed, 
must differ very widely from the reality, and that the resulting 
judgment is extremely likely to be altogether erroneous. 

Seeing that in many respects we have, beyond doubt, mate- 
rially modified the conditions of life in India, especially in the 
larger towns, in the direction of our own ideal of what is 
conducive to well-being, it is not to be wondered at that, so 
far as our judgment is influenced by the bias to which we are 
referring, we should conclude that the people of the country 
must be far happier now than they were even in the palmiest 
days of Hindu rule Yet the chances, it may be suspected, 
are greatly against our judgment on the point being correct. 

A forcible illustration of our liability to error from the 
cause under consideration is furnished by the case of 
sanitary reform. To the cultured Englishman, it seems 
scarcely conceivable that the people of India should not 
greatly prefer their towns regularly swept and garnished, and 
protected from cholera by a filtered water-supply, from small- 
pox by vaccination, and from general foulness, with the limitless 
possibilities of disease implied in it^ by carefully devised sani- 
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tary regulations. But the Cultured Englishman forgets, or 
realises but dimly, that the point of view from which he regards 
the matter diffeis from that from which nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand natives of Indiaj regard 
it in several respects of the utmost importance. 

To begin with, the cultured Englishman is thoroughly con- 
vinced that sanitation is actually in a high degree conducive 
to health. Consequently, if the state, in this respect, of the 
town that is swept, garnished, and the rest shonld be better 
afterwards than it was before, he unhesitatingly attributes the 
change to the process. If, on the contrary, its state should 
happen to be worse, he is convinced that the change is due to 
some independent cause which has more than neutralised the 
results of sanitation, and, in default of sanitation, would have 
produced even more disastrous results. The average native 
of India, on the other hand, is profoundly sceptical, or 
absolutely incredulous, of the benefits of sanitation after 
Western methods, and in many cases probably believes it 
to be positively harmful. If the health of the town to which 
it is applied should be better afterwards than it was be- 
fore, he attributes the result to the will of Providence, or to 
anything but sanitation ; while, if it is worse than before, he is 
likely enough to attribute the change either directly to sanita- 
tion, or to the divine wrath provoked by it. But even if the 
people of India were as fully convinced as the cultured English- 
man is of the efficacy of sanitation, and if, further, they attached as 
much importance to health and to the death-rate, the fact still 
remains that the cost of sanitation weighs upon them so much 
more heavily than upon him, that there is no guarantee that 
they would concur in his opinion of its desirability. 

When we speak of the cost of sanitation, we refer, it will be 
understood, not to the mere pecuniary cost, though that presses 
upon the mass of the people of India with a severity which Eng- 
lishmen can hardly realise, but of the harassment, the oppression, 
the opportunities of extortion, the restraints upon liberty, the 
interference with immemorial custom, and the violation of 
domestic privacy, which it entails, disamenities which all affect 
the average Native of India to a vastly greater extent than the 
average Englishman. We have little doubt, in fact, that, even 
if the effects of sanitation in the shape of improved public 
health were twice as marked as they are, and if the people of 
the country were thoroughly convinced of the fact, the great 
majority of them would unhesitatingly prefer to be relieved of 
the taxes, the rules, and the inspection and its incidents, which 
it involves, and to take their chance in peace. 

Another source of error is the general tendency to exagger- 
ate the effect of differences in the ordinary physical conditions 
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of life and to ignore the accommodation which habit brings 
about. We say the ordinary physical conditions of life, for we 
are not referring to such exceptional conditions as cause acute 
physical pain, or such extreme discomfort as no amount of 
habit can be expected sensibly to mitigate, but to the conditions 
that make up the daily routine of life of the mass of every com- 
munity — their customary fare, raiment, housing, and the like. 
To the wealthy Engli‘^hman, accustomed to a dinner of many 
courses of rich and delicate viands cunningly prepared, and 
washed down, it may be. with costly wines, it would, no doubt, be 
a scarcely tolerable hardship to be suddenly put upon a regimen 
of boiled rice and pulse, with a pinch of salt ; and he is naturally 
apt to think that something at least of this hardship must be 
felt by the Indian peasant, whose fare is of th'^ latter kind from 
one month's end to another. But this is a complete delusion ; 
and, though there is, doubtless, a considerable difference in the 
total amount of satisfaction derived by the wealthy Englishman 
on the one hand, and the Indian peasant on the other, from 
their respective diets, it is quite insignificant compared with what 
either of them would be apt to imagine, and still more insignifi- 
cant as a factor in the happiness of either of them. Yet the 
difference between the conditions concerned in these two cases 
is far greater than any difference that can reasonably be sup- 
posed to exist between the daily fare of the average Indian 
peasant of to-day and that of his forerunner under, say, the 
Cholas. 

Apart, however, from the consideration with which we have 
just been dealing — that the facts on which Mr. Sewell relies are 
not the essential facts, and that any attempt to infer thi; essen- 
tial facts from them is, from the nature of the case, beset by 
difficulties that are practically insuperable — , these facts are so 
scanty and so isolated that it is impossible, in the absence of other 
evidence, which is not forthcoming, to arrive at any definite 
conclusion as to their true bearing on the question, even of the 
physical conditions of the life of the people in Hindu times. 

Mr. Sewell's paper is occupied, for the most part, with an 
endeavour to establish two points. One of these is that there 
was never, as he alleges, Hindus generally, as well as many 
Englishmen, imagine, ^ golden age” when all India was 
governed by a single native-born Emperor ; and tlie other is 
that taxation, and especially the land-tax, was much heavier, 
and its incidence much more oppressive, in Hindu times, than 
it is under British rule. 

Regarding the former point, he tells us the Hindu 

dreams of there having been once a time when all India from 
the Hindd Kush to Ceylon lay under the imperial sway of 
magoificent monarchs of supreme power and dignity, the like 
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of whom the world has never seen, under whose benignant and 
enlightened government flourished all the Arts and all the 
Sciences in unparalleled splendour. He dreams that under this 
government the people were more free and less heavily taxed, 
that the taxes were less burdensome, less initating, as there 
was little or no oppression of the people by corrupt officials. 
As to the sciences, I once heard one of these dreamers, a 
young Brahman who spoke excellent English, declare in a 
lecture that the knowledge of medicine arose in Ancient India, 
as well as the knowledge of every other science ; and that such 
was the power of diagnosis possessed by the ancient Hindu 
doctors — that, whereas one of our poor ignorant latter-day sur- 
geons is compelled to examine the person of a patient to 
ascertain the cause of his illness, in old India the leech could at 
once come to a right conclusion merely by touching the end of 
a stick pushed through a hole in a curtain by a person hidden 
behind it. There was similar excellence, he averred, in all 
branches of study.*' 

In proof of the widespread character of the belief thus des- 
cribed, he quotes a paper by a Hindu writer, and a territorial 
Maharajah," in the Asiatic Quarterly Review^ who says : In 
the halcyon days of Hindu sovereignty, this land of Bharata 
enjoyed the blessings of a peaceful reign, the Court of Ayodhya, 
on the one hand, and the Court of Hastinapura, on the other 
hand, having acted as centres of political supremacy, bending 
the vassal sovereigns by the common tie of patriotism towards 
their motlier land, and loyalty towards their sovereign recognised 
as such, by divine right. From the glimpses of political history 
we can gather on the authority of our ancient epics — the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata — we learn tliat every political 
act of great moment was, before its execution, proposed by the 
sovereign head and carried by the unanimous voice of the 
vassals. . . The war of the Mahabharata was another mo- 

mentous act of politics that was brought about by the united 
voice of the suoject sovereigns and vassals who were scattered 
about the length and breadth of this vast and glorious Empire 
consisting of 56 Aryan'* (sic) principalities. Still, later, when 
we come to Somnath, we find the Hindu sovereigns assembled 
under a common banner, in the cause of their religion and 
country to oppose Mohamed (sic) of Ghazni.*' From which 
supposed facts, Mr. Sewell adds, he argues, that there must have 
been one grand Imperial Constitution over all the land, with the 
chiefs forming the responsible Council of the sovereign. 

Now, all this, Mr. Sewell says, appears to him to be untrue ; 
and he goes on to give reasons for concluding that the early 
Hindu period, before the coming of Alexander, was a period of 
constant wars of dynasties and races throughout the length 
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and breadth of the country ; that, when Alexander seized the 
Punjab, he found no lord paramount, even over Upper India, 
but many separate kings ; that, after that, a larger portion 
of Upper India lay under foreign dominion for six centuries ; 
that even Asoka was by no means a universal Chakravarti, 
as is shown by his own edicts, in which he mentions the 
names of contemporary Sovereigns ; that this state of things 
was certainly not changed by the subsequent Scythian inva- 
sions ; and that neither the Andhras, nor the Guptas, nor any 
other of the dynasties of the period acquired or claimed univer- 
sal sovereignty. 

As to Vikramaditya, again, and the legends of which he is 
the centre, he says : No such name exists in all the history 
of India, except as that of certain kings of a loc'il dynasty, the 
Western Chalukyas in the country about Bombay, and the 
Western Dekkan between the years A- D. 670 and 1126 ; and 
I have personally very little doubt that it is really round the 
first of that name that all the romantic web of stories and 
legends and fancies has been weaved. Though possessing 
quite a limited area of territory he was in his way a consider- 
able monarch. His father, Satyasraya, or Pulikesi IL, had ac- 
quired much land by conquest of neighbouring kings and na- 
tions, and Vikramaditya consolidated his power by defeating a 
confederacy of three chiefs of the Pallavas, afterwards seizing 
their capital, Kanchi, or Conjeveram, south of Madras. His 
grants and inscriptions are full of poetic boasting of his grand 
achievements. Sankacharyar, the great reformer of the Saiva 
faith appears to have lived in his reign The king was a patron 
of Literature and the Arts ; he invited Brahmans to visit him 
from various parts of India and loaded them with rich presents. 
Their return has been to immortalise him in song and story. 
Legends are told of his miraculous birth and marvellous actions. 
He has become a sort of Indian Haroun-al-Raschid, so that 
the 19th century Hindu claims for him universal supremacy over 
all India, and antedates him more than seven hundred years, 
in order that it may appear that he was the founder of the 
Vikrama era.'' And he goes on to argue, with Professor Kiel- 
horn, that the Vikrama era was not associated with the name of 
Vikramaditya till many centuries after his time ; that it was 
previously styled the Vikrama era simply, and that, in all pro- 
bability, it originally meant merely the current era." 

Though this is, perhaps, not very conclusive, there is very 
little room for doubting the correctness of Mr. Sewell^s view of 
the main fact, that there was never a period before the advent 
of British rule when India was not divided into many indepen- 
dent States. But, assuming this to be the truth, it is not very 
clear why he should lay so miich stress on it. As far as actual 
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facts are concerned, we know of only one ground on which it can 
be reasonably contended that the mass of the people of India 
would be likely to be happier undei a single sovereign than under 
,,a number of independent sovereigns ; and that is that the risk 
of war would be much smaller in the foimer case, since it could 
occur only as the result of invasion from without, or of 
rebellion. But without a far more accurate knowledge than 
we at present possess of the way in which war was commonly 
carried on in early Hindu times, it is impossible to form any 
opinion as to the extent to which its stress was felt by the mass 
of the people, or as to the light in which it was regarded by 
those actually engaged in it, or immediately concerned in its 
failure or success. 

It may, no doubt, be argued with justice that, if there is a 
widespread conviction among the people of India that their 
ancestors were happier under Hindu rule in the remote past 
than they themselves arc under British rule, and if, again, 
this conviction is merely, or largely, a corollary of the belief 
that, at the time to which it refers, the country was under the 
rule of a single sovereign, then it might, from a political point 
of view, be a matter of considerable importance to convince the 
people that the latter belief is baseless. But, even granting the 
belief in the greater happiness of the people under Hindu rule 
to be widespread, is there any good ground for thinking that it 
rests upon any such foundation as that in question ? It is ex- 
tremely doubtful, to begin with, whether the Hindus at all 
generally believe that, as a matter of fact, Vikramaditya, or any 
other of the mighty Hindu sovereigns of tradition really ruled 
over the whole of what wc understand by India. But it is still 
more doubtful whether those who do entertain this belief attri- 
bute the happiness enjoyed by the subjects of such sovereigns 
to the fact that they had no rivals and no compeers. The ten- 
dency among tlicm, as far as our experience goes, is to find an 
explanation of it in the beneficence of disposition of these 
rulers ; in their wisdom and justice, and in the vigour and 
vigilance of their internal administration. It may be quite 
true that, as Mr. Sewell says, Vikramaditya is a sort of Hindu 
Haroun-al-Raschid ; but who ever imagined that the amenities 
of life in Baghdad, real or imaginary, under that Khalifa, had 
anything to do with the extent of his dominions, which, by the 
way, was not very great ? 

The evidence brought forward by Mr. Sewell to show that 
taxation was heavier under Hindu rule is less irrelevant ; but it 
is hopelessly inconclusive, even as regards the material well- 
being of the people. 

As to the land-tax, we learn, from an inscription in the 
Tanjore temple, that under the kings of the Chola dynasty, it 
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was paid in kind, being assessed in the lump upon the whole 
villnge. which whs carefully measured. Comparing this system 
with that which obtains under British rule, Mr. Sewell remarks : 
** The several farmers were absolutely at the mercy of the vil- 
lage elders as to their individual shares. When disputes arose 
it would seem very easy, with such an elaborate system of mea- 
surement, to confuse the minds of the village Councillors, how- 
ever anxious they may have been to decide aright, or to entire- 
ly befog the intellect of the aggrieved cultivator. Weights and 
measures varied in every village, and even if the amount of 
marakkdls of grain payable were at last definitely settled, the 
intriguing village official could take refuge in the difference be- 
tween the adavallan marakkdl and the local measure of the 
same name. Now, for all this what have we substituted ? We 
deal, as I have said, direct with each cultivator, the village ac- 
countant being merely the record-keeper* Each lyot has his 
paper showing precisely how much he has individually to pay 
the State in cash as land revenue. And in place of this su- 
premely confusing system of measurement we have one which 
would describe the village in question thus : Total so many 
acres, assessment so many rupees ; deduct waste and communal 
land so many acres, assessment so much ; taxable remainder 
so many acres, so much assessment. Finally our acre is a 
fixed measure, and the village officers are furnished with 
necessary chaims, so that no mistake is possible.’’ And he asks 
which system conduces most to the welfare and contentment 
of the Indian farmer ? 

Then a long statement by a Hindu Dewan of one of the 
Native States of our own day is quoted to show the oppression 
and annoyance incidental to the system of payment in kind. 

As to the comparative amount of the land revenue under British 
and under Hindu rule, respectively, Mr. Sewell brings forward 
evidence to show that, alike under the Cholas, under the Hindu 
dynasties in the Northern Circars, and under the Vijayanagar 
Hindu kings, it was at least half the gross produce, and he 
argues that these instances are probably typical of what was the 
practice in other parts of India, whereas under British rule the 
State takes a sum representing from one-fourth to one-sixth 
only. 

As to other forms of taxation, Mr. Sewell cites a translation 
by Dr. Hultzsch of a royal grant of a Chc>Ia sovereign of the 
nth century A. D., in wliich occurs the following list of taxes : 
“ Tax for the village watchman ; tax for the village accoun- 
tant ; tax for unripe fruit in month of Karttigar ; tax on 
looms ; tax on oil-mills ; tax on trade ; tax on goldsmiths ; 
tax on animals ; tax on tanks ; tax on water courses ; 
tolls; tax on .weights; fines for selling rotten drugs” (not a 
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tax) ; “ tax on shops ; tax on salt ; lax on elephant stalls ; 
tax on horse-stables/* besides four taxes the names of 
which are untranslatable, while rmother list of the same 
place and period mentions, in addition to the above, one 
ndli of rice for every platter ; one nAli of rice on each day 
sacred to the worship of ancestors ; a tax on weddings ; a tax 
on washermen's stones ; a tax on potters ; rent for use of water 
and collection of leaves ; brokerage, and a tax on neatherds, 
and yet another list mentions a police tax ; a tax on Jains ; a 
tax for the support of the Prime Minister, and fees in the nature 
of stamp duty on documents. 

Evidence is further given, referring to different periods, from 
the time of Megasthenes to the close of the last century, to show 
that this state of things was not exceptional ; and there is no 
reason to suppose that it was. It may probably be fairly as- 
sumed that all over India, under the Hindus, the system of 
taxation was very much what it was in Southern India under 
the Cholas. Admitting this, however, the facts will not support 
the conclusion Mr, Sewell draws from them, or, indeed, any 
definite conclusion, as to the happiness of the people, or even 
as to their material prosperity, in Hindu, as compared with 
British, times. 

A writer in the Calcutta Statesman^ reviewing the paper, has 
very justly pointed out that the weak point in Mr, SewelTs 
case is that what we want to know, before we can estimate, 
however imperfectly, the bearing of the facts on the question of 
the happiness of the people, is not how much was taken from 
the subject in the shape of taxation, but how much was left to 
him to eat, drink, and clothe himself withal," but that 

not only does Mr. Sewell give us absolutely no direct 
evidence on this point, but, even admitting his view of the 
comparative weight of taxation to be correct, the inference he 
draws, that the agriculturist was correspondingly worse off, or 
worse off at all, even economically, under Hindu than he is 
under British rule, is very far from being inevitable.” 

And, as regards the latter argument, he goes on to remark, 
with reference to the land-tax in particular, that it is quite 
possible that “ the one-half of the produce which was all — as- 
suming it to have been all — that was left him under Hindu 
rule, was actually more than the three-fourths, or five-sixtiis of 
the produce wliich the British Government leavts, or imagines 
that it leaves, him. What is more, not only is it quite possible, 
but it is highly probable, that the proportion of the one-half of 
the produce of which the agriculturist succeeded in retaining 
the benefit under Hindu rule, was a good deal larger than that 
of the three-fourths, or five-sixths, of the produce of which he 
succeeds in retaining the benefit under British rule. There are 
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Strong reasons, indeed, for thinking that, in the case of some 
three-fourths of the agriculturists, at the lowest computation, 
the money-lender, who is practically the product of British rule, 
absorbs all the difference, or even more than the difference, 
between the quota of the produce which the cultivator had to 
surrender to the State under Native rule, and that which he has 
to surrender to the British Government. It is pretty clear, 
indeed, that Mr. Sewell attempts to prove too much. What- 
ever the agriculturist paid to the State under Hindi! rule, and 
whatever he does not pay to it under British rule, it is notorious 
that under British rule he succeeds, in three cases out of four, 
in retaining for the benefit of himself and his family no more, 
and often less, than suffices to maintain him and them in 
moderate physical health,’* 

But there are other considerations which make it quite impos- 
sible for us to estimate the comparative effect of the land-tax 
under Hindu and under British rule on the economic condition 
of the people. Not only is it possible that, owing to the greater 
fertility of the soil, the one-half of the produce left to the 
cultivator by the Hindu ruler was actually more than the 
larger proportion which the British Government leaves him ; 
but it is highly probable that, owing to the super-abundance of 
uncultivated land even in the more flourishing parts of the 
country, the average holding of the cultivator was considerably 
larger than it is at present. There would appear, indeed, to 
have been no reason, in those days, when a large proportion of 
the country was forest, why, if he found his share of the pro- 
duce of his holding insufficient to maintain himself and his 
family in comfort, and if, as must necessarily have been the 
case, it left him anything at all beyond the mere wages of 
labour, the cultivator should not have brought more land under 
the plough. It is difficult, in fact, to believe that, under the 
conditions we are describing, rack-renting can have been at 
all generally possible ; while, even if it was possible, it must 
in most cases have been so obviously detrimental to the best 
interests of the Stale as to make it highly improbable. 

As to the form in which the land-revenue was levied in 
Hindu times, it is undeniable that the system of payment in 
kind holds out more opportunity for extortion on the part of 
the officials employed in estimating and measuring the crops, 
and to abuse in a variety of ways, than that of payment in 
cash, though it also holds out more opportunity of evasion on 
the part of the cultivator. But, on the other hand, it must 
not be forgotten that it is in a large measure the system of 
payment in cash under British rule that has reduced the culti- 
vator to his present state of dependence on the money-lender. 
It may also be added — though this can hardly be said to 
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affect the question at issue — that the state of trade and of the 
cuirency in Hindu times probably made the adoption of the 
system of cash payments impracticable. It is further to be 
remembered that, under the system of payment in kind, the 
^imount to be paid adjusts itself automatically to the cultivator’s 
means of paying it. If the season is a good one, the amount, 
but not the weight of the land-revenue, is proportionately in 
creased, while, m the opposite case, it is proportionately dimi- 
nished, without the necessity of his applying for a remission. 

As to the plan of assessing each village in a lump sum and 
leaving it to the village elders to apportion the shares of the in- 
dividual cultivators, no doubt it placed in the hands of the village 
elders a power which they would not always exercise impartially. 
One result of the system probably was that the rates paid by the 
cultivators for land of a particular quantity varied in the inverse- 
ratio of their caste rank, or respectability, a distinction which 
survives to our own day in many parts of the country — Behar, 
for example — where the Zemindari system prevails. This, 
however, unjust and invidious as it may appear to us, is not 
regarded as a hardship by the people of the country even 
now, and was much less likcdi-lo be so regarded under Hindu 
rule, Mr. Sewell’s remarks about the liability of the aggrieved 
cultivator in case of dispute, to be befogged by the compli- 
cated system of measurement that prevailed, and by the 
differences in the weights and measures current in different 
villages, or between the official and the village standard, it 
seems to imply an unduly mean estimate of the average intelli- 
gence of the Indian cultivator. Our experience of him is 
that, at the present day, at all events, he is almost preternaturally 
sharp in all matters of the kind, and we see no reason for 
thinking that he was less so a thousand, or, for the matter of 
that, two thousand years ago. 

But even if the tendency of the system was, on the whole, 
to favour the aggrandisement of the strong at the expense of 
the weak, it had its compensations even for the latter, not the 
least of them being that it saved them from direct contact with 
the officers of the Slate. 

As regards miscellaneous taxes, under Hindu rule, it can 
hardly be doubted, in the face of the evidence brought forward 
by Mr. Sewell, that their multitude was very great, and tliough^ 
as the wiiter already quoted points out, some allowance must 
be made for the fact that a large number— indeed the greater 
portion — of them are really one tax, 7/f^., a tax on trades and 
professions, which, in the lists given, is multiplied as many 
times as there are separate trades and professi(i>ns to be taxed,” 
it seems practfcally certain that the total amount of taxation 
other than land-revenue, or rather the proportion it bore to the 
incomes taxed, was much greater under Hindu than it is 
VOL. cvi.] 4 
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under British rule. But, as was remarked in the case of the 
land-revenue, there is not an iota of evidence as to what the in- 
comes, whether of the cultivators or other classes, of those days 
were ; and, in the absence of such evidence, it is manifestly 
impossible to arrive at any conclusion either as to the compa- 
rative weight of taxation, or as to the comparative well-being of 
the mass of the people, after discharging all their liabilities to 
the State, in the two periods. 

Our object so far has been to show that discussion of the 
question of the comparative happiness of the people of India 
under Hindu and under British rule, respectively, must almost 
necessarily be futile for any practical purpose, owing t'> the in- 
adequacy of the data available for its investigation. But there 
are other reasons why, equally from the nature of the case, such 
discussion is altogether unlikely to be productive of the beneficial 
consequences which Mr. Sewell anticipates from it. Whether 
the common native belief that the country was better govern- 
ed under the Hindus be true, or not, it is equally important, he 
argues, that the truth should be known. For in the one case the 
result would be that we should govern the country better in the 
future; while in the other case it would be that the natives would 
be more contented in the future. But, as Mr. H. Beveiidgc, 
in an inteiesting letter on Mr. Sewell’s paper published in the 
Asiatic Quarterly, has pointed out, it is improbable that any- 
thing we could do would convince the Natives that their belief 
on the subject is wrong ; and this is improbable not merely be- 
cause, as he remarks, the belief rests on an impalpable senti- 
ment on which arguments and facts have no effect, but be- 
cause, in any case, what we should have to prove in order to 
convince them, would be that the country was worse governed 
under its ancient rulers, not according to our ideal, but accord- 
ing to theirs ; and so different are these ideals that, in not a few 
cases, the facts to which Englishmen would confidently appeal 
to prove their case would be appealed to no less confidently 
by the average native to prove his. The whole argument, 
in fact, assumes an agreement, in all essential particulars 
at least, between Natives and Englishmen as to what good 
government is ; and no such agreement exists. 

Englishmen, it may be added, are no more likely to be con- 
vinced that India was better governed, than Natives are like’.y to 
be convinced that it was worse governed, under Hindu than it is 
under British rule. More than this, even if Englishmen were 
convinced that the people were happier under Hindu than they 
are under British rule, it is equally unlikely that their policy 
would be materially modified by the fact. Who that knows 
them can doubt that they would still continue to govern the 
country in accordance with their own convictions as to what 
ought to conduce to the happiness of the people ? 
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^T^IMES of misrule and anarchy have in all ages anfd 

JL countries favoured the growth and rise of gang-robbery. 
On such occasions, some bold adventurer, taking advantage 
of the disordeied state of the country-side, has, it has almost 
always been found, set himself up as a robber-chief, and^ 
gathering to his standard the roving blades, swashbucklers 
and landless loons of the country, started forward on his 
career of rapine and robbery. Such a state of things arose 
in many of the districts of Bengal after the subversion, by the 
East India Company's government under Lord Clive, of the 
Mahomedan dynasty of Murshidabad, as the result of the 
crowning victory of Plassy. 

As a consequence of the establishment of British rule rn 
Bengal, the fauzdari establishments and the summary laws of 
the Mahomedan government for the suppression of crime were 
abolished, and, in their stead, the Government of the East India 
Company established police-stations, presided over by 
darogas, at different places throughout the province for the 
keeping of the peace. But the insufficiently manned and still 
more inefficient police of those days were unable to repress 
the lawlessness which was rife all over the province in this its 
transition state ; and the district of Bengal became, in con- 
sequence, one vast hotbed of dacoity and other serious crime. 
Bands of robbers and dakaits sprang into existence by the 
score ; and the result was that insecurity reigned rampant 
over the land to such an extent that men were obliged to bury 
all their valuables and surplus cash under the ground. The 
well-to-do classes of the people used to retain in their service 
professional club-men, called paiks^ to keep watch and ward 
over their houses and defend them from violence in case of 
attack. Even Calcutta, which had then recently been made 
the capital of the province, was not free from the depredations 
of these marauders, Towards the close of the last century, 
dacoity was of every-day occurrence in and about this 
city. The Rev. J. Long writes: ‘‘In 1780, in a Calcutta 
paper it is stated, a few nights ago four armed men entered 
the house of a Mooiman near Chowringhee and carried off his 
daughter. Even down to the beginning of the present century, 
so gieat was the fear of robbery and murder in Calcutta, espe- 
cially in the native quarter of the city, that no native would 
venture out, after dusk, with very good clothes on him. If 
this^ was the state of affairs in the metropolis, it can very well 
be imagined how much more insecure were men’s lives 
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and property in the mofussil. In those troublous days the 
district of Nadiya in Bengal became the head-quarters of a 
band of dacoits under the leadership of a robber-chief, by 
name Biswanath Babu, who set up, like the injured Earl 
of Huntingdon in Peacock’s Maid Marian, in the combined 
character of patriotic outlaw and generous reiver, and carried 
on his depredations on the wealthy and the commercial public 
generally. It is iry intention to give in these pages short 
sketch of his life and thrilling adventures by field and a flood. 

Biswanath was born in Gidribhdtchhdli, an obscure village 
eight miles to the east of Chdpdd Thdni, in the district of Na- 
diya. He belonged to the Tetule Bagdi caste and was an agri- 
culturist by birth, his forefathers having earned their livelihood 
by tillage only. In early life, his attention was attracted 
towards Vaishnavism, the dominant cult of Nadiya. He 
accordingly joined a secret fraternity of Vaishnava men and 
women who had devoted themselves to the cultivation of the 
mystic tenets of their sect ; most of whom belonged to his 
own and the neighbouring villages, and with whom he used to 
meet secretly. At these clandestine meetings, Biswanath was 
brought into contact with a female member of the fraternityi 
who was the daughter of Panchkawri Sirdar, a well-known 
clubman of those days, and contracted a liking for her company 
which, course of time, ripened into intimacy. One day, 
discovering Biswanath and his daughter in a compromising 
situation, Panchkawri seized the former and, confining him in 
a room, left the house, to consult with his sister's son, Meghai 
Sirdar, who was employed as a paik in a neighbouring indigo 
factory, about the punishment to be meted out to the lover. 

In her father's absence, Panchkawrie's daughter set her 
lover free. Having thus escaped from the clutches of his 
enemies, Biswanath became very careful. One day a rumour 
spread in the village that Panchkawrie’s daughter had been 
bitten by a snake in the house of her cousin Meghii and had 
died of the bite. On hearing of this occurrence, Biswanath 
at once concluded that the story of her death from snakebite 
was an invention, and that there must have been foul play at 
that bottom of it. Regarding himself as the cause of his un- 
fortunate mistress’s untimely death, he vowed to be avenged 
on her father and cousin for the cold-blooded murder. This 
unhappy incident proved, indeed, to be a turning-point in 
Biswanath's life. All In's cherished hopes were blasted, and all 
his resolves were changed by the sad end of his mistress. 

In those olden times, when the good old rule, the simple 
plan, 

That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can,*’ 
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was the order of the day, gang-robbery was recognised 
as a profession, and a man’s influence was gauged by the 
number of clubmen he kept in his service. Even influential 
zemindars of those days used to retain in their employment 
bands of lawless swash-bucklers and filibusters, not only for 
the purpose of defending their lives and properties from pro- 
fessional robbers, but also as an agency for wreaking their 
vengeance on other foes as well. Thus it came to pass that 
Biswanath also set up as a robber-chief and maintained under 
him a gang of dacoits to aid him in the pursuit of his pro- 
fession. Of his associates the chief were Naldubo, Krishna 
Sirdar and Sanydsi. Some say that Naldubo, as his name 
implied, could remain under water for a long time. Another 
variant of this tradition runs to the effect that he used to dive 
under the waters of the big tank at Dignagar and remain there 
with a blackened earthen pot on his head. Whenever any 
woman with ornaments on her person came to have her dip in 
the tank, he used to seize her, like a crocodile, from under- 
neath the waters and kill her by dragging her to the bottom. 
It is said that on one occasion an up-country wrestler went to 
the tank, assuming the guise of a woman, and, when attacked 
by Naldubo, caught hold of him and thrusting him into 
an iron cage, had him suspended from the branches of a big 
silk-cotton tree on its bank. Others say that Naldubo was 
one of Biswaiiatii's kdlit paiks^ or principal sword-players, and 
that he was very expert in the use of the sdtnald^ which was 
thus a formidable engine of destruction in his hands. Accord- 
ing to them Pitambar and Baidyanath were Biswanath’s prin- 
cipal adherents during the earlier stages of his career. It is 
said that both of them had separate gangs of men under them, 
and that they used to combine with that of Biswanath when a 
robbery on an extensive scale was contemplated. 

Having entered on his career as a robber-chief, Biswanath 
began to look out for an opportunity to wreak vengeance on 
Panchka wri Sirdar. He long bided his time in vain ; for the latter, 
supported as he was by his influential European employers at 
the factory, defied him and his accomplices. At last an oppor- 
tunity arrived of which Biswanath promptly availed himself. 
On one occasion Panchka wri Sirdar went to Krishnagar with 
some money remitted by his employers, leaving Meghai 
alone to mount guard at the factory. Finding Meghai alone, 
Biswanath took him by surprise one day and had him conveyed 
to Asannagar. Tradition says that Biswanath executed Meghai 
Sirdar in broad daylight, by way ©f sacrifice to the goddess 
Kdli, amidst the tom-tomming of a hundred kettle-drums, and 
Pitambar is said to have acted as executioner on the occa- 
sion. Hearing the tom-tomming on his way back from Krish- 
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nagar, Panchkawri Sirdar suspected that something untoward 
must have happened in his absence. His suspicions were 
confirmed when he found Meghai's decapitated l\ead dangling 
from the branch of a banyan tree. Seeing this gruesome relic 
of his nepliew, he solemnly vowed to exterminate Biswanath 
and his accomplices ; and, when the authorities of the Nadiya 
district resolved on bringing them to justice, it was Panch- 
kawri Sirdar who afforded them the greatest assistance in 
tracking their whereabouts. 

It has been shown above that Biswanath, alias Bishe Ddkait, 
began his career at a time when the greatest anarchy and law- 
lessness prevailed in Bengal. The rich fattened tiiemselves 
on the plunder of the poor, and the poor weie ground exceeding 
small under the tyranny of the wealthy. The consequence 
was that the pooier classes, goaded as they were past all human 
endurance, banded themselves together to rob the wealthier 
people among tlie community of their ill-gotten gains and to 
avenge on them the wrongs they had so long meekly borne 
at their hands. Thus the whole province came to he in- 
fested by numerous gangs of dacoits, who not only exercised 
their vocation by broad daylight, but committed the gieat- 
est atrocities on their victims. But, with Bishe Dakdit’s 
appearance in the field, not only was the proverbial inhu 
manity of the robbers checked, but tiiL. wealthier classes also 
found in him a formidable antagonist to cope with. Biswa- 
nath was not only a generous outlaw, but also a patriotic 
reiver. He sliovved the greate-.t kindness towards poor 
women, children, and other helpless persons. At the same 
time, like his famous prototype, Robin Hood of England, 
he made it the ruling principle of his li^'e to take fiom 
tlie rich and give to the poor. By his fearlessness and 
his active sympathy with the poor and the oppressed, he 
succeeded in investing even the hated profession of a In'ghvvay- 
man witl» an intense charm and living interest even in the eyes 
of the peaceful classes of the community. Ilis genuine pluck, 
his magnanimity and his sympathy with the poor and the 
helpless earned for him such a name and fame throughout 
the length and breadth of the land as seldom fall to tlic lot 
even of the virtuous. His doughty deeds of valour and his 
many acts of high-minded geneiosity have made Ins name a 
household ivoid in Bengal, and arc still enshrined in many a 
song and ballad. 

It is said that “there is honour even among thieves,'* and 
Biswanath was not wanting in this respect. He would not 
attack an unwary or unprepared householder all of a sudden. 
On tlie contrary, before he committed dakaiti in a pcrson*s 
house, he used to send an anonymous letter to the goodman 
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thereof, saying that he would be his guest on a certain night. 
If the householder was wise enough to give him a hearty re- 
ception and comply with his demand, he would go away quiet- 
ly with the blackmail he had levied, without touching even 

single hair of his head. But woe betide the man who refused 
to satisfy his demand. On one occasion, it is said, Biswa- 
nath assumed the garb of a respectably-dressed gentleman 
and went to the house of a Brihman ofTiibeni, who, though 
well-known for his learning, was yet notorious for his miser- 
ly habits, and asked him what persons were entitled to the 
hoarded gold of a miser. Not knowing who the questioner 
was. the Brahman was foolish enough to cite, by way of reply 
to his query, a verse from the Shastras to the effect 
that even a thief was entitled to share in a miser’s wealth. 
Taking him at his word and throwing off his disguise, Biswa- 
nath told him point blank that, if this was so, he was, as a matter 
of light, entitled to a share in his hoarded treasures. Com- 
pletely taken by surprise, the miseily Brahman was obliged to 
send IBiswanath away with a sop of five thousand rupees. 

After the manner of all robbeis, Biswanath was a faith- 
ful votary of the goddess Kdli. Before starling on a plunder- 
ing expedition, he and his associates would worship the goddess, 
who is the tutelary deity of all thieves, robbers and persons of 
that ilk, and sacrifice a goat to her. As ddkaits are very super- 
stitious, they would then look out for omens betokening the 
success or otherwise of their expedition. If the omens were 
favourable, they at once started on their journey. If otherwise, 
they put off their intended attack. In the same way, on re- 
turning from a successful foray, they would again woiship the 
goddess and offer her sacrifices. 

On the night of the propo^^ed attack, Biswanatli and his 
accomplices used to paint their faces with soot, white paint 
and Vermillion, in order not only to disguise themselves, but 
also to give themselves a ferocious aspect. Then they started 
for the scene of their intended attack, with lighted torches and 
in military array. On arriving at their destination they used to 
yell out at the top of their voices. These blood-curdling shouts 
were known as the ddkdier-kuikuliy' or “ the dacoits’ announce- 
ment of arrival.” His mode of attack was ba-^ed on what 
might be called a scientific principle. Before delivering the 
actual attack, he used, first of all, to establish ghdtis, or posts, 
all round the house, over which the ^d//r pdiks, or the most 
skilful swordsmen of tlie gang, were told off to mount guard- 
Then the other dacoits were told off to the discharge of their 
respective duties. After this the kdlfr pdiks indulged in sword- 
play, which they called dhdU pdk kheld, yelling loudly all the 
time. Thereafter they attacked the house. 
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If the captain of the banditti saw any danger of being cap- 
tured, or if any one of the gang got wounded or killed, he used 
to bawl out ' hunshidr^ nidchhi portchel' (“take caie, a fly 
has got caught*’), which, in the robbers* slang, means “ bewaie, 
there is danger ahead.” If he saw actual danger, he used 
to shout out, gurdoj^ or “ haul up the netj* which, in the secret 
jargon of the dacoits, means ” stop plundering and run away.” 
On this note of alann being given by the robber-chief, all 
the members of the gang stopped plundering and cleared out 
from the scene of action as fast as their heels could carry 
them. 

Like all dacoits of those days, Biswanath was very skilful 
in tlie use of stilts, which were called ranpds in robbers^ slang. 
These ranpds had bracket-like appendages attached at top and 
bottom, on which the rider placed his feet, holding the tops of 
both the stilts to balance himself with. If it was necessary to 
travel very fast, the feet used to be placed on the topmost 
brackets, or footholds. If an easy-going pace was required, the 
dacoits made use of the nethermost footholds. Thus mounted, 
it is said, Biswanath could outstrip the fastest horsemen and 
cover very long distances in an incredibly short space of time. 
It is said that ranpds are in use even at the present day in 
those parts of the country which are inhabited by the criminal 
tril)es. I have heard on reliable authority that the Ahirs of 
the Gopalgunge Sub-division of this distiict (Saran), who aie 
notorious budmashes^ the aid of these stilt-like go 
on daik nights to villages on the other side of the river Gunduck 
in the adjoining district of Champaran, commit dacoity there 
and return home in the course of the same night — thereby 
avoiding exciting the slightest suspicion rf their absence 
from home in the minds of those who are accountable to the 
Government for their good conduct. 

Of his many marvellous exploits his plunder of the, 
(banking office), at Kalna, of the Nandis of Baidyapur is a 
memorable one. Biswanath used to celebrate the Dmgd Pnjd 
festival with great iclat every year. On this occasion he 
would distribute, with a lavish hand, rice and clot))es to 
the poor and the needy, and wind up the festival witli a 
grand gathering on the Bijaya Dasami day, or the last day of 
the Pujd, when, in accordance with a time-honored custom 
obtaining among the marauding fraternity, all the gangs 
of dacoits under him met together, to exchange friendly 
greetings and hold high carnival. This anuua! ceremony 
entailed a heavy draught upon his purse. In order to enable 
him to meet the outlay, Biswanath used to be specially active 
in the pursuit of his profession just before the commence- 
ment of the Pujeis. On one occasion, his plundering forays 
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not having been so successful as in otFier years, his funds 
fell short and he was in great need of the wherewithal to 
defray the expenses of the Pujd. About that lime he 
received information that the Nandi Babus of Baidyapur 
had remitted Rs. 10,000 in cash to their banking office at Kalna^ 
and he immediately resolved avail himself of this golden 
opportunity to recoup his straitened finances. Taking a boat, 
he at once started for Kalna, accompanied by only four of his 
associates, armed with swords and pistols. On his arrival 
there, he at once had the daroga of the Kalna Thana arrested 
by his accomplice, Meghdi, and brought to the boat. There 
he made him sign an ikrarnama purporting to be a confession 
that he was in collusion with the dacoits who had robbed the 
gadi. Thereafter Biswanath and his accomplices landed and 
made straight for the Nandi Babu’s banking shop, and, helping 
themselves to the treasure, carried it off. With this money, 
Biswanath celebrated the Durgd Piija that year with great 
iclat in the jungles of Brahmanitoli, near Nak^sipaid. 

The news of this daring act of robbery spread far and wide 
through the land and struck tenor into the hearts of the 
millionaires of the district. Many of the latter, therefore, now 
secretly began to concert measures for bringing about Biswa- 
nath's downfall, and did all that lay in their power to assist 
the authorities in tracking him. The Company's Govern- 
ment at the same time strengthened the police force of the 
district and adopted special measures to bring the band to 
justice. Somewhat dismayed at this activity on the part of 
the authorities, he remained in hiding for a time in his old 
haunts in the jungles of Swarapgunge. 

Tlie event, however, which immediately led to Biswanatl/s 
downfall was a daring robbery which he committed in the 
factory of Mr. Samuel Fady, an influential indigo-planter of 
the district of Nadiya. A large remittance of money, which 
was intended for making advances to the raiyats who cultivated 
indigo for Mr. Fady’s concern, had been received in the 
factory from Calcutta. When Biswanath got information of 
the arrival of the treasure, he immediately determined to 
plunder it. This resolve on his part was, indeed, a very 
daring one, considering that the factory-premises were 
situated very close to the bungalow of Mr. Elliot, the then Ma- 
gistrate of Nadiya. It was on the night of the Diwdli festival 
tiiat, with his gang, Biswanath made his attack upon the 
factory. Having killed the Tclugu sepoy who had arrived 
from Calcutta with the treasure in his charge and who was, 
on the night of the robbery, mounting sentry over the treasury 
of the factory, the dakaits looted the money. Hearing the noise 
made by the robbers, Mrs. Fady, for fear of her life, it is said, put 
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a blackened earthen pot on her head and hid herself immersed 
to the chin in the waters of a tank in the compound of the fac- 
tory premises. With liis usual foresight, Biswanath had seen 
that, during the attack, Mrs. Fady might be roughly handled, or 
otherwise molested, by his associates, if the latter were left to 
themselves ; and when the looting was going on, and some of 
the robbers were pinioning Mr. Fady, he displayed the 
innate chivalry of his nature and issued strict injunctions to his 
followers neither to intrude upon Mrs. Fady*s private cham- 
ber nor to molest her in any way. 

Leaving Meghai in charge of Mr. Fady, Biswanath, ac- 
companied by the other members of his gang, left the 
factory with the looted treasure, and went straight to 
his rendezvous in the jungles near Bagdevi Canal. Sub- 
sequently Meghai arrived there, with Mr. Fady bound hand 
and foot and lying on a stretcher. On his arrival, the whole 
gang of dakaits demanded that Mr. Fady should be killed. But 
Biswanath espoused the Saheb’s cause and urged that his 
life should be spared ; for, said he, if they imbrued their 
hands in his blood, the murder would create a great sensa- 
tion throughout the province and still further stir up the 
hostility of the authorities against them. He, therefore, pro- 
posed to his followers that the Saheb should be led blind-folded 
out of the rendezvous and set free on tne highway leading to 
his factory. Thereupon a hot discussion followed as to this 
expediency, or otherwise, of killing Mr. Fady. While this 
discussion was going on, Meghai unsheathed his sword and 
aimed a blow at the Saheb. As the sword was about to fall 
oil his head, Biswanath rushed to the spot, parried the 
blow with a lathi which was lying close by, aud cut the 
bands with which he was pinioned. But, before he was allowed 
to depart, Mr. Fady was made to take a solemn oath neither 
to betray the dacoits nor to move the authorities against them. 
Mr. Fady having taken the required oath, Meghai insisted that 
the Saheb should be first of all blind-folded and then allowed 
to leave the rendezvous. But Biswanath overrode his asso- 
ciate’s objection and allowed Mr. Fady to go without the 
requiied covering on his eyes Mr. Fady, however, not con- 
sidering the promise extorted from him binding on his con- 
science, at once went to the house of the Magistrate, Mr, 
Elliot, and informed him of tlie night's occurrence. 

As Biswanath and his gang had proved more than a match 
for the existing police forces of the distiict, the Magistrate sent 
a report to the Government of their inability to cope with the 
marauders and applied for further reinforcements in the shape 
of a company of .*!epoys from the militia. The Company's 
Government complied with Mr. Elliot’s request, and deputed 
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Mr. C. Blacqiiiere, then one of the Magistrates of Calcutta, to 
Nadiya, as a Joint Magistrate for the suppression ofdacoity 
in that district. Mr. Blacquiere brought with him a party of 
European bluc-jackets to assist him in the capture of the 
dacoits. Tlie Magistrate also enlisted the services of a body 
of able-bodied Upargostis, These Upargostis^ being the 
descendants of ancient Pathan jagirdars of the countiy, lived 
in a village named Haiinadi, four miles to the west of Santipur, 
and were well-known in that neighbourhood for their physi- 
cal strength and prowess. Being natives of Santipur, they 
were familiar with the ins and outs of Biswanath’s homes and 
haunts, and regularly watched and repoited to the authoiities 
the movements of the dacoit-chief and his gang. 

One day, one of the Upargostis brought information that 
Biswanath with his gang intended to commit a robbery in a 
village clo.se to Krishnagar. The next evening Mr. Blacquiere 
went to the village in question, witii a posse of sepoys and 
Upargostis, and lay in ambush there. In the dead of the night, 
Biswanath and his men appeared and attacked the house 
of a villager. The kaltr paths were indulging in sword-play 
before the house, and the rest of the dacoits had just entered 
and begun looting it, when Mr. Blacquiere, with his sepoys, 
ai rived on the scene and closely invested the house with a 
cordon of his men. He then ordered the rest of the sepoys 
to capture the leaders of the gang alive. They pleaded their 
inability to do so, and asked for permission to shoot them 
down. Thereupon Mr. Blacquiere ordered the European 
sailors to captuie the dacoits, and, arming themselves with 
lathisy the sailors disarmed them of their swords. Many of 
the dacoits weie then captured by the sepoys ; but Biswanath, 
with his principal followers, escaped. 

This smart capture of dacoits had the effect of restoring 
peace to the district for a time. But as long as Biswanath and 
his principal companions remained at large, dacoity could not 
be completely put down. So the sei vices of the Upargostis 
were retained ; and they w^ere ordered to continue their search 
for the absconding dacoits. At last, their exertions were 
crowned with success. One day, one of the Upargostis dis- 
covered that the dacoit chief, with his followers, had taken 
refuge in the jungle near tlie village of Kulia, and he at once 
communicated this information to Messrs Elliot, Blacquiere 
and Fad}^ who marched w'ith a posse of sepoys and sailors 
to the jungle and closely surioiinded it. 

They found Biswanath and his companions cooking their 
meals under the shade of a tree. As Biswanath was quite 
unarmed at the time, his companion Meghai offered him a 
sword and called upon iurn to play the man and defend him- 
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self. But he refused fliis proffer of arms, and, telling his com- 
panions to defend themselves as best as they could, boldly 
stepped forward and taunted Mr. Fady with the breach of the 
promise he had so solemnly made not to betray them, and 
further said that he had all along committed robbery not for 
his own behoof, but for the purpose of doing good to others. 
He was, he boldly said, prepared for any punishment they 
might choose to inflict on him. Saying this, he surrendered 
himself to the Magistrate, Mr. Elliot. 

Tradition says that Meghai committed suicide in order to 
elude capture and capital punishment. Sir W. VV. Hunter, who 
has given a very brief account of Biswanath’s life and adven- 
tures in the ^'‘Statistical Account of Bengal*' says that “the 
European gentlemen rushed in and arrested Biswanath and his 
companions/* Thereafter Biswanath and a dozen of his accom- 
plices were tried and sentenced to pay the extreme penalty 
of the law. They were hanged on a scaffold on the river- 
side, says Sir W. W. Hunter, and their corpses were then 
placed in an iron cage and suspended from a banyan tree, 
said to be still existing, as a warning to all wrong-doers. 
After Biswanath’s death, his mother is said to have applied 
to the authorities for her deceased son*s skeleton ; but her prayer 
was refused. She said that, should she get back his bones, 
she would restore him to life again. How deep was the 
regret felt by the middle-class people of tliose times for the 
sad end of Biswanath, may be judged from scraps of folk- 
songs which may be still heard from the lips of people even 
at the present day, and which breathe sentiments of the deepest 
sorrow for his loss. 

As has already been said, the essential featUi'c? of Biswa- 
naih’s character were his sympathy for the poor and the 
oppressed, his magnanimity, and, above all, his chivalrous 
respect for woman-kind. On one occasion, the story goes, 
Biswanath attacked the house of the Chakravattis of Dignagar 
with a view to committing dacoity therein. In the course 
of the attack, he found his follower, Baidyanath, attacking 
one of the ladies of the family and inflicting sword-wounds on 
her. By the light of the blazing torches, he recognised in the 
lady the playmate of his childhood, with whom he had passed 
many an hour of his infancy in idle play and prattle. Rushing 
forward, he thrust Baidyanath aside and rated him roundly 
for his cruelty. Then, ordering the looting to be stopped at 
once, he approached the lady, and, doing obeisance to her, 
craved her pardon for what had been done in his absence and 
without his orders. Saying this, he left the house without 
taking any of the property that had been looted. 

His was the Robin Hood principle of taking from the rich 
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and giving to the poor. Whatever Biswanath earned by the 
pursuit of his profession, he lavished on the poor and the 
needy. ft is said that he defrayed the entire marriage- 
expenses of many a portionless girl. He had many a poor 
Brahman boy invested with the sacred lliread — at his own 
expense. He often assisted poor Brahmans with money to 
enable them to meet the expenses of the Durga Puja ; and 
during that festival, he himself used to distribute lice and 
clothes to the poor and the needy with a prodigal hand. It 
will thus be seen that, though Biswanath was a robber by 
profession, he was far above the level of ordinary outlaws. A 
person who for years kept the whole of the district of Nadiya 
in a state of constant dread, who did not stoop to the mean- 
ness of robbing the poor, who plunder tlie rich only to give to 
the needy, is not to be classed with Kelly of Australian 
biish-ranging notoriety or, with the Chinese pirates. Already 
Biswanatli’s character has been invested with something of 
the halo of romance with which Harrison Ainsworth has 
invested the characters of such noted outlaws as Dick Turpin 
and Jack Sheppard. Babu Srish Chandra Mazumdar, a young 
Bengali novelist of rising reputation, has made the Bengali 
outlaw’s life and deeds by “field and flood the theme of 
his highly-interesting and recently-published novel entitled 
Biswanath^ to which, as also to Sir W. W. Hunter’s brief 
account in the Statistical Account of Nadiya District^ the present 
writer is indebted for much of the materials of this sketch. 

The English outlaw seems to have been a semi-mythical 
personage who lived in the times of Richard I. and King John 
and haunted the forests of Sherwood and Barnsdale. Very 
little is known about his real life. But he is said to have been 
of a gallant and generous nature, ever genial, religious, respect- 
ful to women, with a certain gracious and noble dignity in 
his bearing. Like his English prototype, Biswanath, as we 
have seen, was also very generous towards the poor and needy 
and respectful towards the womenfolk. He was a faithful 
devotee of the goddess Kali, of a religious turn of mind, and 
always considerate to Brahmans and Vaishnabs. The English 
outlaw is said to have lived by poaching on the king's, 
preserves and waged perpetual warfare on all proud bishops^ 
abbots, and knights, helping himself to their superfluous wealth, 
and giving liberally to the poor and to all honest men in 
dressed circumstances. The Bengali outlaw also considered 
gorbellied knaves with long purses fair-game and committed 
his depredations on the rich only, giving away freely to the 
poor what he took from them. Robin Hood was unrivalled in 
the use of the bow and quarter-staff ; but in some of the 
extant ballads he is represented as coming off the worse in 
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the combat with some stout fellow, whom he thereupon induces 
to join his company. Biswanath was very expert in the use 
of the sword and the lathi \ but he came off second best in a 
fiiendly fencing match with Premchand Dom, a well-known 
club-man of those times, whom he afterwards induced to join 
his gang. The end of the English outlaw was an honouiable 
one. He is said to have been treacherously bled to death by 
his kinswoman, the prioress, to whom he had gone for relief in 
his sickness. But Biswanath died an ignominious death, 
expiating his offences on the gallows. 

Sarat Chandra Mitra. 



Art. V.— a gold STANDARD FOR INDIA. 

** I hope and believe that the establishment of a gold standard will relieve the 
Government of India from the ever>growiiig cause of expenditure and troublesome 
fluctuations.’* (Sir D. Barliour in introd.ucing the Currency Act of 1S93. The 
Times of India^ 3oih June, 1893.) 

I N setting forth a condemnation of the policy which aims at 
the establishment of a gold currency for India, two difficulties 
confront me. For one thing, 1 find no solid position to attack; 
for there never has been, nor will there ever be, any serious 
attempt to prove that the adoption of a gold standard for India 
would be advantageous to the country. For the other, I find 
it hard to steer clear of the many and wide issues involved and 
shape my cimrse undisturbed to the goal 1 have in view. I will 
do my best, however, to avoid all but widely accepted econo- 
mical axioms, and, with arguments based on these alone, 

1 hope to show to demonstration that the adoption of a gold 
standard would be, except in one unimportant direction, entirely 
opposed to the interests of India. 

On what did the belief in the virtues of a gold standard 
chiefly rest ? Briefly it rested on the fallacy that silver had 
been for years falling in value, and that India was, thereby, 
buidened in the payment of her annual dues to England, and 
hence a change of standard was a necessity. 

Now, it has been proved over and over again that silver had 
not fallen in value up to the date of the closing of the mints ;* 
that its fall in price was due solely to the rise in the value of 
gold, and that it was this appreciation of gold which was so 
burdensome to India. I find that tins view is now widely 
accepted by those who consider this question, and I will treat 
it as an economical axiom ; the few who may still believe that 
silver had fallen in value, and that gold had not appreciated, 
need read no further. 

Since, then, silver up to 1893 was stable in value, what in 
truth was the ever-growing cause of expenditure the growth of 
which Sir U. Barbour set himself to combat ? It was the 
continued and steady rise in the value of gold which, measuring 
as that metal did the indebtedness of India to England, slowly 
but surely increased the weight of her annual burden. How, then, 
could the establishment of a gold standard ‘'relieve the Govern- 
ment of India from the ever-growing cause of expenditure^'’ 
1 know not ; but how it could and must increase the cause of 
expenditure is manifest. 

The belief, a belief as false and pernicious as it was wide- 
“yor one clear proof of this, see note at end of this article. 
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spread, that the adoption of a gold standard would prevent the 
increasing expenditure, originally led, in great measure, to the 
currency legislation. Yet it needs no argument to prove that, 
if India were to adopt a gold standard, and accept sovereigns 
ill payment of fifteen-rupee dues, she would but increase the 
value of gold, thus taking a course diametrically opposed to 
that along which her true interests lie. 

To make this perfectly clear, I will point out what the cur- 
rency future of India will be if the legislation is not repealed. 
To do this, I will briefly review the salient points of currency 
history since 1873. 

In 1873, Germany began to establish a gold standard ; she 
began, therefore, to make considerable demands on the stock 
of gold in the world, with the natural result that gold com- 
menced rising in value. Other countries followed suit, and, 
since supply, far from keeping pace with demand, rather fell 
off between 1873 and 1883, **036 in value, and nearly every 

commodity, silver included, fell in its gold price ; in 1893 
gold had increased about 47 per cent, in purchasing power. 
Sauerbeck’s Index numbers for gold are for 1873,111; for 
1893, 62.* In February, 1895, the Index number fell to 60, and 
there it remained for some time practically stationary, though 
a tendency to rise seems now to have set hi. What course will 
gold take in the future? The average output of gold from 1852 
to 1871 was ;f25, 000,000, the production then decreased until it 
stood at about ;C20, 000,000 in 1883 ; it then began again to lisc, 
but did not reach the production of the former years of plenty 
till 1892. In 1896 the production was about ;£’45,ooo,ooof and 
the estimate of production for 1897 is considerably higher. For 
many years, then, demand surpassed supply, and gold rose in 
value and was eagerly sought after by the nations generally, some 
even hoarding It to a great extent. But now, owing to the dis- 
covery of new fields and to improved methods of extraction, 
supply tends to outrun demand, and the tide of the value of 
gold will probably ebb. That it would now ebb, but for the 
mistaken policy of silver standard countries adopting or 
attempting to adopt a gold standard, there is not the smallest 
doubt. India, therefore, a gold debtor country, might already 
see on the horizon, but for her insane desire for a gold stan- 
dard, the dawn of better days with her gold burden gradually 
growing lighter. But the legislation which India has devised 
for herself steps in, and, by providing for the acceptance of a 
sovereign for every fifteen-rupee due, postpones indefinitely 
the relief which natural causes had provided. Could India have 
devised a currency scheme more hostile to her true interests? 


*Viz.t £62 bought in 1893 what it took to buy in 1873. 

fFrom tbe Statist of 25th September, 1897* 
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I propose briefly to consider how so widespread a fallacy 
as that the establishment of a gold standard could cause the ever 
growing expenditure to cease has taken root. It has taken root 
in a fallacy which the ostrich is popularly supposed to share. 

" Under present currency conditions the annual payment due 
from England to India is measured by a certain number of 
sovereigns in England and of rupees in India. Let us suppose 
the number in the one case to be 20 million and in the other 
320 million. These are the measures of indebtedness. India 
pays to England neither sovereigns nor rupees, she pays cer- 
tain quantities of commodities which she has produced over and 
above her own requirements. Let us assume this produce to be 
one million bales of cotton. Now I wish to emphasise this 
fact, that, as long as the value of gold, the measure of indebt- 
edness, and the value of the produce with which the debt 
is discharged, vary not, so long will the burden of the debt 
remain unchanged ; the variation of silver in value would in 
no wise affect the burden. * The only two effective factors 
are the value of the creditor's measure of the debt, and the 
value of the debtor's produce with which the debt is discharged. 
The debtor's monetary measure of the value of the produce is, 
ill this connection, of no account. If India made use of silver 
for the discharge of her debts, its value would be of importance ; 
but since India, like any other country, can but discharge her 
debts with surplus produce, and since there is not only no sur- 
plus production of silver in India, but no production at all, we 
clearly must leave out silver altogether as a factor in the case ; 
for India can never use silver to pay her debts, even if the 
creditor country desired silver in payment. 

The position is quite simple ; but it is, perhaps, worth a few 
more words to present it quite clearly. I here give three co- 
lumns A, B and C. A gives the assumed present condition of the 
annual indebtedness as between India and England ; B gives 
the conditions of the same on gold rising ten per cent., C on 
silver falling ten per cent, in value. Under B the actual bur- 
den (the bales of cotton), it is plain, is increased, under C it 
remains unchanged, f 

Measure of dues 
payable by India in 


Sterling, Rupees. Commodities. 

A ... 20 million ... 320 million ••• 1,000,000 bales. ^ 

B ... 20 million ... 352 million ... 1,100,000 bales. ' ' 

C ' ... 20 million ... 352 million ... 1,000,000 bales. 

* 1 do not overlook the fact that great variations in the rupee would 
require adjustments of taxation, but this is beside the question. 

t Inasmuch as India possesses large stores of silver, a fall in silver 
would affect pro raid her actual wealth ; but it could never alter, by so much 
as one tola, the weight of the burden of her indebtedness to England. 

VOL, CV. ] 5 
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Under the present monetary conditions, then, between Eng- 
land and India, when gold rises in value India sees the increase 
of her burden in tlie fall of the rupee in price, but it is not the 
fall of the rupee that is the burden, but the rise in gold which 
entails an increased export to meet it. Now, if India were to 
adopt a gold standard, the increased demand would increase 
the value of gold and the weight of India’s burden ; but, inas- 
much as the measuv-e of the debt and the measure of its dis- 
charge would be the same, India would not see the increase in 
her burdens, and would, perhaps, be able to persuade herself 
that the increase was not there. I think, therefore, that we 
may recognise that there is a very close resemblance between 
the stratagem Sir D. Barbour employed to avoid the bugbear 
of increasing financial burdens, and the stratagem the ostrich 
proverbially adopts to avoid its enemies. 

I may briery sum up this portion of the argument by saying 
that a gold standard, far from relieving the Government of 
India from the ever-growing cause of expenditure, could but 
Increase the burden to a serious extent ; for it would greatly 
augment the demand for gold in the world, and pro raid the 
value of gold and the weight of India’s sterling debt. 

Let us now return to Sir D. Barbour’s profession of faith at 
the head of this article. ‘^The establishment of a gold stan- 
dard will relieve the Government of India from 

troublesome fluctuations. This is perfectly true ; the country 
will have a heavier burden to meet, but exchange will no 
longer add its element of uncertainty to the accounts. 

We have now reached the bed-rock of the argument. 
The Government of India, while fluctuations in exchange 
continue, are unable to budget satisfactorily year by year. 
This is absolutely the only argument which can be reason- 
ably put forward in favour of this barbarous, retrogressive, 
and in many respects injurious, legislation. Are the Govern- 
ment content to renounce their so stable silver standard, to 
embark on an indefinitely large expenditure, to inttoduce a 
currency unfitted for the wants of the people, and seriously 
increase the burden of the sterling debt which weighs so hea- 
vily on the country, in order to enable the financial authorities 
to balance more nicely their income and expenditure before- 
hand ; I can hardly think it. In the first place would Govern- 
ment attain the end they have in view ? Would they, reckon- 
ing in sovereigns, be able to declare with certainty that their 
expenditure would be, say, 49J and their income 50 million ster- 
ling. Would the assimilation of the standard with that of Eng- 
laod prevent famine and loss of revenue ? Would it prevent fron- 
tier expeditions and increase of expenditure ? Would it prevent 
the numerous conditions of uncertainty which preclude all hope 
of a perfectly satisfactory forecast of the annual accounts ? 
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Only on the assumption that a gold standard would lighten 
the burdens of India, would renaove all uncertainties of income 
.and expenditure, and would eventually place the country on a 
.^sure financial footing with a currency suited to the country's 
needs could it be wise and politic to undergo the vast expendi- 
ture of procuring gold for the standard ; and on no possible 
assumption could it be wise to introduce gold by the method at 
present employed, a method which cannot fail, long ere it at- 
tains its object, to disastrously affect trade developments. 

Let us always bear in mind that, in whatever manner Govern- 
ment may procure the needful gbld, whether by direct purchase, 
or by loan, or by the slow, the hopelessly slow method employ- 
ed, this gold must be paid for . We are apt to forget that the 
use of gold as a medium of exchange is an expensive luxury ; 
we are apt to ovetlook the fact that of all currencies a gold 
currency, on the score of expensiveness, is the worst ; that a 
paper currency would be the best, for it is the cheapest, and 
would be universally employed could it be made, like a full- 
value currency, self-regulating ; that the next best would be 
iron, or copper, or any cheap metal, were it not, even for poor 
people, too cumbersome for use ; and it is certain that we fail to 
understand that silver comes next, and, as being most perfectly 
adapted to a poor country, is far superior to gold, which is 
when not a necessity, the worst form of currency possible. 
Arc we, then, to continue this ruinous policy, a policy which 
must entail an expenditure considerably exceeding that on 
the plague, famine and war of 1897, a policy which must 
temporarily derange our trading interests, in order that the 
task of balancing our annual accounts may be fulfilled with 
greater ease and certainty ? For, strange though it may seem, 
this is the true and final issuer 

I do not think it can be reasonably argued, from the mer/- 
cantile point of view, that ordinary variations of exchange are 
so grievous to trade that merchants would gladly bear their 
present and indefinite troubles in order to escape them. Should 
we have ever heard of the troubles of exchange had exchange 
never fallen below is. 8 d ? I think not ; it was not the fluctua- 
tions, but the fall, in exchange which set every one agog. I do 
not think 1 could And in Calcutta or Bombay one merchant 
of position who would prefer to bear for a further indefinite 
peiiod the present unsatisfactory monetary conditions in order 
to be freed some day from variations in exchange. If I am 
right in this view, then but the one issue remains, that all the 
evils which accompany the introduction of a gold standard will 

* Government could, no doubt, exchange their rupe^ reserve of eight crores for 
a reserve of about five millions sterling, but 1 doubt if less than twenty*five millions 
sterling would be required to cfTectively create a gold standard. 
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be borne in order to ellmmate one element of uncertaiintF 
in forecasting; our annual income and expenditure. 

If the adoption of a gold standard is a mistaken policy, 
and if the present no-policy cannot indefinitely continue, vvliat 
road is left for ns to take ? A very simple answer is at hand 
we must return to the natural conditions of open mints and a 
silver standard. We could not hesitate to* do so did we under- 
stand the questions involved. Let us remember these three 
things : that a free and elastic currency is the life-blood of com- 
merce ; that closed mints must, in time, cause stagnation in 
trade ; and let us above all clearly grasp the fact, that no reason^ 
able objection exists to our return to the nofvtal condition, 1 
know it is urged and widely urged that, if the mints were 
opened, the rupee would fall to bullion point,, to the price, that 
is, of about ten pence. If people would sometimes think for 
themselves, so great a fallacy could never have become so uni- 
versal. What was the effect of closing the mints ? It depressed 
silver about ten pence an ounce. What^ therefore, would be 
the effect of opening them ? The effect would be,, there can be 
little doubt, to raise silver about ten pence an ounce, that is 
to say, 37^. equal to a rupee price of is, 2yid, We who have 
seen the rupee with closed mints at is. should be content, 

I think, to return to normal condition^ with the rupee at over 
IS, 2 d., knowing, as we ought to know, that, under the present 
conditions of the gold industry,, and with India no longer stands 
ing as a would-be buyer at the gates of the gold market, the price 
of the rupee could never fall lower^ and must before long slowly 
rise. 

I should like here to bring to prominerrt notice two ex- 
traordinary fallacies which are widely held, (i) We know 
that the Sherman Act had no visibly permanent effect on the 
value of silver ; yet we bold generally that the repeal of the 
Act, if the legislation had not preceded it, would have greatly 
depressed silver ; indeed, dread of the repeal was a notable 
factor in deciding the Government to legislate. (2) We know 
that the Currency Act of 1893 had a great effect on the value 
. of silver ; yet we refuse generally to understand that the repeal 
of the legislation would raise silver. Are not these extra- 
ordinary contradictory opinions?' In one case we have an Act 
which was inoperative, but we hold that the repeal of it would 
have serious consequences. In the other case we have an Act 
which had serious consequences, but we hold that its repeal 
would be inoperative. The Sherman Act is ineffective ; but 
its repeal would be effective. The Barbour Act is effective ; but 
its repeal would be ineffective. Does it not seem that those who 
approach the currency question leave common sense behind, and 
is it not self-evident that, if the mints were re-opened, silver 
would rise considerably, probably to 37^. an ounce ? 
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Let me, in conclusion, place before my readers the two posi- 
tions which the supporters of the legislation have held in 
defending iL 

V The first position in 1893 was this. Silver has been falling 
steadily in value for many years, and is still falling ; hence our 
income in rupees with difficulty meets our expenditure in gold, 
and we must, failing bimetallism, take some steps to remedy the 
trouble. The reason of the fall in the currency is obvious ; silver 
countries have been pouring their rubbish into the mints, and 
the currency has become redundant and has depreciated ; we 
must prevent a further fall, and we must get rid of our silver 
standard to prevent all recurrence of the trouble. Such was 
the first position, and in 1893 it seemed a strong one ; but it has 
been carried, at a considerable expenditure of paper and ink, 
by the overwhelming force of the argument that a full value 
currency like our silver currency is self-regulating and cannot 
become redundant, and that in fact the rupee had not 
depreciated. From this first position, then, the supporters of 
the legislation have been compelled to retreat, and now defend 
their policy by arguing that : — 

(2) The evils of the variation in exchange are so trouble^ 
some, and the difficulties of financing the country, and of 
balancing the accounts under the changing price of the rupee 
are so great, that it is necessary at any cost to introduce a gold 
standard assimilating the Indian and English standard. Is 
this a strong position ? Opinions may differ ; to my mind it 
is hardly worth attacking. But at least let us clearly under- 
stand what the issues are. Either an enormously expensive 
gold currency, and an indefinite continuance of the present 
unsatisfactory conditions, or the troubles of a varying exchange, 
troubles such as they are which India bore for fifty years 
without a murmur, 

I would ask two final questions. The increased value of 
gold was the cause of the rupee falling in price, and the cause 
of the increase of India’s financial burdens. This being so, 
can it be wise to adopt a gold standard, and thus still further 
increase the value of gold and the weight of the burdens ? 
Secondly, invariability in value is the one pre-eminent virtue in 
a standard. Silver was ever, until the currency legislation was 
passed, pre-eminently stable ; is it wise to renounce so good a 
standard and adopt one which has proved itself to be, to say 
the least of it, most inferior to silver in stability ? 

Edward Frere Marriott, 

Note 1. — The advantage of a gold standard is purely imaginary and rests 
on no logical basis. How little this question is understood in its economical 
bearings, even by a merchant versed in difficult monetary problems and 
applying himseif ardently to their solution, is shown by the following 
extract from Mr. Sleigh's writings in The Bomda^ Gageiie l\\ the 
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past twenty-five years the country has been absorbing a metal which has 
continuously sunk ip value and promises to sink still deeper, and this, toos, 
in exchange for commodities sold against gold. Had the gold been receiv- 
ed instead of the silver, how much richer and more prosperous would 
India have been to-day.” That silver had been sinking in value for many 
years is, of course, a fallacy which most of us have discarded now ; but 
the majority would accept the latter phrt of the sentence as a truism 
almost, although It is devoid of truth. Had India been a gold currency 
country, then the demand for gold must have pro tanto increased, and its 
value increased likewise ; in other words the measure of her indebted- 
ness would have been of higher value evcip than it is now, and her 
burden proportionately increased. For this increase in the burden of Indians 
annual dues would be in no way balanced by the higher value of the 
greater stores of gold which she would possess. For these stores, by the 
hypothesis, would be required for the purposes of internal exchange, and 
could not be sold or in any way realised. And, although general opinion 
unhesitatingly sides with Mr. Sleigh's conclusion, there can be no doubt 
whatever that India would have been considerably poorer to-day, and not 
more prosperous, had she adopted a gold standard twenty-five years ago. , 
Note 2. — The following proof of the generally unchanging value of 
silver and its non-depreciation for eleven years previous to the legislation 
will be of interest. The Indian prices were contributed by Mr. Fred. 
Atkinson to The Pioneer j the China prices are taken from figures 
given by Consul Jamieson of Shanghai in a Foreign Office Report, 
Miscellaneous Series No. 305. The Indian prices are compared, it is 
seen, with those of the year 1871, the China prices with the average of 
the prices of the five years, 1870-74 : — 

Indian Prices* Chinese Prices* 

xSt'I ... 100 1870-74 ... 100 

1881-82. ..98 9 96*1 

1883 ... 927 99-4 

1884 94*5 92*4 

1885 ... 94*6 92*0 

1886 ...929 lOO'l 


1892 ...ioo’4 96*9 

The average level of the eleven years is according to the Indian Tables 
96-8, according to the China Tables 96*5, The average level of silver 
is thus 3*2 per cetit. above the Indian level of 1871, and 3 5 per cent, 
above the China level of 1870-74, We may, I think, safely conclude that 
each of these tables tells practically the exact faAs as to the average 
value of silver daring those years. 


Note 3. — It is not unusual to defend the legislation by the argument that 
it is but a method of taxation, raising the value of the commodity by 
which the taxes are measured, and thus avoiding further direct taxation 
which it would be impolitic to levy. Fcr one thing we are able, out of the 
mouth of Sir D. Barbour himself, to deny that the legislation was passed 
with this end in view ; for Sir D. Barbour in “ The Currency Problem from 
an Indian point of view, ” on pp. 19-20 thereof, declared that the great 
objection to the legislation was lest it should increase taxation, a danger 
which he was glad to say had been avoided. Secondly, were the view 
correct, would not legi^ation which diminishes the value of every big and 
little silver hoard in the country be a source of political danger far greater 
than any direct taxation which could be devised ? If we are to fear danger 
from increased taxation surely we should fear legislation which has such a 
widespread and disastrous effect on the vast hoards of India, an effect 
which sooner or later will make itself known and felt throughout the country. 



Art. VI.— ENGLAND AND RUSSIA, 

T HL words used to express the two ^at Empires of the 
modern world are, obviously, inadequate. “ England,” 
for one who tests tire language that he employs, means the 
country of a Teutonic race w,ho came from the sandy flats at the 
mouth of the Elbe and settled in Britain ; Russia " being the 
name of the plain that lies between the Black Sea and the Ural 
Mountains. We use the words, now and here, in another a^ a 
much wider sense, in whioh “ England *' stands for a dominion 
stretching from Shetland to New Zealand, from Hong-Kong to 
Alaska, over nearly nine millions of square miles, and with an 
aggregate population amounting to a full fifth of the human race ; 
while the area and number of inhabitants of the Russian 
Empire are somewhat less, but the latent capacities in no small 
degree superior. Such Powers can have but one out of two 
alternative destinies ; either they must be antagonists, or they 
must move on parallel lines. 

For many years, undoubtedly, the former was, by most 
Englishmen, believed in as the inexorable future ; and the 
movements, the very aspirations, of the Muscovite people and 
their rulers were to be suspected, opposed, crushed ; their 
commerce impeded ; their very access to the sea cut off. The 
Russians had to pick up the glove ; it can hardly be necessary 
to do more than remind the reader of the events of i8y8, when 
England interposed to save Constantinople, and Russia retorted 
by the mission of General Stolieteff to Cabul. The ifature of 
these proceedings was revealed, b^ond all possibility of 
misapprehension, when Lord Bcaconsneld made his “ Peace 
with Honour ” arrangement and Sher Ali was left to die in 
abdication at Mazar Sharif. Then came the scuffle at the 
“Brick-bridge,” commonly known as the Panjdeh incident; 
when the wise restraint of the Amir and the pacific character 
of Alexander III. combined to extinguish what, for a moment, 
looked like a mine of explosive matter. We shall refer to 
some details presently. 

The latest ostensible symptoms of the lingering jealousies 
of the two Powers was seen in the operations of the Turkestan 
officers in the Pamir and the inarch on Chitral, with all that 
has ensued. And now we hear of Russian officers directing the 
movements of the Mohmands and of a proposed combination 
of a concert against England, arranged by the would-be Band- 
master of Europe, William the Noisy, in which Russia is to 
play first fiddle. True, this policy is in opposition to the real 
iWrests of the German Emperor, even as it is to all his family 
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ties. His feelings towards his English mother must be worth 
something, although we do not hear much about them. But 
he is never weary of proclaiming his veneration for his grand- 
father, the Emperor William L, and the English sympathies 
of this old hero are well-known. It is possible that the feather- 
brained young despot may have thought of the alleged con- 
spiracy, and may hr^ve even made hasty expression of his 
thought to some about him ; it is at least equally likely that 
some other and more practical idea may drive it out of his 
head. 

Certainly the entertaining of such a project by the Russian 
Government would not be difficult to imagine ; and in such a 
project Russia might well calculate on the concurrence of the 
French. That great but impulsive people does not love our 
country, and is very ready to follow any Russian lead. But, be 
the mind of the Kaiser ever so full of Anglo-phobic turculence, 
France will not join without that lead ; hence our relations 
with Russia must evidently be of consummate moment and 
importance. If the British nation preserves its attitude of 
suspicion towards Russia, it will not matter very much whether 
Germany jpmains neutral or not ; the adhesion of that empire 
to a league for attacking us is in the highest degree impro- 
bable ; but if it could be carried into effect, one result would be 
to break up the present rather shaky Triplice. The Italians 
would be no party to such proceedings, and we should almost 
certainly secure the support of Austro-Hungary, where we are 
popular and where the Emperor has purposes of his own in 
wdiich we are less likely to thwart him than would be any 
other Power. Moreover, the South German States — already 
fretting under the predominance of the North — would probably 
refuse their adhesion ; in which case Prussia would find her- 
self isolated but for any temporary use that might be made of 
her by her perennially hostile neighbours to East and West. 

But to leave speculation, let us see what lessons are to be 
derived from the facts of history. Perhaps we may find that 
we have no great reason to look down on the political morality 
of Russia, and that our fears of her hostility are not without 
justification in the past. Conscience, says Hamlet, doth make 
cowards of us all ; and the consciences of English statesmen 
may well be uneasy when they think of some actions of their 
country in bygone years. 

To go no further back than the Crimean War, a period 
within the memory of many persons not yet sunk in senility. 
At the end of the year 1852, Louis Napoleon, having exiled 
his opponents and terrorised Paris, had referred to the adult 
males of France, through the departmental prefects, and had 
announced that his proceedings were endorsed by a seven and 
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a half millions majority. On the 5th December he accord- 
ingly proclaimed himself Emperor under the title of Napoleon 
III,, and the Church of France chanted Domine salvum Jac 
Impfratorenu" It remained only to give the Almighty every 
possible aid in the task of saving the Emperor, The British 
Government hastened to offer its recognition ; that of the Czar 
was more reserved. The key of the manger in which the 
Prince of Peace was said to have made his first appearance in 
the world soon furnished a test of the mutual feelings of France 
and Russia. The Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem having-under 
orders from the French Ambassador — helped himself to this 
relic, Count Nesselrode was directed to protest in the name 
of the Greek Church, and of his master, Nicholas, the Czar. 
In a sneering despatch it was announced that “ the Emperor 
had considered it necessary to adopt, at the outset, mecau- 
tionary measures ... to neutralise the effect of the French 
Ambassador’s threats, and to guard himself, in any congiti£ency, 
against a Government accustomed to act by surpriseV Nicholas 
went on to refuse the new-fangled Emperor the title of my 
brother,” only addressing him as “ Sir ! ” The political at- 
mosphere became lurid ; the guardian angels of the two na- 
tions— now so fondly united—stood apart with angry eyes, 
appealing to the sympathies of Europe. 

While matters on the Continent were in this electrical con- 
dition, our Island was involved in a political crisis. The Ca- 
binet of Lord Derby had been defeated in the House of Commons 
and had resigned, and a new Ministry had been formed of which 
Lord Aberdeen was the nominal head ; the Foreign Secretary 
being Lord John Russell, and the moving spirit Lord Palmerston, 
who had not long before been dismissed from the Foreign 
Office and now obtained the portfolio of Home Secretary. 
Palmerston’s dismissal from the last Liberal Ministry had been 
due to an indiscreet expression of sympathy with Louis 
Napoleon, who was his personal friend ; and his regard for 
the new French Empire had not been weakened by recent 
events. 

Things being so— namely, the French ruler ambitious, the 
Czar angry, Austria and Prussia irresolute—, ‘^a penny in the 
slot was all that was needed to set in motion the machinery 
of war. This impulse was given by Nicholas. On a cold 
morning in January, 1853, the thought occurred to the Autocrat 
that enmity might be advantageously sown on both shores of the 
Straits of Dover ; and in the course of the evening of the 9th 
his Majesty found his first opportunity at an evening party at 
the house of the Archduchess Helena in St. Petersburg!!, where 
he met the British Ambassador, Sir Hamilton Seymour. On 
the 2ist February he proceeded to develop the suggestions of 
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the former meeting. “I tell you," said the Czar to the 
Ambassador, “ that, if your Government has been led to believe 
that Turkey retains any element of existence, it must have 
received incorrect information. The sick man is dying, and 
we can never allow such an event to take us by surprise.” 
Next day the conversation was renewed : Constantinople was 
mentioned ; and the Czar repudiated any intention of seizing 
it, preparing to suggest neutralisation. The Balkan States 
would, however, be taken under Russian protection ; " the inv 
portance of Egypt to the English was recognised ; they might 
help themselves to the Nile valley and also to an adjacent 
island — Crete was suggested as a convenient place-of-arms. 

What was the result on the report of these propositions 
being known in England must be generally familiar. At first, 
indeed, the British Government was moderate in its language ; 
but Palmerston had an axe of his own to grind ; he wished to 
cement an alliance with Napoleon III., and he was probably 
not unwilling to put spokes in Lord John’s wheels. Readers 
of Kinglake remember the reading of the despatch to a slum- 
berous council, and the declaration of war by the Times news- 
paper. Making allowance for the exigencies of picturesque 
prose, we may fairly assume that, with the vindictive “ Ilchi ” 
at Constantinople-^Lord Stratford de Reocliffe — , and the ener- 
getic but intriguing " Pam ” in London, public opinion became 
more and more agitated. On the other hand, Nicholas was 
not idle. An ill-judged visit of Quakers to his capital, coupled 
with the known pacific character of Lord Aberdeen, led him 
to disbelieve in tlie reality of British indignation ; Austria was 
neutral, Prussia even more ; and the Autocrat went forward 
with his schemes. In May, 1853, Prince MenschikofT, Russian 
Minister to the Porte, obtained a private interview with the 
Sultan ; but the British Envoy, Lord Stratford, had been before- 
hand with him and strengthened the Sultan by a promise of 
support : “ in the event of imminent danger ” the fleet would 
be summoned from the Mediterranean ; on the 15th, Menschi- 
koff took his departure and repaired to Odessa ; in June 
Nesselrode announced the intention of the Czar to occupy the 
Danubian Provinces ; on the same day the British squadron 
was ordered to the Dardanelles. 

In the course of the next eighteen months war was waged 
between Russia on the one side and four nations, the French, 
English, Turks, and Piedmontese on the other. Finally, the 
Czar lost his fleet, his army, and his life ; and a treaty was 
extorted from his son which hardly lasted twenty years, but 
gave a new lease of life to the Sick Man and left him free to 
surround his couch with Christian corpses. 

Allusion has been already made to the qext occasion on 
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which the Russians again came into disastrous contact with 
Great Britain ; but it is necessary that we should look a little 
closer into the events of 1S78 if we would see how the task of 
maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman Empire ” was 
undertaken ; the same which had been the alleged object of 
the Crimean War. In the latter part of the year 1 876 the 
Czar declared war against Turkey, naving earnestly requested 
the British Minister at his Court — Lord A. Loftus — to “ do his 
utmost to dispel the cloud of suspicion and distrust of Russia 
which ^had gathered in England.” The alleged reason for 
the war was the refusal of the Sultan to give guarantees for 
reforming his administration. In the following June the 
Russian Government undertook to respect British interests. 
“ So long as England remains neutral . . . Egypt should not 
be brought within the radius of military operations : as to 
Constantinople, the Imperial Cabinet repeats that the acquisi- 
tion of that capital is excluded from the views of his Majesty 
the Emperor." 

A long and bloody struggle ensued, during which, as official- 
ly reported, the Russian losses amounted to over sixty- 
thousand men. The lines of Plevna were at last surrendered 
by Osman Pacha ; and, the Sultan invoking the mediation of 
the neutral powers, Queen Victoria addressed a personal appeal 
to the Czar, begging him to “ accelerate the negotiations for 
an honourable peace.” The British fleet was ordered to the 
Dardanelles, and on the 29th January, 1S78, the Foreign Office 
in London was notified that the Porte had sent plenipoten- 
tiaries with authority to accept the bases of peace offered by 
Russia. The British Cabinet on this obtained a credit of six 
millions and ordered troops to be sent from India to the 
Mediterranean. On the 3rd March a treaty of peace between 
Russia and Turkey was signed at San Stefano, in which RusA'a 
was awarded certain compensations, in money and territory ; 
and provision was made for the free passage of merchant 
vessels through the Dardanelles, in time of peace and in time 
of war. 

But the Czar was nof'satisfied. The great Powere had so 
long undertaken the “ protection ” of the Turkish territory, in 
other words that no individual power should take any part of 
it unless all joined in the scramble, that he felt that the final 
arrangements should be secured by a general Congress. Ac- 
cordingly, at his Imperial Majesty’s instance, Bismarck invited 
all the great Powers to assemble by their accredited agents at 
the Prussian capital. At the same time the reserves were called 
out in England — a step which led to the resignation of Lord 
Derby, following the example of Lord Carnarvon, who had 
left the Cabinet a short time before. 
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While these discussions were pending, the Russian ' Govem- 
ment adopted a vigorous measure, which maybe taken as 
sounding the keynote of their future policy in regard to British 
India. They met the arrival of Indian troops in the Medi- 
terranean by the indisputably appropriate counter-stroke of 
sending a mission to Sher Ali, the Amir of Cabul, then known 
to be in a state of scarcely-veiled enmity towards the Govern- 
ment of India. So as Russian policy is concerned, there 
need be no doubt of the object with which the mission was 
undertaken. If you, said the Muscovite, look upon your Indian 
garrison as a force to be used to check us in Europe, we will 
cause you such trouble in India as shall make you glad to call 
your troops together in /\sia and keep them there. It was a 
plain answer to the late proceedings of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment and a warning signal for future guidance. 

But, before Colonel StolietefF and his party could reach Cabul, 
British policy had taken a new departure. Not only had the 
Cabinet of St. James’s accepted the invitation to Berlin in the 
person of its two most prominent members, but they hid enter- 
ed into a secret agreement with Russia as to the general lines 
of the future, besides concluding a separate agreement with the 
Porte. With the morality of these doings, our argument has 
no concern. Denied at first, the Russiai. agreement was made 
public by the enterprise of a London evening journalist on 
14th June ; but the labours of the Congress continued until the 
13th of the following month, when Lords Salisbury and 
Beaconsfield returned from Berlin, bringing (as they said) peace 
with honour ; and also (which was more to the purpose) bring- 
ing the promise of good things in the shape of Egypt arid 
C)T^rus. 

It is not the purpose of the above curt relation to find fault 
with any party, or with any man ; but it seems not wholly idle 
to point out that t' o of the ablest men in the Ministry attested 
by a public act their disapproval of the course adopted. As to 
the immediate -esult, we can hardly wonder if the public 
opinion of the whole conduct attributed to our rulers a cynical 
spirit, a grasping policy thinly veiled in hypocritical verbiage. 
To this pass had come om zeal for the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, that we retired from its championship with two 
Provinces ; and these substantially the same as had aroused 
our indignation when their acquisition had been suggested by 
the Emperor Nicholas in 1853. Crete, to be sure, we had not 
taken ; luckily, perhaps, for ourselves ; but we hold C3rprus, 
under a most flimsy disguise ; and in Egypt we seem planted 
sine die. 

Now, this narrative has not been written in vain if it shows : 
1. What is the real danger from the enmity of Russia. 
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2 . What reasons Russia has for nourishing enmity against u& 

Let us agree with our adversary while we . are in the way 
with him. Let us, by all means, guard our own interests, with 
>.the sacrifice of life and goods if necessary ; but let us never 
again forget that other nations have their interests also. The 
scope of Russia’s designs in Asia must be well known to the 
political experts in London. Her Majesty the Queen, as the 
oldest and most experienced of European politicians^ must be 
well aware of the facts, as also in a less— but still consider- 
able-degree must Lards Dufferin and Salisbury. Just before 
the fall of Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1885, an understand- 
ing was arrived at with Russia by which Turkestan and 
Badakshan were secured to the Afghans with the full com- 
mand of the Zulfika’* Pass ; so that many of the Liberal leaders 
must be also awai • of the general line and trend '* of 
Russian policy in General Asia. Her objective is the sea ; a 
population of a hundred inillions cries ^ Thalatta, Thalatta,” 
and will not always cry in vain : the Siberian railway is the 
answer to this cry already. 

But the conquest of India is in no sort of way needful ; 
and would only add to Russian responsibilities and remove to 
vulnerable quarters, that defence which the nation has hitherto 
possessed in the inaccessible nature of its territory. As for 
our own nation, it has only to rest calm and assured, in its 
own resolution and its naval strength. Long ago an English 
Admiral told King Henry VIII. that a degree of frenzy was 
necessary to qualify a man for the station of a sea-officer.” From 
Sir Richard Grenville down to recent tiraes, our sea-officers 
have continued to show that they had learned that lesson, and 
were ready to defend the cause of their country with the 
Beresark audacity indicated by the old sea-dog and known to 
all mankind. The Mistress of the Seas has always been well 
served ; she has no occasion to remove from her native element 
and engage in adventures on land. If to that hazardous con- 
duct she is to add the exasperation of the inhabitants of the 
border-land between Indian and Russian territory, Britain may 
find her undertakings beyond even her strength, undertakings in 
which the skill and courage of her marine service will be of no 
avail. 

Russia is at present invulnerable ; so long as she retains her 
inland seclusion she can defy the world. Napoleon could do 
her no injury more permanent than could be inflicted upon her 
a century earlier by Charles XII of Sweden. But the Russians 
are not satisfied ; they long to burst the walls that confine, 
while they protect ; like the Princess in the enchanted tower, 
they long to go forth and mingle with the world. There is 
nothing unreasonable in such a craving ; and our country has 
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nothing to gain by hindering its fulfilment, even were it pos- 
sible so to do. 

But it is not possible, as our statesmen probably know. 
The subjects of the Czar are brave, patient, amenable to disci- 
pline and of an ardent patriotism ; they liave the habit of 
obedience, but there is considerable strength in the public 
opinion which — on very rare occasions — arises amongst them. 
One of their deepest convictions is that they are destined to 
possess Constantinople ; and whenever the moment . arrives, 
when that end becomes tangible, the most autocratic of govern- 
ments would oppose it in vain. If the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire were aught but a sham, it might be worth fighting 
for ; but we have incontestable evidence that it is not. 

Of one thing, at least, we may rest assured. It is the full in- 
tention of the Russian people that no one but themselves shall 
be the ultimate holders of Constantinople. The artichoke is 
being slowly devoured ; England has taken two goodly leaves ; 
France has Algeria and Tunis ; Italy has her eye on Tripoly ; 
Bosnia and Herz^oViiia are held by Austria, Russia alone 
has hitherto abstained, bidipg her time. When the final 
sharing takes place, Russia will neglect nb measures necessary 
to secure the whole Black Sea littoral and the Dardanelles ; 
and neither interest nor duty can justify our Rulers in oflering 
any opposition on behalf of the British Empire. 

The time, then, is, by an increasing number of Englishmen, 
thought to have arrived for discarding the suspicions with 
which they have regarded Russia. Some doubt as to the 
possibility of the present British Government adopting the frank 
repudiation of ancient prepossessions involved in the policy 
here indicated is. however, still to be met with. It arises to a 
great extent from a vague, but general, doubt of Lord 
Salisbury's decision of character. According to a well-known 
report, very widely accepted nearly a score of years ago, 
Prince Bismarck said of him in 1878 that he was “a reed 
painted to look like a rail " {un rosemi point en /er). The say- 
ing is characteristic of the man to whom it was ascribed ; even 
if he never uttered it, the general readiness with which it was 
accepted in London goes far to establish its substantial accuracy. 
But, whatever may be the defects of a distinguished statesman, 
they ought not to prevail over a deep conviction that the time 
has com© for a change of conduct based on sincere repentance 
of past error. 



Art. VII.— the DIARY OF GOVINDA DAS. 

B engali Literature before the Introduction of English 
Education was purely metrical and moved generally 
within the narrow grooves of religion and morality. It 
was, therefore, with much pleasure that we welcomed, some time 
ago, the publication of Govinda Diser Karchd, a diary written 
by the mendicant Govinda, who accompanied Chaitanya on his 
travels, or rather pilgrimage, as his personal attendant, during the 
years 1508 and 1509. Govinda had exceptional opportunities 
for observing the manners and customs of the various countries 
through which Chaitanya moved, since Chaitanya was venerat- 
ed as a sage, and, as his attendant, he obtained access to the 
highest Hindu society. Politically it was a very interesting pe- 
riod. The Bdhmani Empire had already been broken up and the 
five Musalman Kingdoms that rose out of its ruins had not yet 
been able to consolidate their power. The Hindu Princes were 
not slow to take advantage of the weakness of their Musal- 
man neighbours. The whole of the coast of India, from the 
mouths of the Ganges to the mouths of the Indus, was almost 
exclusively Hindu. The few outposts which the great Bdhmani 
Minister, Mahmud Gawan, had established, had been retaken by 
the Hindus. The Kings of Orissa were very powerful. They 
held what we know to-day as Orissa, and the whole of the 
Northern Sircars besides ; the whole of the Central Provinces was 
Hindu, and Chaitanya passed mostly through Hindu territories, 
with the exception of the Konkan and Guzer^t. The line of his 
travels, curiously enough, lay mostly through coast country and 
through Central India. He was resolved, it seems, to avoid 
Musalman territory as much as possible. Chaitanya often met 
religious men of the Saiva, Vaisnava and Sakta sects, and they 
all treated him with kindness and consideration. He met 
with Buddhists also, and they abused him. There were dacoits on 
the way, but only in territories which had recently changed 
hands. We purpose, in this article, giving a detailed account 
of the contents of Govinda’s diary. 

There are people who doubt that Chaitanya ever took such a 
man as Govinda with him on his travels ; and, in fact, his name 
is never mentioned in any of the standard works on the life of 
Chaitanya. But we know that, shortly after Chaitanya’s 
death, the headship of the church fell to Nityinanda, and the 
personal followers of Chaitanya were at a discount. The stan- 
dard works were all composed by men belonging to the domi- 
nant party ; and this party was so bold as to ignore the exis- 
tence of venerable followers of Chaitanya like Narahari Sarkir, 
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the head of the Vaidyas of Srikhanda, in Cutwa, who are still 
held in great respect by all classes of people. It is, therefore, 
not strange that they should omit to mention a poor monk 
like Govinda. Though we do not find Govinda’s name in the 
standard works, we find him mentioned in more authentic 
records. Jaydnanda, whose work on Chaitanya’s life has been 
recently brought to light from various parts of the country and 
notably from an old collection of Bengali MSS. in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal^ mentions Govinda Karmakdr, the writer of 
this Diary by name, and Jaydnanda was the son of one of 
Chaitanya’s early followers and his name' was given him by 
Chaitanya himself. 

The MS. of the Diary was obtained from an obscure village 
in the Burdwan District. But unfortunately, like most Bengali 
MSS., it has not escaped the hand of improvers; and the 
improvements, mostly perceptible to experts, are the clumsiest 
things in the whole work. 

Govinda Dds was the son of Shydma Dds, a blacksmith by 
caste, who lived by manufacturing cutlery, and was an inhabi- 
tant of Kdnchanagara, close to the city of Burdwan, still famous 
for such wares. His wife, he tells us naively, quarrelled with him 
and abused him ; and, incensed at her conduct, he left his home 
and went away. This was in the Sdka year 1430, corresponding 
to 1508 A. D. On his arrival at Cutwa, he heard the name 
of Chaitanya and directed his steps towards Navadwipa, where 
the teacher was living. Walking over the fields, it took him a 
whole day and night to reach the river side, opposite Nadia. 
He crossed over early in the morning and easily reached the 
courtyard of Sribasa, where Chaitanya was a frequent visitor. It 
was a place near the Balliladighi and the ruins of Balldl’s 
palaces. 

There for the first time he saw the handsome figure of 
Chaitanya, who came with four or five companions, one of 
whom was a Sanydsi, to bathe in the river. The others slowly 
descended by the ghdt ; but the Sanydsi,” it is related, 
disdaining this slow process, leapt from the high bank into 
the river. Last of the company was a venerable old man, with 
grey hair and grey beard reaching below the chest, and with 
a fascinating countenance even at that age. The Sanyasi 
swam across the river several times and then they all began 
to swim. They were in a sportive mood, Govinda tells us, and, 
as long as they were in the water, they played numerous tricks 
for their amusement, in all of which the Sanydsi took a promi- 
nent part. After a time they returned to the river bank ; and 
Govinda here gives a description of the personal appearance of 
Chaitanya. 

We are told that his complexion was of extraordinary 
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brilliancy and his luxuriant jet black hair reached down to 
his hip^. His eyes are described as large, like the petals of 
a blue lotus/' his cheeks as plump, his forehead as high, and 
his walk as stately. As he cried Hari Bole, ‘ Hafi Bole/' 
s.his attitude was that of the deepest devotion. His 
heart, we are told, was so tender that he ran to embrace every- 
one who claimed his pity. The sound of the name of Hari 
drew floods of tears from his eyes. 

Govinda tells us that the sight of this sport in the water 
produced a strange effect on his mind. His hair stood erect 
and he began to tremble and perspire. He had heard before 
that the Great God had descended to the earth in the form 
of Chaitanya ; he now felt the divine presence. He was 
seized with an ardent longing to devote himself to the service 
of this living God ; to wash his feet with tears. While 
Govinda was in this state of religious exaltation, Chaitanya 
passed close to him and glanced curiously at his strange 
figure. Unable to resist the fascination of his presence, 
Govinda fell at his feet and began to roll on the ground. 
Chaitanya raised him by the hand and spoke to him. What 
his words were, Govinda does not say, but the sound of his 
voice fascinated the poor blacksmith. In such a presence, " 
says he, people forget all their terrestrial blessings and are 
impelled to devote themselves to the service of God. 

After the first access of enthusiasm had been allayed, 
Chaitanya asked Govinda his name and residence, and Govinda 
gave him a brief history of his life. Chaitanya thereupon 
offered him a place in his household and asked him to occupy 
himself with the service of Hari. The terms of his service were 
easy. He was to fetch Ganges water for the worship and gather 
Tulsi leaves for the same purpose. Here he got ail he 
wanted. 

The house of Chaitanya, which was situated at the southern 
extremity of the town of Navadwipa, was on a high bank of the 
river, and contained five huts. Close to the house was a large 
piece of water known as Balldlsagar. 

Of the companions of Chaitanya the most prominent 
were two ; the old man with grey beard — Advaita Acharya, 
already mentioned, and the Sanydsi named Nityananda, a 
madcap who constantly shed tears and rolled on the ground. 
Among them was old Murdri Gupta, a physician by caste and 
profession ; Narahari, the patriarch of the Vaidyas at 
Srikhanda, Vidydnidhi, the learned Brahman, and so on. 
Chaitanya's mother is described as an old lady of short stature 
and peaceful countenance, who constantly called aloud for 
Nimdi, her favorite name for Chaitanya. Chaitanya's wife, 
Bishnupriya, is represented as a modest, bashful lady, always 
VOL. CVl.l 6 
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anxious to please her lord by her services, who spoke in a 
voice so low that few people ever heard it. Govinda^ as a 
servant of the house, was assiduous in his endeavours to 
please Vishnupriya by his prompt and timely discharge of the 
household duties. 

With all his good qualities, Govinda was very fond of 
eating ; and in Chaitanya*s house he gave full reins to his vora- 
city. There was a room in the house dedicated to Vishnu. As a 
Hindu, Chaitanya considered that his existence and the exist- 
ence of everything around him was to serve but one end, viz.^ 
the glorification of Vishnu ; and. with this conviction in his 
mind, he dedicated everything to the deity. The household 
furniture, the household utensils, the house and all its inmates, 
were for Vishnu. There can be no Hindu household without 
its Thikur. A Thakur may be either an image of Vishnu, 
or a Salgrdm, a black round piece of stone from the sources of 
the river Gandak, with a hole in it. It is believed that the 
hole is made by a kind of insect which leaves a ciicular mark in 
the interior of the hole. This mark is called the Chakra, 
or the disc of Vishnu, and the whole energy of a Hindu is to be 
devoted to the service of this household deity. If a new cloth 
is purchased, if a new piece of finery is obtained from a distant 
country, it should be first brought into the presence of Vislinu 
and there consecrated to his service before it can be used. 
The greatest anxiety of a Hindu is foi the bhoga^ or the mid- 
day meal of Vishnu, his jalpany^ or tiffin, and his sital^ or 
supper. For this purpose an inventory has been made in the 
works on Hindu ritual of all the' articles that can be eaten. 
Some of these have been set down as pure, that is worthy 
of being presented to Vishnu, and others as impure, to be kept 
back from him. Now, a Hindu is supposed to eat the prasdd^ 
or the broken victuals of Vishnu ; and so, in theory, no edibles 
can be introduced into his house wh;ch cannot be presented to 
Vishnu. Fish, flesh, eggs, onion, and so on are impure sub- 
stances and in theory should never be introduced into a Hindu 
household. 

Cooked food can be eaten once during the day and once 
during the night. The tiffin, therefore, which is eateu for the 
second time in the day, should consist of uncooked articles of 
food such as fruits, molasses, sugar, butter, sour-milk, curds and 
various preparations of milk. 

In Chaitanya's household the tiffin of Vishnu consisted of 
fruits, roots, sour-milk, butter, cream and thickened milk ; his 
midday meal of cooked rice, dil, green vegetables, bitter vege- 
tables, hodge-podge, vegetable soup, and pdyasa, or rice milk ; 
and his sital^ or supper, of cakes (luchi), balls of sweetmeats, 
(laddu). All these preparations were made for the service of 
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Hari. All the food, cooked and uncooked, was brought before 
the image of Vishnu and consecrated to his service, and then 
distributed to the members of the household. It was the privi- 
lege of Govinda as the favorite servant of the household to eat 
the food left on the plate of Chaitaiiya. The members of the 
household were supposed to eat the leavings (prasdd) of the god 
Vishnu, and the servants the leavings of the members of the 
Brahman household. 

Chaitanya, we are told, passed his days and nights in loudly 
proclaiming the name of Hari. His principal rendezvous was 
the courtyard of Sribdsa pundit. This man was born at 
Kumdrhatta, 28 miles north of Calcutta. He opened a {tot) 
Sanskrit College at Nadiya. His courtyard was surrounded on all 
sides by mud walls, and in the centre of this large yard there 
was a gigantic flowering plant named Kunda, the flowers of 
which are white and great favourites of Hari. The followers of 
Chaitanya were in the habit of assembling here in the morning in 
order to pluck the flowers with a view to offering them to their 
household deities, and they assembled here again in the afternoon 
also. They used to sing, dance, and read the Bhagabat ; but their 
principal entertainments were dramatic performances. They 
would take some story from one of the various Purdnas in 
honour of Vishnu, choose i\\t dramatis personce from d^mongsl 
themselves and act. Chaitanya in all these performances took 
the part of Vishnu. Sometimes, while acting, he completely 
forgot his own existence and acted as if he had been himself 
Vishnu. Sometimes he would fall into a trance and remain 
unconscious of external existence for several hours, nay even 
for twenty-onc hours, or seven praharas, at a time, and, while in 
these trances, he acted as if he were Vishnu. It was the belief 
of his followers that during these trances his human character 
was held in abeyance for the exhibition or manifestation of 
the divinity in him. They began to give out that he was an 
incarnation ; but it must he said to the credit of Chaitanya 
that, except during the trances, he never spoke of himself as 
Vishnu. He always acted as a weak and humble follower of 
the god, devoted to the service of humanity ; and he rebuked 
any one who ventured, in his presence, to talk of his divinity. 

The method adopted by Chaitanya and his followers for 
preaching their religion was peculiar. They used to form a 
procession in the street, singing songs in praise of Hari, with 
certain musical instruments, the mridanga and kartdis, which 
have since become peculiar to his sect. The whole procession 
was known as Nagarkirtan, that is the proclamation of the glory 
of Hari in the city or town. This attracted large crowds to the 
street, and many, charmed with the matter of the songs, or with 
the manners and enthusiasm of the leaders of the procession. 
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joined them and became their followers. This was a potent 
instrument in the conversion of the people to Vaisnavism- 
While everything connected with Brahmanical worship was 
wrapped in impenetrable mystery, and, therefore, beyond the 
comprehension of the common people, Chaitanya appealed to 
tlieir feelings, and, in songs charmingly persuasive, urged them 
to reform their lives and devote themselves to the service of 
God. And so, in the course of six or seven years immediately 
following his pilgrimage to Gya, he collected a considerable 
number of devoted followers round him. 

Here is an instance related by Govinda of Chaitanya's losing 
his identity in Krishna. One fine evening, he tells us, there 
was a large gathering of Chaitanya's followers in Sribdsa’s 
courtyard, when the tall, cheerful Sanydsi entred crying : '' This 
is the ghat in the Jamuna. This is the place where Krishna, 
in the company of the milkmaids of Brinddban, amused himself 
with a Rdsa dance 1 Ah ! where are those things now ? where are 
the milkmaids and where is the dance? The ghdt is empty. 
Thereupon Chaitanya rose from his seat perfectly unconscious, 
ran to the Balldlsdgar, jumped into it, and began to divert 
himself, just as Krishna is said to have done at Brinddban, 
while his followers stood by the side of the tank marvelling at 
his conduct. 

Thus, says Govinda, was Chaitanya falling deeper and deeper 
in love with his deity, while his person was getting thinner 
and thinner. But Chaitanya was not satisfied with all this, he 
felt that he was a householder, burdened with distracting duties 
to others that kept him away from his God — the sole object of 
his Jove. He began to talk of renouncing the world and devo- 
ting himself without interruption, without distraction, to the 
service of God, and for the relief of sinful and suffering 
humanity. The most abject sign of humility among Hindus, is 
to go abroad with a blade of grass ;n the mouth held between tlie 
teeth. And Chaitanya began to talk of holding a blade of grass 
between his teeth, and, in that position of abject humility, going 
from village to village proclaiming the name of Hari and there- 
by saving the souls of all creatures, without restriction of caste, 
crccfU or colour. 

The first declaration of his resolution to renounce the world was 
received by his followers with amazement. He was their leader ; 
their friend ; the object of their love ; the object of their reverence 
and adoration ; their god ; their living and moving Vishnu. They 
lived in a sort of charmed circle and in the enjoyment of ecstatic 
delight. To lose him was for them to lose their lives. Govinda 
describes very minutely the sufferings of every one of Chaitanya's 
foiloweis when he heard for the first time the declaration of 
Chaitanya. Govinda says that it would have been immensely 
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better if a thunder-bolt of heaven had burst on his head before he 
heard this declaration. On hearing the announcement, Mukunda 
fell senseless to the ground, and his tears flowed copiously. 
Gadadhur felt as if the canopy of heaven had come down upon 
Ii:m and was ready to take poison. Some felt ks though they 
were being bitten by a thousand scorpions ; some felt an intense 
burning sensation all over the body ; some with their jaws 
locked, fell insensible to the ground. But the suffering of the 
mother and wife defied description. Chaitanya did his best to 
console them all. He told them many a stories from the 
Pur^inas — the stories of Prdihdd, Dhruba, and Bharat ; he ex- 
plained to them the vanity of human wishes ; the transitory 
nature of things mundane ; he impressed upon them the sinful- 
ness of the world and the absolute necessity of saving human- 
ity, sunk deep in sin. 

But, in spite of all his efforts to console his friends, to 
pacify his mother, and to reconcile his wife to her expected lot, 
Chaitanya was successful with none ; and so he had to steal 
away at dead of night from a conjugal bed, on the last day of 
the month of Pous, in the year 1508 A.D., with Govinda as his 
sole companion in this great renunciation. But, though he 
succeeded in eluding the vigilance of his friends and even in. 
lulling a loving wife to sleep, his mother he could not escape 
from. At his slightest motion, she ran out of the house and 
stood motionless in the doorway, gazing at her stubbenn son, 
who renounced everything that is loved in this woild for a 
higher love and a higher life. 

Chaitanya crossed the river and took the road to Cutwa. 
He and Govinda reached their destination just at dusk ; the hour 
when a Hindu city reverberates with the auspicious sounds of 
conches, bells and timbrels, and the fragrance of burning incense 
fills the streets. Chaitanya’s friends at Cutwa collected round 
him, and the night passed in Kirtan, In the morning a large 
crowd assembled and he preached to these people. If you 
want to enjoy eternal happiness, worship Krishna, meditate on 
Krishna and take the name of Krishna. All the objects that 
you see around you are mere illusions. They are only a 
shadow. When death shall push you by the neck, all. your foiid 
idols will remain behind. There is absolutely no difference be- 
tween rich bedsteads and the ground in the matter of sleeping. 
Those who think there is a difference suffer from tne thought. 
Those whose heads are turned on the accession uf w ealth are 
hellish creatures. It is only ignorance that finds a dititerence 
between the rich and the poor ; for what does a rich man 
require to appease his hunger ? A morsel of food. Does not 
that appease the hunger of the poor man also? Tlie poor 
man falls into sound sleep, though he lies on the ground ; but 
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the rich man passes a sleepless night even on his precious 
bed. The rich man cannot appease his hunger with all his 
gold, diamonds, rubies and other precious stones. At the time 
of death there will be no distinction between a rich and a poor 
man. A fond-illusion misleads the rich and makes him turn 
round and round and round, just as the bullock attached to the 
oil machine. Just as the bullock finds no end of his walking, 
and makes but very little progress, such is exactly the case with 
the rich man. He moves in a narrow cirele and never comes 
to the end of his journey. When the soul leaves the body, 
this human frame remains like a cage without a bird. Fond 
of worldly enjoyment, selfish people are greatly attached to 
their temporal possessions. But what is the good of these ? 
What will sons and daughters, palaces and tanks avail ? A 
right-thinking man should give up all attachment to these 
and fix his mind on Krishna. He is the only abiding sub- 
stance ; all else is vain. The form of Krishna sheds its 
brilliant effulgence in every quarter and from every place. 
He only can catch a glimpse of it whose eye is pure. Igno- 
rant people see with their human eyes. But the votaries of 
Krishna see with divine eyes. How can a man look into the 
subtle truths if his eyes are blinded with the dust of the world ? 

« People often talk of love ; but who knows what love really 
is. Does it really mean the hank'^ring after the company of 
women ? No, the true idea of love will never be realised, 
unless and until one realises the absolute identity between 
males and females. It is not a mere hankering after progeny. 
It is a hankering after God. The faintest conception of true 
love produces a cooling effect in a suffering heart. Just as a 
young damsel hankers after her handsome lover, so should the 
votaries of Krishna hanker after his company. They should 
consider themselves as wives and him as their sole lord. He 
who hankers after Krishna will not even dream of sensual en- 
joyment. Just as darkness disappears in the presence of light, 
so will lust disappear in the presence of true love, and Krisiina 
the embodiment of that love. If one is anxious to get rid of 
the sufferings of the world he should seek after this true love.*’ 

On the third day of his sojourn at Cutwa, Chaitanya asked 
his companions to make preparations for his initiation as a 
mendicant. The most imposing part of the ceremony of 
initiation is the shaving of the crown lock. From the descrip- 
tion of Govinda it appears that Chaitanya’s hair, instead of 
consisting of a small lock, covered his whole head. Deva, the 
barber of Cutwa, shaved him, and Keshab Bhdrati, eighth in 
the succession of disciples from Rdmdnuja, the great founder 
of the Sri sect of Vaisnabas, initiated him and gave him Sri 
Krishna Chaitanya as his monastic name — a name by which 
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he has become famous. As a house-holder his name was 
Bissluvambhar. His mother used to call him Nimdi. 

There is a curious story about Deva, the barber, though it is 
not given in Govinda’s work. After shaving the head of 
"Chaitanya, Deva repented, as if he had done a great crime. 
In a suppliant attitude, with his palms joined, he came to 
Chaitanya and asked him for a boon, so as to absolve him from 
the necessity of carrying on any further the painful and miser- 
able calling of a barber. So saying, he threw away his razor. 
Chaitanya granted him the boon desired, and told him to be- 
come a maker of sweetmeats ; and Deva and his descendants 
were afterwards known as Madhu Ndpits, and lived by the sale 
of sweetmeats and confectionery. In Bengal there is another 
caste known as Mayara who practice the same calling ; but the 
caste constitution of the Mayards differs considerably from 
that of the Madhu Napits. The Mayaras are sub-divided into 
Asiamas, while the Madhu Ndpits are not so subdivided. The 
subdivisional names of castes are generally derived from their 
geographical distribution. There are two castes only which 
are subdivided into Asramas, viz,^ the Gandha Baniks and the 
Mayards. Though the Madhu Ndpits differ so greatly from 
the Mayards, yet in ordinary language they also are called 
Mayards. 

Shortly after his initiation, Chaitanya left Cutwa and arrived 
at Santipore, where his elderly associate, Advaita lived. There 
he stayed for a few days ; and his mother came there, from 
Nadia, which is within twenty miles by the river, Govinda 
says very little about this interview between Chaitanya and his 
mother, but other authors have described it in very touching 
terms. It was there settled that Chaitanya should live 
principally at Puri ; so that his friends might see him on their 
pilgrimage to that shrine and his mother might receive occa- 
sional news of him, 

Chaitanya at last started for Puri. From the day of their 
first meeting, Govinda was his constant attendant, and so he 
remained even after his great renunciation. From Santipore, 
at the end of the first day’s journey, they reached Burdvvan, 
and Chaitanya accepted the hospitality of Govinda’s family at 
Kdnchannagar, which is close to Burdwan. There Govinda’s 
wife tried every means to persuade Govinda to remain at home ; 
but he had already renounced the world and embraced a mendi- 
cant life on the same day with Chaitanya at Cutwa. From 
Kanchannagar they crossed the Damodar and reached the 
house of Kisi Mitra, a man renowned for his hospitality. As 
Chaitanya was a Brahman and a mendicant, Kasi Mitra, who 
was a Kayastha, could not offer him cooked rice ; he offered, 
instead, raw rice and pulse. The rice was so excellent that 
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Chaitanya wanted to know its name. Among the numberless 
varieties of rice which grow in India, the pride of western 
Bengal is the Govinda bhoga. It is small in size, soft and 
sweet to the taste, and very fragrant. What Kisi Mitra offered 
to Chaitanya was a variety of Govinda bhoga, named 
Jaganndth bhoga. As soon as Kdsi Mitra pronounced that name, 
it produced a convulsion of feeling, and he began to weep, 
praying that J aganndth might draw himjnear. Chaitanya cooked 
many curries ; a vegetable soup ; fried sdA (a pot-herb) of the 
variety. The fragrance of the curries was too much 
for poor Govinda to bear, and he began to cast wistful 
glances at them. Chaitanya knew Govinda*s failing too 
well and at once bade him bring a few tulsi leaves with which 
to consecrate the things to Vishnu before eating. Chaitanya ate 
first and left the rest for Govinda, who records that the bitter 
soup was charming and gladdened his heart. I ate," he conti- 
nues, “ eight pieces of fried karela^ swallowing large mouthfuls of 
rice with it in quick succession. The chutney prepared with 
chukdpdlam and molasses tasted like nectar.^’ In the after- 
noon they left Kisi Mitra's house and reached Hajipore, 
where Chaitanya proclaimed the name of Hari, with dancing 
and singing, till midnight Then a villager brought a small 
quantity of rice, ghee and vegetables. Bitter soup was 
prepared with the leaves of the nim tree and a quantity of 
karela was fried. From Hajipore Chaitanya went to Midna- 
pore, where Kesava Sdmanta, a rich citizen, became his dis- 
ciple. Thence he went to Naraingarh, The Rc^ja of this 
place was a Sadgopa by caste. His family had held possession 
of a small territory worth three lakhs a year from the time 
of the Great Pdla Kings of Bengal. The fort of Naraingarh, 
lying on the highway between Bengal and Orissas was regarded 
as the key of the latter country. So even the Emperors of 
Delhi always tried to keep on good terms with the Raja. 
There is here a temple of Siva named Dhaneswar, who was the 
guardian deity of Naraingarh. Chaitanya paid his devotion 
to Siva and then began to proclaim the name of Hari. When 
the Kirtana was at its height, Chaitanya lost his senses and 
began to sing and dance in the wildest manner. Govinda says 
that blood exuded from the pores of his skin. People flocked 
round to see the spectacle, bringing large quantities of flour 
and balls uf sweetmeat, which, as usual, at once attracted 
Govinda’s attention, and of which he tells us he ate twenty. 
Chaitanya’s proclamation produced a marvellous effect at 
Naraingarh ; and Bireswar Sen and Bhavini Sankar became his 
disciples. 

From Naraingarh the pilgrims went to Jaleswar, where 
Cliaitanya worshipped the phallic emblem of Siva, named 
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Villesvara, The next day they crossed the Suvarnarekhd and 
proceeded to Haaiharpur. This was a great emporium of 
trade in those days. A century later, the East India Com- 
pany established their first Factory at this place fand not at 
Pipli^ as is commonly believed). The next day they went to 
Bdleswar, where there was a temple of Gopdla, a form of Vishnu. 
The next morning they reached Nilgarh, and on the following 
day they crossed the Vaitarani. After a hard day’s journey they 
reached the Mahduadi, where they visited the temple of Gopi- 
ndth, and, after eating the food consecrated to that deity, pro- 
ceeded to pay their respects to Sakshi Gopdl. The image of 
Gopil at this place is said to have borne witness in a case of 
theft in which a poor innocent Brahman was by mistake put into 
trouble. From that temple Chaitanya went to another dedi- 
cated to Ningraj, and thence to a place named Athdranald 
(eighteen ditches), from which the pinnacle of the temple of 
Jagannath at Puri is visible. 

The outburst of Chaitanya*s feeling at the sight of this cele- 
brated place of Vishnu worship is described in glowing terms 
in the verses of Govinda. Weeping and wailing, Chaitanya 
repeatedly fell to the ground and wetted it with tears. He 
embraced every one who came in his way and asked every 
one to look at the image of Gopdl engaged in dancing. Without 
stopping he entered into the temple of Jaganndth ; but, with 
his eyes dimmed with tears, he could not at first see the image. 
With a great effort he stopped the flow of tears, and, when 
he caught sight of it, he at once ran to it and took it on his 
knees. When leaving tiie Mandir, he leapt to the ground and 
grasped the pillar in front of the temple known as the Garud- 
stambha. His body was bruised in many places and blood 
exuded from the wounds. Dhydnapuri, a great Sany^si, wiped 
off the blood. 

From the temple, Chaitanya went to the house of Kdsi Misra, 
where Chaitanya's followers joined him one by one. As long 
as he was at Puri, they used to hold Kirtana every day and at 
all hours. All his followers were busy in paying their devotion 
to him— some in preparing wreathes, others in mixing sandal 
paste, others in making ready the feast. Two men, Krishna- 
dds and Shyamdds, were constantly at the side of Chaitanya, 
who, from the intensity of his devotional feelings, was incapable 
of taking care of himself. He used to visit the temple every 
day; but they never allowed him to go alone ; on the way he 
was surrounded by his followers. His principal work was the 
proclamation of the name of Hari, attended with music and 
dancing, and his principal recreation was the hearing of the 
Bheigavata. 

A peculiar feature of Puri is that no caste distinction as ob* 
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served there as regards cooked food. The Suars, that is the 
Shavaras, a low aboriginal tribe, have the pmvilege of offering 
tlie first worship to Jaganndth^ and they are his cooks. The 
cooked food offered to the deity is distributed according to 
rules and also sold in the Bazar. This cooked food can be 
carried from one place to another within the city and beyond it 
by any caste and for the use of any other caste. The proudest 
Brahman cannot refuse a mouthful of rice brought to him by 
a Chanddla. This is, perhaps, the only place in Northern 
India where caste distinction does not hold good, and where 
the awful fast obligatory on all Hindu widows on the eleventh 
day cf the moon is never observed. The glutton Govinda, 
as may be imagined, was in clover here. Kasi Misra used to 
bring a vast quantity of prasdda, or consecrated food, every 
day. The savoury curries made Govinda’s mouth water. The 
various kinds of fried grain, z.e., fried rice, fried sesamum, fried 
linseed, fried barley, fried oats, fried mung ka-dal (kidney 
beans) and fried beans ; various fruits and roots, preparations 
of cocoanut, cakes of all sorts, numerous confectioneries and 
an immense assortment of delicacies were the portion allotted 
to him by Chaitanya with his own hand. For three months 
Govinda enjoyed his good fortune to his fill. At last on the 
seventh day of Vaishakha, of the year r^og A. D., Chaitanya 
resolved upon proceeding on a pilgrimage to Southern India. 
His friends begged him to take a number of men with him ; 
but he preferred the company of one man only, and that was 
his favourite servant, Govinda. 

It was on the yth of Vaishakh, in the year 1509, that Chaita- 
nya began his pilgrimage to Southern India. He was accom- 
panied from Puri to Alald Nith, a distance of about ten miles, 
by all his followers, who moved slowly in procession. The town 
of Alald Ndth is named after an image of Vishnu of that name 
Chaitanya was greatly moved at the sight of this image 
and fell senseless with excess of emotion. He stayed at 
Alali NAth for the night, and in the morning, accompanied 
by Govinda and Sdivvabhauma, continued his journey south- 
wards. Sarvvabhauma does not seam to have accompanied 
them far, for we soon lose sight of him ; but Govinda does not 
say when he turned back. Before doing so, however, he 
advised Chaitanya to pay a visit to RAmananda RAy, the 
governor of the GodAvari District, of the Orissa Kingdom. 
RAmananda was a devoted follower of Hari, and, like Chai- 
anya, often fell into trances and shed copious tears at the men- 
tion of his name. He was a KAyastha by caste, a very rich man, 
surrounded with all the pomp and dignity of royalty. He 
came to bathe in the GodAvari, and there Chaitanya met him 
at the ghAt. Chaitanya stopped at VidyAnagar, the capital 
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of RAmdnanda RAy, for some time, and his conversation with 
RAmAnanda, knqi^n as RAmAnanda sambAd, is regarded by the 
Vaisnabas as the best exposition of the doctrine of love and 
devotion taught by Chaitanya. All the deepest doctrines of 
Chaitanya's faith are to be found in it. It was arranged that, 
on Chaitanya^s return to Puri, RAmAnanda should join him 
there and pass the rest of his life in talking of love and 
devotion to Hari. 

From VidyAnagara, Chaitanya journeyed to Trimanda. It 
has been suggested by Babu Dines Chandra Sen that the 
modern Trimallaghari, near Hyderabad, was ancient Trimalla. 
There were a very large number of Buddhist monks at the 
place, and they invited Chaitanya to a disputation. Chaitanya 
refuted all their arguments and they were put to shame. The 
Raja of Trimanda, who acted as an arbitrator, declared the 
Buddhists defeated, and RAmgiri Ray, the head of the Buddhist 
church, became a pupil of Chaitanya. 

Krishna DAs KaviiAj relates a story illustrative of the wicked- 
ness of the Buddhists. Worsted in disputation, they secretly 
devised a plan to insult, annoy and defile Chaitanya, They 
went into a lonely forest through which his road lay and there 
presented him with a metal plate of unclean food, representing 
it to be the remnants of broken victuals of Vishnu. At that 
moment, however, a gigantic bird, descending from heaven, 
swooped over it and, carrying it aloft, again dropped it on the 
head of one of the Buddhist teachers, which was cut by it. The 
Buddhist teacher fell senseless to the ground amidst the lamenta- 
tions of his followers. They now besought Chaitanya to revive 
their AchArjya, and this he did by uttering the name of Hari 
in his ears. Krishna DAs represents these Buddhists as exceed- 
ingly learned ; but he says that in spite of their learning, they 
should not be spoken to or looked upon because they are 
heterodox. Chaitanya condescended to hold a disputation 
with them, because he thought that their defeat would lead to 
the spread of his faith. How unpopular they were in those 
days may be gathered from the fact, stated by Krishna DAs, that 
the people jeered at them, and they were completely put out 
of countenance. Chaitanya, however, converted them to 
Vaisnavism and the great learning of Buddhist monks was 
now pressed into the service of that faith. 

DhundirAm Tirtha, who hailed from the banks of the Tunga- 
bhadra, was a great logician ; his conceit knew no bounds. 
He had no conception of the doctrine of Bhakti. After the 
conversion of the Buddhists, DhundirAm came forward and 
challenged Chaitanya to a disputation. Chaitanya, with his 
characteristic meekness, gave out that he had already been 
defeated, and agreed to give him a written acknowledgment 
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of the fact. This completely changed Dhundiram ; and he fell 
at Chaitanya s feet and became his disciple. Giiaitanya changed 
his name into Hari a name by which Dhundi subsequently 
became famous. 

After all this, we are told, Chaitanya directed his steps to- 
wards Panthaguha. On his way he haired under a big banian 
tree, in the vicinity of a temple of Shiva who is named Batesh- 
war, after the tree. No food or drink was procurable there, 
and the pilgrims consequently had to pass the night without 
refreshment. In the morning Chaitanya went to the river for 
the purpose of bathing, and Govinda went to a distant village 
to beg for food. He returned at noon and Chaitanya cooked. 
Govinda says never were victuals more delicious than on that 
occasion. It was here that Chaitanya effected the conversion 
of a rich man named Tirthardm, who had come with two 
women of ill-fame, apparently to enjoy himself in that seclu- 
ded place. After remaining seven days in Bateshwar, 
the pilgrims proceeded to Nandishwar, through a thick 
forest, extending over twenty miles and infested with ferocious 
animals and venomous serpents. It is related that, at the 
sight of the terrible forest, Govinda quailed with fear, and 
Chaitanya, seeing this, led the way, while Govinda followed 
behind. And so they passed through in safety and reached the 
city of Munnd beyond it. 

Chaitanya sat under the shade of a tree, outside the 
city, to rest himself; and two citizens who happened to 
be passing supplied him with all he wanted. They wondered 
at the behaviour of this new Sannyasi. In the evening the 
citizens came in large numbers, and, making their obeisance to 
Chaitanya, requested him to enter the city and put up com- 
fortably under some hospitable roof. But Chaitanya was 
already feeling the divine presence in him, and he began to 
weep and repeat the name of Hari. He fell down insensible, 
and then, rising in a trance, began to dance and sing in 
the name of Hari. At midnight the women of the city 
came to see . him. The elderly ladies greatly sympathised 
with him, and, being struck with pity at his condition, 
requested him to stay a while at Munnd ; but he declined. 

From Munnd, Chaitanya proceeded southward. He was 
accompanied for several miles by a large number of citizens ; 
but one by one they returned to their homes, with the exception 
of one man, Rdmdnandaswdmi, who refused to leave him, and 
insisted on becoming his disciple. 

Chaitanya arrived at the city of Vencata at about noon, and 
was at once challenged by a Vedantist pundit to a disputation. 
According to his usual custom, he declared that he had already 
been worsted, and was prepared to write out a certificate to 
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that effect ; but the pundit insisted on having a disputation^ 
with the result that Chaitanya refuted all his arguments, and the 
Vedantist, whose name was also Rdmdnanda, became his dis- 
ciple. Chaitanya sojourned for three days at Vencata ; and it 
is narrated that his influence was felt by men, women and 
children alike. The most hardened sinners were special 
objects of his commiseration, and many were led to change their 
lives by his example and preaching. Having heard at Munnd 
that there was a highway robber, named Pantha Bhil, at Bagula, 
who was a terror to the neighbourhood, Chaitanya, in spite of 
every attempt to dissuade him from going to Bagula, went there, 
and, becoming a guest of Pantha Bhil, lived for three days and 
nights with him. He said to Pantha : Happy are you in having 
no wife, no children, and nothing to attract you to the world. 
Though living as a householder, you are more than a mendi- 
cant, because you are attached to nothing. You are the 
greatest of sages, and it is a privilege to live with you. Thus 
humouring his self-love, Chaitanya set himself to convert this 
noted dacoit, and he was eminently successful. Pantha Bhil 
renounced the world, clothed himself in rags and became a 
great Vaisnab leader ; and all his old associates joined him in 
his new walk of life. 

Leaving Pantha Bhil a changed man, Chaitanya continued 
his journey southward. For three days and nights he had 
taken neither food nor rest ; but on the fourth day a small 
quantity of flour and milk were given by women at a spot 
where Chaitanya was lying naked and senseless in Govinda’s 
arms. The flour was mixed with the milk and given to Chai- 
tanya to eat. This revived him to a certain extent, and he 
walked to Girishwara which was six miles away- 

The temple of Girishwara is believed to have been built by 
Vishwakarma, the divine architect. It was surrounded on three 
sides by mountains, and on the southern side there was a bel 
tree, the branches of which are said to have covered a space Of 
half a mile. Chaitanya plucked the leaves of the bel tree and 
offered them with his own hand to Siva. The devotional trance 
was again upon him, and two days were passed in this condition. 
On the third day a mendicant with matted hair came down 
from the mountain peak, worshipped Siva, and went away 
without speaking a word, and Chaitanya followed him accom- 
panied by Govinda. The mendicant was found sitting under a 
tree, wrapped in meditation so deep that Chaitanya's presence 
made no impression upon him. Then Chaitanya began to 
chant a hymn in praise of the Sannydsi, who at last opened 
his eyes and laughed. Chaitanya sat by the side of the San- 
nydsi who gave him six fruits named pdroid to eat. Four of 
these fell to Goviiida's share, but Govinda could not eat before 
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Chaitanya, who consequently ate a bit. Thereupon Govfnda 
at once despatched his four fruits and began to look wistfully 
on Chaitanya's two. Chaitanya offered them to him. But 
the celebrated story of Ramayana, so well known to every 
Hindd child, occurring to Govinda at the time, staggered him. 
The story is that Hanumdn was given a few mango fruits which 
then grew only in the garden of Rdvana, by Sit4, one of which 
was destined for Rdma. But, while returning from Lankd, 
Hanuman was so delighted with the taste of the fruit that he ate 
even the one given him for Rdma. This was the most heinous 
sin for a worshipper (as Hanumdn was) of Rama, and the conse- 
quence was that the stone stuck in his throat. Govinda 
was apprehensive of a similar fate, and so he hesitated. But 
Chaitanya quieted the qualms of his conscience by assuring 
him that the fruit was freely given, and so Govinda ate them. 
When Chaitanya recovered from his trance, the mendicant 
declared him to be the God ; but he repudiated the idea in 
strong terms. 

At Tiriipati, Chaitanya saw the image of Rdma. There 
were. many Vaisnavas of the Ramit denomination in the city ; 
and all of them were ambitious to display their skill in dis- 
putation, especially Mathurd, their chief. But Chaitanya de- 
clined their challenge, and, intimating his readiness to sign a 
certificate of defeat, implored the Rdmdt pundit not to indulge 
in fruitless argumentation, but to teach people the doctrine of 
devotion and the subtle truths of life and creation. While thus 
exhorting Mathurd, Chaitanya fell into a trance. Unaccustomed 
to such sights, the Ramats wondered at it and implored him to 
show them mercy. Mathurd, especially, was very deeply im- 
pressed and followed Chaitanya a long distance. 

The pilgrims next proceeded to Panawar where there is an 
mage of Nrisinha Deva, the man-hon, in praise of whom 
Chaitanya chanted a hymn. 

They then came to Vishnu Kanchi, where there was a 
banker, Bhababhuti by name, who was a devoted worshipper 
of Vishnu. His wife used to cleanse the large temple of 
Lakshmi-Ndrdyana with her own bauds, and he used to offer 
the deity daily two maunds of condensed milk. After offering 
his devotion to Lakshmi-Ndrdyana, Chaitanya proceeded to 
a temple of Siva, named Trikdlaishwara, twelve miles away. 
From this temple was visible a peak named Pakshagiri, at the 
foot of which flowed a beautiful stream named Bhadrd Nadi. 
In that stream there is a holy bathing place named Faksha- 
Tirtha, where Chaitanya bathed and ate of the fruit named 
champi, Govinda relates that, while the pilgrims were lying 
under a tree here at night, they were attacked by a tiger. But, 
on Chaitanya uttering the name of Hari, the beast slunk away 
like a dog. 
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There was a temple of Bardha, or the Boar fncarnation 
of Vishnu, at Kalatirtha, ten miles from the river Bhadrd. 
Chaitanya was delighted at the sight of the image, which 
is described as being of exquisite workmanship, and at the 
"distinction conferred on him by the priests, who presented 
him with a garland of flowers. Ten miles south of this spot 
is the confluence of the Nanda and the Bhadrd, a sacred 
place for Hindus of all denominations. Saddnandaswami, a 
Vedantist mendicant, was the abbot of the place ; but Chaitanya 
is said to have converted him to his own faith. 

Thence he proceeded to ChainpalH, the people of which are 
spoken of as men of pure conduct, and where there were two 
female ascetics engaged in meditation, one under a bel tree, 
the other on the banks of a river ; one of whom was said to be 
over hundred years old. 

From Chainpalli, Gouranga proceeded to the banks of the 
Kaveri, where he bathed and prepared his chdpdtis with flour 
begged from a village by Govinda. In the village, which was 
called Nagara, there was a temple dedicated to Rama and 
Lakshmana. Chaitanya made his obesience to them and began 
to proclaim the name of Hari. Here a hostile Biahman came, 
with a number of his comrades, and attempted to drive 
Chaitanya away, abusing him as a hypocrite and charlatan who 
had come to ruin the pupils and lead them to hell in the 
name of religion. This man went so far as to assault Chaitanya, 
who, however, made light of his fury, exhorting him all the 
time to proclaim the name of Hari. **Beat me,” said he, 

but proclaim the name of Hari.” He then preached a long 
sermon to the Brahman, at the end of which, we are told, the 
people became so affected that they began to dance enthu- 
siastically and to proclaim the name of Hari ; and the Brah- 
man also caught the prevailing enthusiasm, and, joining the 
party, became in a short time a devoted follower of Chaitanya. 

From Nagara, Chaitanya journeyed to Tanjore, which was 
fourteen miles off. Here Chaitanya became the guest of a 
Brahman, named Dhaleswar, who worshipped the images of 
Radha and Krishna in his house. In front of the temple of 
Ridha and Krishna was a large bakula tree, to the left of which 
was a phallic emblem of Siva, named Gosamaj, to which Chai- 
tanya paid homage. There was a beautiful lake close by, 
which was believed to have been formed of the skull of the 
gigantic Rakshasa, Kumbhakarna, the brother of Ravana, and 
near the lake was a picturesque hill named Chandalu. In this 
hill were numerous caves which were the homes of a large 
number of mendicants, all constantly engaged in devotion, 
with their eyes closed and their bodies covered with ashes. 

Here there was a Brahman, with the surname Bhatta, who, 
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after seeing Chaitanya, and hearing bis Kirtan, took him to his 
house and gave up everything to him. They were kindred spirits 
and soon became ardent admirers of one another, the Brahman 
regarding Chaitanya as his preceptor and serving him as a 
devoted menial, and Chaitanya regarding him as his favourite 
disciple. 

From Tanjore, Chaitanya proceeded to the kingdom ruled by 
Jaisinha, about the charming scenery of which Govinda is 
enthusiastic. There, under the shade of large trees by the side of 
mountain streams, were a number of pious mendicants, engaged 
in devotional exercises, who never left their places and were 
supplied with all the necessaries of life by the people of the 
neighbouring villages. The head of these mendicants was 
Sureswara, in whom Chaitanya, who staid there many dayS; 
found a kindred spirit. 

Leaving the territories of Jaisinha, the pilgrims arrived at 
Padmakota (Podducotta), with its famous image of Durgd with 
eight hands. There Chaitanya preached to the citizens, and 
Govinda says that on one occasion the eight-banded image of 
Durga seemed to rock with emotion at his ^preaching. A 
shower of flowers fell from heaven and the fragrance of the 
lotus filled the air. There was a blind man in the city who 
came to Chaitanya and asked him to cure his blindness. 
Chaitanya argued with him that he was simply an ordinary 
man and made no pretention to working miracles ; but the 
blind man told him that he was a devoted servant of Durga ; 
that she had told him in a dream that Chaitanya was an 
incarnation of Vishnu and would cure his blindness. 
“ The eyes are required,” said the blind man, “ because I 
ardently desire to see the incarnation of Vishnu, who has 
favoured the sinful world with his presence.” Chaitanya still 
argued with him, but at last, overcome by the sincerity of his 
devotion, be embraced him. The blind man opened his eyes ; 
beheld the noble features of Chaitanya ; made his obeisance, 
and dropped down dead, and Chaitanya began to proclaim the 
name of Hari with the wildest fervour. 

( To be continued^ 


Art. VIIL-PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

V (independent section.) 

“ Dixii Na,.man 

" * Si adoraveio in templo Remnion, ut ignoscat mihi Dominus 
pro hac re,* 

“ ‘ Et dixii ci ; Vade in pace.* *’ 

IV. Reg. v-i8. 

\T 7HEN Elisha made his latiiudinarian concession to the 
VV favourite of the king of S\ ria, he displayed a spirit of 
clerical solidarity hardly to have been looked for at the hands 
of one formed in the school of the deceased Tishbile. Had 
that uncompromising champion of orthodoxy been consulted, 
he would doubtless have informed Naaman that it would be 
Ins duty, immediately on getting home, to set tlie temple on 
fire and put all the piiests to death. A few years had made a 
great advance on the path of toleration in Isiael. 

A similar change may be observed in progress amongst 
modern Englishmen. Samaria has become indulgent to Da- 
mascus and friendly to Jeiusalem, although neither of those 
churches will acknowledge Samaritan orders ; and the Bishop 
of Salisbury at Mottiiigham showed an amiable face to our 
own Non-conformists, which those austere Philistines may, 
peihap.s, n‘»t be prepaied to reciprocate. But of one thing there 
seems but little hope, namely the conciliation of the Believer 
with the Agnostic. Will the Believer cease to call the Agnos- 
tic bad names ; and, until then, will the Agno.*)tic be right in 
going to church, or chapel, and putting his money into the 
ofifertoiy-plate ; or ought he to refrain for ever from sharing 
in those means of grace ? 

To this question it may be confidently answered that the 
fact of a man abstaining from dogmatism does not deprive 
him of his status as a citizen ; and that every citizen ought to 
comply wit (1 all the fashions and practices of his city in all 
things indifferent, even should they involve personal inconve- 
nience to himself. If the Agnostic belong to a Catholic Society, 
he ought to go to Mass, even if he dislikes the pomp and 
splendour « >f the ceremonies, the unknown tongue of the liturgy, 
or whatever else ; so, the Anglican may object to the 
sacerdotal c lement in the Prayer-book, or to its “ vain repeti- 
tions," but lie can go to church with a good conscience and put 
himself into a wholesome frame of mind by extending sym- 
pathy to the rest of the congregation ; while the Non-con- 
formist, wearied with the long extemporaneous prayers and 
preaching, can recollect that 

** Gi)d takes the book and preaches patience." 
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For Agnostic*? are not Atheists, let the Orthodox say what 
they please. Most of them will admit that, in rencnincing the 
right of defining Deity, they equally deprive themselves of all 
power of denial : they are disciples of Spinoza and Spencer, 
not of Democritus and Holbach : they may even go further 
and allow that a revelation of God’s nature and relations to 
man — if such there be — must be the result of inspiration. For 
they know that such could not be due to human science wf^rk- 
ing through verifying experiment. The Kingdom of Heaven 
Cometh not by observation 

For evidence of the soundness of these simple propositions, 
we have no occasion to gf) further than the most rudimentary 
facts. If men are to live in social intercourse at all, there must 
be a convention that, on matters not pertaining to that relation, 
controversy must be avoided. If every vegetarian, tonic-sol- 
faite, anti-vaccinationist, or other person whose views were 
opposed to those of th.e majority were to insist on aggressive 
polemics in favour of their respective heresies, the world would 
soon become such a scene of tumult that society would cease 
to exist. By conspicuously abstaining from the religious 
assemblies of his neighbours, the Agrrostic is but too likely to 
render himself conspicuous and, perhaps, provoke enquiries 
which he would find it hard to eva'^e, and troublesome to 
answer. If, indeed, he he one of those gifted monomaniacs who 
are conscious of a mission, if he can m ike certain of exer- 
cising the influencG of a Buddha, a Mahomet, or a Luther, 
then the question will be transferred to another ground ; and 
it may become his duty to proclaim his opinions at any 
sacrifice. 

But the ordinary citizen is not a chosen vessel of this kind : 
his vocation is — Peace. Let him be content to pursue the 
fallentis semiia vifae^ and to affect those around him with a 
spirit of uncontentious freedom. The apparent universality of 
the law of causation compels him to sec that material scieiice 
can only classify material phenomena, but can never account 
for their production. Light, Language, Liberty, even life itself — 
and the list comprises almost all our treasures — are things 
that cattnot be thought of as arising of themselves. The 
metaphysical basis thus postulated is quite beyond the scope of 
our faculties, hut it is implied in all of whirh they can take 
cognizance, including the faculties themselves. This was the 
god preached of old at Athens ; whether defined by theologians 
or ignorantly worshipped, all of us raise some sort of altar 
to the unknown. 

In the meanwhile an honest endeavour might, perhaps, be 
made by our spiritual pastors and masters to make tlieir ser- 
vices more attractive to the candid Agnostic, anxious to con- 
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form to the usages of his time an'd place. To take the case 
most familiar to most of us, the Anglican ritual might be put • 
on a more reasonable, and — with reverence be it said — a less 
, tedious, footing. Setting aside exceptional cases, what a dull 
thing s the ordinary Sunday service in a parish church 1 First, 
we have the “ Morning Pfayer,'* or the “ Evening Prayer/' as 
the case may be: of the latter few will complain: but the 
former is preposten^usly lengthened, first by the litany, and 
next by the first part of the communion. In the course of 
these, the Lord's Prayer is repeated three times ; the Queen is 
twice piaycd for ; supplication is made that the Magistrates 
may ‘ maintain truth/ which savours of the long-extincf 
thcoiies of uniformity and persecution ; readings or chantings 
are made from Coverdalc's incorrect and obsolete Psalter ; and 
the ten commandments of the Jews are rehearsed with solemn 
supplications*. This last section is peculiarly insincere ; the 
Decalogue contains some elements which are now quite super- 
fluous ; no one is tempted to make or worship idols, although, 
if the first clause of the second commandment were obeyed, 
there might be less offence to good taste in the streets of our 
large towns and other places where modern sculpture is exhi- 
bited. As to the fouith, suiely few of us ever think of not 
doing any manner of work on Saturdays ; while, on the other 
hand, some of our most favourite sins and pleasant vices are 
not provided against. It is curious that this portion of the 
Cluirch-sei vice was objected to nearly two and-a-half centuries 
ago by the wise and earnest Chillingwortli. Lastly, this portion 
of the wearisome affair concludes with a sermon, in which a 
man, no wiser — it may be — than ourselves, and often shy and 
fatigued, gives a perfunctoiy essay on some passage of the 
old tracts and recoids bound up by the traditions of past times 
in the boards of “ Tlie Bible,” To make preaching really effec- 
tive, it ought, of course, to be entrusted only to licensed clergy- 
men of approved cxpciience and ability. In this respect, at 
least, Canteibury might learn from Rome. 

But Anglicans and Catholics form but a part — less than half, 
it is believed — of the population of the Biitish Islands ; and it 
is when we turn to the Cliapels and Meeting-houses of the 
various Noii-conformist bodies that we must expect to find 
the most difficulty. If the piayers of the Anglican Liturgy 
are too long and tautologic, if the sermons are often a source 
of irritation or somiudence, what must be the effect, on culti- 
vated and independent minds, of the improvised praying and 
preaching of the average Dissenting Minister? 

Thus, there is a word to be said for the Agnostic, even if 
he may be blamed in a general way, for neglecting the social 
aspect of religion. There is no reason why he should not make 
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for himself a secret shrine with two mules’ burden of earth 
from the holy land of sincerity, and yet bow down in attend- 
ance on King Demos in the House of Rimmnn. But, jierhaps, 
if the Prophet had known all, theie may have been some things 
among the Rimmonites which might, with advantage, have been 
reformed. 

In using the word “ sincerity " there is no intention to im- 
pute any personal defect in that matter to the office-bearers 
of any denomination. Human they arc, pariakino of human 
temptations, among which we must expect to find convention- 
ality, timidity, and vested interest''. Due alhavance being 
made for these, it will be the experience of most of us that 
these men aie often unselfish and devoted lale iiieis in the 
fields of the great Harvest. Neveithcless, such defects as have 
been noticed here mn't be active agents in promoting a ten- 
dency to routine and cant If, in the effoit to redeem the 
Agnostic by making the service of the churches a little mote 
pleasant for him, our religious observ mces could be brought 
a little more up to date, a wholesome element of genuine 
earnestness would be introduced which might m t he wholly 
devoid of benefit even to the most oithodox believer. He 
might, just at first, miss that blessed wool Mesopotamia ; his 
wife Would, almost ceitaiiil) . But both of them ouglit to find 
their compensation in the increased attendance on the means 
of grace of young and eager manhood, now too much 
estranged.* 

H. G. Keene. 


* The writer is acquainted with a church m one of the London suburni 
in which this has actually occurred in recent years, the place being pro- 
prietory and the minister his own master. 
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T he people wlio, descending from the north, drove the 

aboriginal races of India into the deserts and mountain 

recesses, or reduced them to bondage, called themselves Arya, 

_ . , . . . that is, ‘ the noble,’ ‘ the honour- 

OngmofthewordArya. , 

tradistinction to Anarya^ the “ignoble,*' or servile." 
They are so styled in their venerable hymnal— the Rig 
Veda — , the oldest existing monument of their language and 
poetry, as well as of tiieir early settlement in the Punjab. 
The immigration of the Aryas into the plains of the Punjab 


took place from the west. They bear the closest resem- 
blance to the inhabitants of the table-land of Irdn, and 


their language has an intimate connexion with that of the 
Avesta, the religious books of Irdn. It bears a close analogy 
to tlie language of the monuments of Darius and Xerxes in the 
western half of Persia. In the Parsi scriptures we find the 
same race styled Airya. The ancient Persian tablets 
lately deciphered call it Ariya and the Scythian tablets 
Arriya. The very name Airan, or Iidn, by which Persia is 
called by the natives has obviously its origin in Ariana or 
Airyana, derived from Aria or Airya, the name of the tribe, 
the common ancestors alike of the fire-worshippers of Irdn 
and the Brahma worshippers of Indra. The Greeks call the 
tribe Ariori, which is connected with the root an (Lnlin 


Arare^ to ploughs, signifying thar the primiti''e people 
were tillers of the eaith, as distingul^>hed from the nomadic 
Turanians. Traces of this root are to be met with in many 
Aryan countries, from Eran (Irdn, or Persia) to Erin or Ire- 
land. The agreement of the authorities as to the origin of 
the word Arya is remarkable, and this, coupled with the 
common origin of words used in daily family life in European 
and Indian languages, points unmistakeably to the common 
origin and genealogical relationship of the nations who speak 
them, separated though they may be by long distances. 

Just as, in the kindred science which treats of the struc- 

Use of compirahve ture and mineral constitution of the 
philology in reading the Globe, a geologist describes the different 
records of the past Strata which compose the crust of the 

Globe, their order of succession, the characteristic forms of their 
animal and vegetable life, the causes of the earth's physical 
features and its history, so comparative philology, by a process 
of reasoning analogous to ti.at followed in the sister science^ 
enables the ethnologist to spell out the records of the past and 
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obtain a glimpse into the thick clouds which overhang the 
dawn of ages. The finger of Nature herself has written on the 
rock-tablets of the earth's strata what changes it has under- 
gone from a time even before man was created. Languages 
serve for ethnologists the same purpose which the earth's 
strata serve for geologists, and it has been rightly observed that 
dead languages are to the latter like fossils and petrifactions. 

Words current in a language may, further, be most appro- 
priately compared to coins current in daily life. Just as coins 
enable the antiquarian, from the impression of Sovereigns' 
heads and other marks and inscriptions on them, to trace 
many forgotten landmarks in ancient history, so words spoken 

Common origin of by people enable linguists, from their 
words spoken in different affinities and tlie resemblances of their 
languages. roots and derivations, to prove the 

common origin of nations now far severed and disunited. The 
resemblance is most striking in the woids used to denote near 
blood relationship, the deit)r, and articles of daily use. Thus, 
father, in English, is jddar in Angh^-Saxon, fader in Danish, 
fader in Goth, vader in Dutch, iatar in Germany, vater in 
North pater in Latin, padar in Persian, and pita in 

Sanskrit. The English word mother is represented by the old 
English moder, old Saxon inddar^ German moder, Dutch 
moedar^ Latin mdter^ Russian maty^ Iiish mathair, French 
mcfe^ Persian mddar^ San.skrit mdtd. Nearly the same is 
the case with the names for brother, sister and the like. 
The English word * widow, ’ used to denote a woman who 
has lost her husband by death and has not taken another, 
is derived from the Sanskrit woici VidJiava^ from vi, 
meaning without and dhdwd^ husband, namely, one bereaved 
of a husband. It is in Latin vidua^ in Prussian widdewa, 
in Goth viduvo and in Germany vvedewe. The English 
word daughter owes its oiigin to the Sanskrit word duhiiriy 
derived from the root duh^ milk, meaning little milk-maid, 
that being the special part assigned to a daughter in the 
domestic economy of the primitive Aryans. It is the Anglo- 
Saxon dokforj dohter^ old Saxon dohtar^ Dutch Dogter^ dochter^ 
Swedish dolter^ Danish dolter^ dalter^ Goth dauhtar and Ger- 
man dochter^ all closely resembling one another. The English 
word sew, which, as a transitive verb, means to unite or fasten 
together by stitches, is in Anglo-Saxon siowian and siwian^ in 
old high German siuwan, in Icelandic syju, Swedish, sy, Danish 
sye^ Goth siujan^ Russian shite^ Latin suere, Sanskrit siv and 
Urdu sina^ words all closely resembling one another. Mouth, 
in English, is mun in Swedish, and munh in Urdu. Raja, a 
Hindi word 'meaning prince, or king, is akin to the Latin rex 
a King. "'Thfe word deity, meaning God or Supreme Beings 
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is derived from the Sanskrit root Div, to shine ; hence the 
Bright one, tlie Indian Deva^ the Latin Deus^ or Divinity, and 
the French divin. It is the Zeus of the Greeks, the Tiu of the 
' Saxons and the Zio of the Germans. The Persian word 
badn nn means exactly the same thing as the English ' bad 
name/ the Persian being equivalent to the English bad, and 
what is 7idm in one language being name in the other. Cow, 
tlie object of gicat reverence to the ortliodox Hindu from the 
eailiest ages, is gow in Sanskrit, in Peisian, ktio in Germany, 
and beva in Latin. Moon in English is fudh in Persian and mas 
in Sanskrit. In all the languages of Europe the name is al- 
most identical. 

Theie are common terms for house, yard, garden, city and 
citadel ; common words for cattle, hoises, birds, slicep, goats, 
mice, ducks, geese, dogs and cats ; common roots for corn, 
fruit, wool, flax or licmp ; for metals, such as iron, copper, &c. ; 
for weaving, grinding and ploughing ; for tools and weapons ; 
for waggons and boats, and the division of time according to 
days, months and years. Words are our common possession 
and, heritage. Tlie similarity of words used in daily life in 
languages spoken by nations so remotely situated from 
each other, indicates, without doubt, that at some very remote 
period of antiquity those nations belonged to one common 
stock, and that of Indo-European or Indo-Gcrman origin. The 
Brahman, the Jat, the Rajput and the Englishman alike have 
descended from that stock. They lived in one region, spoke 
the same tongue and worshipped the same gods. All belong to 
one noble race, the Arya, whose primitive scat, according 
^ . . . , ^ ^ to the concurrent testimony afforded by 

of I e monuments, was in Central 

Asia,* east of the Caspian and north of 
the Hindiikush, the Paropamisns of the ancients. The 
region is pointed out as the earliest centre of civilised life. The 
traces of Sanskrit in European languages are proof, again, that 
the gn at migration took place from Central Asia, the home of 
Vedic Sanskrit ; for, if the exodus had taken place from Europe 
to Asia, or, as observed by Professor Max Muller, from Scandina- 
via, “ we should naturally look in the common Aryan language 
for a number of words connected with maritime life,” But we 
have no such words. There is no general name for fish in 
Sanskrit, nor for any particular fish ; nor even is there a common 
name for the sea. From that earliest home (Central Asia;, the 
common camping ground visible to history, in obedience to 


♦Accoidiiig to Piolessor Max Miiiler,” we have two streams of language, 
one tending south east to India, and the other north-west to Europe. The 
point where these two streams natur ally intersect, points to Asia*’* 
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the law of movement which has operated in all periods of the 
world's history, certain branches of the mother nations migrat- 
ed to the east ; others to the west. The migration, as is 
evidenced from the Vedas, the earliest records of Hindu lan- 
guage and literature, continued for generations, and the 
opposite routes they adopted formed the two great ethnological 
divisions of mankind geographically separated from each other, 
the one called the Eastern and the other 
*^***^j the Western. After the two branches 

once separated, they never met again. 
The Eastern branch comprehends the inhabitants of Armenia, 
Persia, Afghanistan and Nor thern India ; and the Western 
offshoot, the inhabitants of Europe, with the exception of 
Turkey, Hungary and Lapland. One branch of the former 
traversed the heights of Armenia ; another penetrated into 
the table-land of Asia Minor ; one offslioot, which worshipped 
the Asuras, laid the foundations of the ancient Persian 
monarchy and became the Medes of history, while power- 
ful bands made their way to the valleys of the Indus and 
the Ganges ; they worshipped the Devas and became there 
the forefathers of the Brahmans and the Rajputs of to-day. 
^ . Some (*f the oPshoots of the tiibes 

countries sctiica. proceeded to the West, occupied 

the plains above the Black Sea, otheis, settling in Greece, 
built Athens, while a distant colony took its seat in Italy and 
reared up the city on the Seven Hills which developed itself 
into Imperial Rome. The nations who settled in Noithern and 
Central Europe were called the Teutonic peoples. The 
streams that tc^ok the ruute by the nortli of the Caspian were 
called the Slavonic nations. Swaims of the «:ame branch 
made their way to the sliores of the Atlantic Ocean, pene- 
trated into the western coast of the Spanish Peninsula, 
Spread themselves into Britain, Ireland and Scandinavia and 
advanced as far as the shoies of the North Sea and the 
Baltic Ocean. These came to be called the Celtic nations. 


Under what ciicumstances these Aryans left their primitive 
home is, and will ever remain, in the dark. Beyond their 
existence and locality before separation, nothing can be affirmed 
with any degree of certainty, though ethnologists liave made 
an attempt at drawing a picture of the Aryan life and home 
before they divided. Tliat a sweeping exodus did take place 
from Central Asia in remote antiquity, is rendered highly 
probable bv the occui rence of ethnic waves in later times from 
the same cami»if»g-giound, Asia. This we .see evidenced by the 
migia*ion if the Huns m the fouitii, and the Mongols in the 
thirteenth, centiny in boundless numbers like the locusts 

With respect to the similarity of certain words spoken by 
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nations of the west and east, ft must be admitted that, beyond 
glimpses into the state of their social organisation, nothing 
can be inferred from the groups of words common to 
them, nevertheless these objects of common heritage give 
a fair idea of the state of thought, language, religion and 
civilisation of the ancient Aryans. Besides the blood relations, 
father, mother, brother, sister, daughter, they had the con- 
ventional relationships of father-in-law, mother-in-law, brother- 
in-law and sister-in-law. The father was looked upon as the 
head and protector of the family, while the mother nourished 
young children and looked after domestic duties. She was 
the mistress of the house. The daughter milked the cow and 
took care of cattle. 

The Aryans domesticated many useful animals. The ox, 
the cow, the bull, the goat, the sheep, 
They domesticated hoise, the dog, the cat, the swine, 

use u anima s. been domesticated. The beasts 

of the forests, the wolf, the jackal, the bear, the hare, the 
dreaded serpent and the birds of prey. 
Beasts and birds feathered game, the quail, the crane, 
the pigeon, the duck, the goose, the 
raven, the cuckoo, and other kinds were familiar to the 
Aryans. Tlie industrial arts were still in a state of infancy; 
but a commencement had been already made. 

Gold and silver ornaments were known, and, with the simpH- 
^ j city peculiar to primitive men, they 

o, go an SI ver. Called gold yellow and silver white. 

The females adorned their person with jewels of a rude 
kind. 

The ancient Aryans reared cattle and led a pastoral life. 

They led pastoral life. «ver g.assy plains and verdant 

steppes in que^»t of habitations and fod* 
der for their herds. The ox and the cow constituted their chief 


Beasts and birds 
known to them. 


riches. The patriarchs of families roamed about in search of 
pastures and reared cattle. POishan was the god of shepherds, 
viewed by them as the sun and credited with protecting their 
life and property in their travels and wanderings over the coun- 
try in quest of fresh pasture-lands. He rides on a chariot drawn 
by goats, protects men and beasts, and guides people in their 
journeys. He has thorough knowledge of the flocks and herds 
aud gives light to the shepherds from above. But, though the 


_ ^ . piimitive races led a nomad life, there is 

nation was agncultu.e. frequent reference in the Rig Veda 

to agriculture than to pasture. They . 
tilled land for agriculture and were familiar with the use of 


the plough and the implements of husbandly. It was probably 
on this account that they were called Arya, which also 
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means cultivator. Allusion is made to ^ the fastening 
of the ploughs/ ‘ the spreading out of the yokes/ the use 
of ‘scythes in fields when the corn is ripe/ and the ‘ stacking 
of corn ’ in the fields, processes in vogue in agriculture to the 
present day. 

The primitive arts were well known to the Aryans. 

. , ^ . They were acquainted with the use of 

Arts known to them. . , .7 . , , 

metals, raised grain and ground it 

into meal, ate cooked food, knew the art of spinning, 
weaving, and sewing, and wore garments of woollen fabrics, 
furs, skins and coarse cloth. Women were for the most part 
employed in the work of weaving. One Rishi is described 
in the Rig Veda as lamenting his want of knowledge of reli- 
gious rites, thus : “ I know not the warp and I know not the 
woof of religious rites.’* IV, 9, 2. 

In the eleventh chapter it is stated allegorically, with 
reference to woiship: — “That victim who was woven with 
threads on every side and stretched by the labouis of a 
hundred and one gods ; the fatliers who wove and fiamcd and 
set the warp and woof, do worship.” These and otlier 
passages prove that the art of weaving was known among the 
Aryans from the earliest times. They knew also the art of 
bleaching the wool of sheep and how to weave it, X, 26, 6. 

They built houses and lived in villages (grama‘s) and towns. 
The numerals, were known to them as far as one hundied. They 
built roads and constructed boats for communication and 
petty trade Carpentry was known, and dyeing with colours 
was common. 

There were barbers in every village, as there are now. 
So there were ironsmiths and carpenters who made 
chariots of different sizes and value. Mention exists in the 
Rig Veda of the work done by ironsmiths and goldsmiths, and 
the names are given of golden jewels and iron utensils 
and implements of war. For instance, mention is made 
of armour and gold lielmets, and of armour for the 
shoulders and arms. The javelin is compared in brilliancy 
with lightning. Glowing mentkui is made of swords, spear, 
battle axes (JBashi)^ bow, quivers and 
arrows. The art of war was, of course, 
in its infancy, and the weapons used in primitive times were 
of bone, stone, wood and metal. 

War chariots and kettle-drums are mentioned in connection 
^ with warfare. The warriors wore 

ar ^ ario s. ^ golden breast-plates.' Horses are 

mentioned with ‘golden caparisons' used by princes and 
commanders of troops. Among golden ornaments mention is 
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^ made of niksha, a jewel worn on the 

rnamen s. neclc, srak a kind of necklace, anklets, 

rin^s or chains worn on the feci {pdjseb), and crowns for tlie head 
of different shapes and sizes. 

A form of Government existed and there were patriarchs 
_ . ^ of tribes, and tribal heads and leaders 

orm 0 overnnient. communities, who directed the actions 

of sections of the people belongiiify to certain tracts of the 
country, or distinguished from the rest for certain peculiarities. 
Such leaders, or heads, were called the shining Chiefs, or Rajas. 

Professor Max Muller, in his excellent essay on Comparative 
Mythology, observes that, while words connected with peaceful 
occupations are common not only in Greek and Latin, but in all 
Aryan languages, they differ widely in denoting warlike 
expressions. From this he concludes that the Aryan races 
had a long life of peace before sepaiation, and that it was not 
until after they migrated from their mother-country in quest 
of new homes that new dialects connected with wailike and 
adventurous life sprung up. The great scholar Niebuhr 
expressed the same view. It is for a similar reason that domes- 
ticated animals have the same names in England and India, 
while wild beasts are known by different names even in Greek 
and Latin. 

Being fresh from a cold country, the Aryans were of fair 
, . complexion. The recollections of cold 

countiy were highly pleasing to their 
imaginations, and in their prayers to the gods they solicited 
no greater boon than one hundred winters. One of their great 
gods was the Indus, which they called Sindhu in the Vedas. 
They prayed to it for the increase of their cattle and the 
fertility of their lands. May Sindhu, the renowned bestower 
of wealth, hear us and fertilize our broad fields with water/’ 
such was the invocation of the old Aryans to the river deity. 
'The Vedic hymns are loud in praises of Aryan heroes who 
drove the aboriginal tribes to the south, or to the recesses of 
the Himalayan mountains. Some of the Gauda-Dravidians 
offered a determined resistence to the Btahminical tribes 
descending from the north and were able to maintain their 
ground against the successive waves of their invasion. 
Others, who were unable to resist succesfully their not them 
foes, submitted to them, and became servile, or emigrated 
southwards. There is, however, evidence to show that the 
vanquished Dravidians did not at once adopt the superior 
They fail to impress the civilization of their conquerors ; for 
aboriginal tribes with linguists have found obvious differ^ 
their ‘ superior civilisa- ences between symbiotic Sanskrit and 

concrete Dravidian, the construction 


Being fresh from 

The Aiyans on their way 
to the land of migration. 
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of words in the former language being clearly distinguishable 
from those of Aiyanised languages such as Maliratti, 
Bengali, &c. 

In the Bible, the first book of Kings, X, 22, we read : For 

the king had at sea a navy of Tharshish 

Testimony afforded by navy of Hiram ; once in 

ginal languages. years came the navy of Thar- 

shish, bringing gold and silver, ivory, 
and apes and peacocks.** The Hebrew word for peacock 
used in the Bible is Tukkiyyvn^ derived from the Dravidian 
word Toka^ Tokai, or To^ai, signifying peacock's tail, or 
peacock. The word for peacock in Tamil, Telngu, Gondu, 
Malayalam, Kanarese, &c., all aboriginal tribes, is similar, 
and this shows that, as eaily as the time when the sailors of 
Solomon and Hiram sailed to the Indian coasts to buy com- 
modities, Gauda-Dravidian words were used and that no Aryan 
names were given to them. Sandalwood, called valgu in 
different places in the Bible, is another Indian commodity 
known to the ancients ; and the word seems to be a 
derivation of Almuggifty ox Algummin^ Sanskiit words. Rice, 
produced in India in great quantitv*, was, in old times, 
presumably, exported to Greece from India ; for the Greek 
word oryza^ meaning rice, is identi^ed by scholars 

with the Tamil word arisiy signifying rice deprived of the 
husk, it being in this state that the rice was exported. Rice 
cakes in Ttlugu are called ariselu. The Sanskrit word 
for rice, vriki, has no analogy to the Greek word oryza or the 
Dravidian w'ord artsi. Hence it is clear tliat, in the remotest 
antiquity, when Indian commodities were exported to foreign 
countries by sea, Aryan civilisation had either obtained no 
footing at all in the country invaded, or the invaders had 
failed to adopt it to the coudition of the people subdued by 
them. 

It has been shown that the Aryans who, having left the 
plateau of Central Asia, dispersed to 

sumaWyabmldmg'racr ‘h® and west, possessed a civilisa- 
tion not inferior to that of the people 
they reduced to subjection, and that this liypothesis held good 
so far at least as India was concerned. The branch of them 


who colonised Greece excelled, in the art of architecture, the 
Semites, or the Turanians, in any part of the world. Some have 
supposed that the Greek conquest of India left a Greek mark 
on Indian architecture and sculpture. That this theory does 
not hold good, is evidenced by the fact that sculptures have 
been found in Kashmere and other parts of the Panjab bear- 
ing no marks of Greek influence of a period antecedent to the 
time of Buddha. Even the pillars of Asoka exhibit no such 
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markf^i and are perfectly independent of the Greek art of five 
centuries R. C From the top to the ba‘je their design, whether 
of ornamentation or of general adaptibility, is purely original, 
showing an entire absence of foreign taste or style, and the 
oiliy reasonable conclusion to be drawn from this is that, 
centuries before the time of Asoka, the art of architecture 
and sculpture, which go hand in hand, must have been 
brought to perfection in India, and that by no foreign agency 
except that of the Aryan settlers of the country. Many of 
the pillars of Asoka exhibit considerable taste in the dressing 
of stone, and aie surmounted by capitals of exquisite beauty 
and elegance. Their very existence in such a state of per- 
fection about a century before the Macedonian conquest of 
the Panjab, is proof that the art flourished several centuries 
before it. There is nothing in them of Doric, Ionic or 
Corinthian origin and design. It may, therefore, be fairly 
assumed that the Aryans of India were a building race. 
Mr. Sbening thinks it probable that the Aryans of India, 
who had inteicoiir.se with the people of the west as far as 
Egypt, must have heard .of the vast structures which 
adoin that country, their gorgeous and splendid palaces, 
pillars, and other monuments, and, as they were not 
wanting in genius and tasie for aichitecture, they imitated 
the Assyrian monaichs in adorning their cities with palaces 
and other edifices.* Ceitain it is that a taste for architecture 


seems inherent in the ancient Aryans ; for the periodical 
rains of India, and the extremes of heat and cold at parti- 
cular seasons of the year, render the erection of edifices a 


matter, not of mere show, or luxury, but of necessity, for 
kings, governors and men of high social position. 

Specimens of architecture of a date older than Asoka (257 

Aryan architectures. S ^ ^ 

of India. The caves of Udaydgiri 

have been found to belong to the period of the Nanda kings, 
before the time of Alexander’s invasion, and, accoiding to 
General Cunningham, the stone walls of old Raja Griha or 
Kusagdrdpura, the capital of Bimbisara, the contemporary 
of Buddha, as well as the fiaithak, or throne, of Jarasandhu, 
and the Baibhar, or Asura and Sonbhandar caves, all belong 
to the Aryan period and date back as early as 500 B. C. The 
stones of the throne of Jarasandhu are not dressed ; but great 
care and ingenuity are displayed in their putting together, 
and the stability and solidity of the structures is such that, 
although twenty-four centuries have elapsed, they are still in 
a perfectly sound condition. The caves of Khundagiri and 


• Sherring's Sacred City of the Hindus. 
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Behar and the bas-reliefs of Sdnchi are other instances of 
Aryan working in stone. They bear no marks of Egyptian, 
Greek, Assyrian or Persian design or origin. 

The hymns of the Rig Veda, the oldest monument of Aryan 

Mention of cities. mention of 

Cities (pura) as distinct from villages, 

(grama) and mention is made of kings who owned a ‘humlicd 
cities.’ The Asiiras are described as owning spacious iron 
‘walled cities.* Both Agni and Indra aie credited with 
having destroyed the cities of the Asuras. The cities of Sam- 
bara are described as comprising ^ stone,* and as being ‘ plas- 
tered,’ indicating that lime or mortar was freely used to render 
the stones adhesive and to turn the structure into one com- 
pact and solid mass of building. 

The ancient history of the Hindus cannot be tiaced from 
^ . records on paper, or inscriptions on stone, 

4 TrH“E""“ or'v.itin|!<.np>l>y.,».'rl=,va,; b„, ,1,.. 

history was inscribed for centuries on 
the tablets of the brains of the people, and from generation to 
generation descended from father to son, from a religious pre- 
ceptor or master to his disciple and pupil, as a sacred 
inheritance. The Vedic petiod was a period of war, of 
valour, and of enterprise. The Aryas who, descending fiom 
the north, settled the north-western plains of India, obseived 
no distinction of caste or creed. Any 
distinction which existed was betweeu 
' the Aryan comeis and the aborigines. 

There were no temples or shrines, and worship was made and 
sacrifices offered in open spaces. 

The Vedic period comprised from 2000 to 1400 B. C. The 
Aryas of that period were familiar with 
toT^^oo^B^C Sindhu 'or modern Indus) and 

° ’ its five tributary streams, now included 

in the Panjab. Having reached the valley of the Ganges, the 
Aryan emigrants spread westward as far as Tirhoot. They be- 
came the founders of powerful kingdoms and dynasties in those 
regions and applied themselves diligently to the cultivation of 
science and literature. Tin’s was called the epic peiiod and 
it extended from 1400 to looo B. C. 

The epic period 1400 tribes and dynasties who flourish- 

to 1000 . . valley of the Ganges, there are 

many who make a conspicuous appearance in the epic literature. 
In the neighbourhood of modern Delhi flourished the king- 
dom of the Pdndus. Further to the south and east, the 
Panchalas inhabited the country near Kannouj. The Kosdlas 
lived in the country between the Ganges and Gandak now 
comprised in modern Oudh. From Gandak, further on, the 
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country was peopled by the Wadhias, and I’s now called Tfrliut. 
The Kansis lived in the tract of country now known as Beiiares. 
These are the most prominent tribes of ancient tfmes^ though 
other powerful tribes flouiished from time to time. 

We have already alluded to the fact that the Aryan settlers 
of India were a race given to agriculture. 
Two prinicipal occu- chief occupations, then, of the early 

pations of ihe Aryans. . . s. 

^ Aryans were two — to cultivate in erder 

to live and subsist, and to destioy the Dasyus, or aborigines, 
to give permanency to that living. This is evidenced by the 
following significant passage in the Rig Veda, given in the 
form of a prayer : — 

“O, yeAsvin! Ye have displayed your power and glory 
by teaching Aryas to cultivate by means of the plough, and to 
sow corn, and ye have given copious rains to allow the seed 
to grow and affoid food, and it is due to your mighty thunder- 
bolt that the Dasyus are destroyed.'* 

The venerable hymnal, the Rig Veda (from Veda an old 
Aryan word meaning inspired know- 
ledge) is the oldest monument of Aryan 
® ' ‘ settlement and Aryan chivalry. Hardly 

any known work in the literature of mankind can claim 
such hoary antiquity as the Rig Veda of the Hindus. The 
picture it draws of their earliest civilisation, the flood of 
light it throws on their ancient religion, their modes of thought 
and living, and the unique lessons it imparts, render it deeply 
iiueiesting. Long before the religion of Sakya, or Buddha, 
arose, in the 6th ccntuiy B. C, the Vcdic religion uas at 
woik. The Hindus ascribe to the Veda a supernatural origin 
and maintain that it existed ‘ before all time.' 


* European scholars calculate, on astronomical data, that the 
later poems were compt)Scd about 1400 B, C. The work of 
migration extended over centuries. The earliest hymns represent 
the Indo-Aiyans as merging from their abodes across the snow- 
clad Himalayas. Then we see them cross- 

J^c^twards the easf the steppes of the Hindu Kush and 
making their way to the north-western 
frontier of India. The late-it songs bring them to the delta of 


• The pdoiiiar taie-. regaiding the aiiiiqiiity and origin of the Vedas 
led Dara Shekoh, the first son and the tiue heir of Shah Jahkn, a free- 
thinker of the Sufia sect, to have parts of the Vedas translated into the 
Persian )an<;uage, from which extracts were translated into Hindi. A 
tiansciipt of tlie Vedas was obtained from Jeypur by Colonel Polier, who 
deposited it in the British Museum, London. Fragments of the Indian 
scripture were obtained at the same time by Sir Robert Chalmers, while 
General Martine, at a later period, succeeded in procuring some parts. 
Valuable portions were obtained by Sir William Jones who translated seve- 
ral curious passages, and Professor Colebrook collected at Benares the text 
and commentary of a large portion of these books. 
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the Ganges. Their victorious march from the north can be 

traced in the Vedic hymns almost stage by stage. 

The composers of the Vedas were certain families of Rishis, 
or psalmists, the names of some of whom 
Vedas of the are preserved. Other hymns are named 

after particular minstrels. They have 
been preserved by tradition, having descended from father to 
son, and are chiefly addressed to the gods. They comprise 
1,017 hymns, or 10,580 verses. The hymns of the Rig Veda 
are divided into ten Mandalas, each of which is sub-divided 
with reference to the Rishis, or Saints, who have composed 
the hymns. The first and the last Mandalds have been 
composed by many Rishis, but the remaining eight have been 
composed each by a special Rishi, th.it is. by S[;ccial families 
or schools of Rishis. It is, no doubt, due to the families of 
these Rishis and other levercd and illustiioiis ancient families 
that this very ancient liteiary moiuiment of the old Aryans 
was bequeathed to posterity. Century after centuiy have 
these hymns been inherited by succeeding generations 
without remission or interval. Young [)eople of priestly 
families spent tlieir early life in committing to memory the 
hymns which they had heard from tlie lips of their hoary 
headed ancestors. With the lapse of time, these priests grasp- 
ed more fully the mysteries of creation and penetrated into the 
hidden works of nature so far as human wisdom helped them, 
and became thus the cause of the worship of natui e-gods 
and their recognition as supreme deities, which lessons the 
sacred hymns so strongly inculcate. Being supposed to have 
been revealed at different times, they were arranged in their 
present order by a sage who obtained the surnaine Vpisa, or 
Vedavyasa^ literally compiler of the Vedas. He distributed 
, the Vedas into four parts, entitled the 

Ihe tour Vedas, Rig Veda, Sama Veda, Yajush Veda and 

Atharva Veda. According to Manu, the grea-^ Indian law- 
giver, the Rig Veda originated from fire, the Sama Veda from ihe 
sun, and the Yajush Veda from the air. He does not mention ihe 
hMx\iS\ ox Atharva, as a Veda, though he alludes to it in his 
text. Other Sanskrit authors count it among the scriptures. 
There is no doubt that some portions of it at lea-t are as old 
as the three other compilations, and its name existed prior to 
the arrangements worked out by the sage Vyasa. There is 
yet a fifth Veda named Itthasa and Puranas^ consisting of 
diverse mythological poems, treated as a supplement to the 
text and as such reckoned as a fifth Veda,* The first three 


* Duiiiig the period of lirahman siipiernacy, every piiest was bound 
to recollect the Vedas by heart, and learned priests deiived titles from the 
number of the Vedas with which they were familiar. A priest who re- 
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Vedas are distinguished not only according to their origin and 
antiquity but according to their use and purport. Those which 
contain the precepts are called \.hQ Brahmanas. They inculcate 
religious duties and comprise maxims defining and explaining 
these precepts by arguments and illustrations. The other 
collection, denominated the mantras^ comprises hymns and 
prayers. These were recited by priests at solemn rites as 
invocations, or as praises to propitiate the deity, or as prayers 
for the atonement of sins, or the bestowal of children, riches, 
cattle and abundant harvest. Such of the Vedas as are in 
metre are styled Rig ;* those which are in prose are called 
Yajush \ those specially intended for being chanted are styled 
Sdman, 


According to the Purdnds and other authorities, after the 
u I r Vyasa had arranged the Vedas, he 

Different schools of different scriptures to several 

of his disciples. Thus, he taught the 
Rig to Paila, the Yajush to Vaisampayana, the Sama to Jai- 
mini, the Athaivana to Siimantu, and the Itihasa and Purdnas 
to Suta. These students communicated the special Vedas of 
which they had acquired knowledge to their respective pupils, 
who, in their turn, taught them to their disciples, and so on, 
until numerous schools, providing different methods of reading 
and reciting, arose. 

The Yajush Vedas are divided into two sub-divisions, the 


The white and black 
Yajush, 


white and black. A strange legend is 
related in the Vishnu Purdni relating 
to this distinction. It is said that the 


sage Vaisampayana, to whom the knowledge of the Yajush Vedas 
had been originally communicated, had the misfortune once 
unintentionally to kill his own sister's son. When he began 
to instruct Yajnya Walcya, one of his chosen disciples, in the 
sciiptures, in oider that he might, in his turn, teach them to other 
disciples, lie asked him to take upon himself a portion of the 
sin committed by his pieceptor. This the disciple having 
refused to do, the revengeful preceptor ordered his pupil to 
disgorge the knowledge he had learnt. He immediately obeyed 


collected one Veda received no title, for he was supposed to have done 
merely his duty. But one who was conversant with two Vedas was called 
Dui Veda ; he who knew three Vedas, was denominated Tii-Vedi, and he 
who was versed in four Vedas was called Choutar-Vedi. In course of 
time, these titles of honour, came to be regarded as the sni names of famil es 
among the Riah'nans of Kanauj, and, according to the vulgar expression, 
they are now called 7)ol>e, Tiware and Choube. 

® Riil is derived from the Shastri word Rich^ meaning to laud. It signifies 
any prayer or hymn in praise of the deity. The Sanhita^ or complete 
collection of the h/mns and prayers, is for the most part encomiastic, and 
is hence called the Rif^^ or A’lV/j, Veda. 
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his master’s command, whereupon the rest of Vaisampiyana's 
disciples, pickinjj up the disgorged Vedas, swallowed them 
in their wet forin. These disciples assumed the shape of 
partridges, and the Vedas with which they were enlightened 
through the act of swallowing, were for this reason called black. 
They are also styled Titrya^ or Titri, meaning partridge. 

The displeasure of the preceptor to which Yajuya VValcya 
had been subjected ovciwlielmed him with grief, and, being 
divested of his treasure, he, in his disappointment, prayed the 
great luminary for the gift of a new revelation of the Yajush. 
The luminary granted his pra 3 ’^er, and the Vedas revealed to him 
were denominated white, or pure, in contra-distinction to black. 
The Yajur Veda comprises praj^ers to be reciteii at sacrifices 
offered to the gods at the full and increasing and waning 
moon ; regulations relating to the consecration of a perpetual fire 
and the sacrifice of victims ; the ceremony of drinking the juice 
of the acid asclepias ; prayers to be used at the Aswamedha, 
or ceremony emblematic of the sacrifice of a horse or other 
animal by a king ambitious of universal empire ; piaj’crs and 
oblations for unfailing fortune and success ; obsequies in 
commemoration of a deceased ancestor, and prayers suited for 
various religious rites, such as sarrainents, penance, lustra- 
tions, &c. 

The authorship of some of the Vedas is asciibcd to per- 

Persons of royal birth ‘^ons of royal birth and to the kings 
associated with the au- themselves. There are dialogues be- 
thorship of the Vedas. tween kings and queens, between kings 
and their bond-maids. Sometimes author kings piaise their 
own munificence. For instance, in the eighth book, Asanga was 
metamorphosed into a woman, btii through the prayers of a 
saint he was restored to his own sex. He rewarded the saint 
most munificently, and, in the hymns composed by him, has 
praised his own liheralit)\ Towards the close of the invoca- 
tion, his wife, Sawasti, expresses her joy at the king’s retiieving 
hi-s sex. 


There is a hymn to water by a king named Sindhua Wipa, 
and a remarkable hymn by a king named Asamati, who, 
having deserted his former priest, took to the discipleship of 
another. The resentful forsaken preceptor recited incantations 
for the destruction of his deserter royal disciple, but the new 
priest intervened and counteracted the evil design of the 
wrathful sage by reciting hymns which caused the death of the 
former and the preservation of the disciple king. (Chaps. 1 and 


VII, Mandala X. ) 
Some of the kings 

Kinjjs veised in the 
Vedantas. 


were well versed in the Vedantas, or the 
science of the knowledge of God. It 
is related of a king of Kansi (modern 
l^enares), named Ajatasatru, that he was 
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once visited by a priest of high renoivo, named Gargya, from 
his ancestor Garga. The priest was conceited and loquacious. 

Having been admitted to the royal 
^ pi escncc, hc offcied to his majcsty to 
** ^ ‘ communicate to him the knowledge of 

God. The king rewarded him munificently for this offer, and a 
day was appointed for discourse between the royal host and 
the sage. The dissertation began with the question who was 
worthy of worship by man. The priest maintained that he 
worshipped, or recognised as God, that being who manifests 
himself in the sun, who sparkles in lightning, is apparent 
in the etherial elements, who shines in fire, floats in the air^ 
exists in water, is reflected in the mirror, occupies and covers all 
the regions of space, is apparent in shade, is above, beneath and 
surrounds all and is the mainstay of the soul itself. The king, 
who was himself a profound scholar in theology, spoke elo- 
quently on the subject and raised many points involving deep 
thought and high erudition. The high priest, who had come 
with the avowed object of enlightening the king and to unfold 
to him the mysteries of creation, was impressed with the in- 
tellectual and spiritual powers possessed by his Majesty, and, 
as he remained silent, the king asked him, whether that was all 
he had to say, ^ Tliat was all, your Majesty,' replied the high 
pontiff, on which the king rejoined : ‘But all you have said is 
not sufficient for a knowledge of God.' Having heard this, 
Gargya proposed to the king that if his Majesty would be pleased, 
he would take him to his discipleship. The king replied : ‘ It 
would be upsetting universally admitted order, were a priest to 
go to a soldier in quest of a knowledge of divine nature ; all 
that I am in a position to do is to make you certain suggestions.’ 
Saying this, the king rose, and taking the priest by the hand, 
walked to a place where a man was sleeping. He called the 
sleeper by various appellations, but he was in such a deep 
sleep that loud cries would not restore him to consciousness. 
He, therefore, stirred the man, and, when he awoke, said to 
the priest ; While this man was fast asleep, where had his 
soul, whic I comprises intellect, gone? and when he awoke, 
whence it came back ? " Gargya was unable to answer, where- 
upon the king made a long speech to explain the nature and 
functions of the soul and mind as they are expounded in the 
doctrines of the Vedanta. 


As the three principal Vedas emanated from the three great 
, elements of nature, so the principal 
thJdeity*^^^” notions of ^^yan deities are three, namely, Agni, 
fire, Vayii, air, Surya, the sun ; and 
the lord of the creatures (Prajapati) is their deity collectively. 
All other deities, variously named from their different opera- 
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Objects of nature wor- 
shipped. 


tions, such as moon, earth, spirits, and atmosphere, are their 
essence. The great deity is the soul^ (Maha Atma), or 

the sun. It would thus appear that the ancient Aryan religion 
recognised but one God, the Creator of all beings. 

Aditi is the name given by the primitive men to the deity. 
It means the ‘ undivided,' ‘the unlimited,’ ‘the eternal.' It 
denotes the visible infinite, the endless expanse, beyond the 
earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the sky. It is called the 
celestial light. Tlie sons of this light are the Adityas, Vanina — 
the sun, Mitra — the moon, Indra — the rain god, and others not 
definitely named, but known by their actions. The great 
deity was recognised in the sun. 

It is in the Rig Veda called Surya, the rising sun, and Savitri, 
the bright sun of the day. The Gayatri of the Rig Veda is 
dedicated to the sun god. One of the morning hymns 
says ; “ We meditate on the desirable light of the divine Savitri, 
who influences our pious rites.'* 

The primitive men, in their simplicity, bowed their heads 
before every object of nature which 
appeared to them grand and sublime, 
blight and glorious ; which inspired 
majesty, awe or wonder; which possessed immaculate 
beauty and grace, in the phenorn?na of nature ; or which 
possessed the dreaded power of destruction and annihilation. 
The gorgeous sun and the shining moon, the brilliant stars 
and the bright sky first received attention and were adored 
and worshipped. They were personified and extolled ; hymns 
were composed in their praise, and sung with all the devotion 
and fervour of an enthusiast and with gratitude. Thunder, 
and lightning, storms, clouds and rain, all received worsliip. 
Varuna, tlie god of tlie sky, received pre-eminent sanctity 
because it brought rain so essential for the growth of a luxuriant 
crop. ‘ Its unsuilied power remained in the firmament and it 
held on high the rays of light.' Indra, from Ind — to rain, which 
signifies the rain-giver, became then one of the principal 
Vedic gods. Tlie blushing dawn was compared to a bride 
just appearing witli all her charms, in her choice garments, and 
about to unveil her bcautilul face. She is compaied to a 
busy housewife who, at an early hour of the day, awakes from 
.sleep and sends men to work for the benefit of the household. 
Fire, earth, and death each received reverence, were propitiated, 
worshipped and dreaded. Rudra, the supreme destroyer, became 
the terrible god. Yami, the Vedic god of death, became the 

r a nekropompos, or guide to the invisible 

King of death. ^ 

death in old times, when woe and sickness were unknown. 
According to a Zend legend, on the earth becoming polluted 
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with sin and disease, this old king retired with a selected band 
of his councillors and dependents, and now reigns in the 
heavenly kingdom. He has let loose two dogs with ^ broad 
nostrils/ and ' black and spotted, * to prey upon men. He 
Ss offered oblations and is regarded as the ‘assembler of 
people.' Rig Veda X, 14, i. 

The Vedas contain prayers to the deity, hymns addressed 

by the sages to divinities, incantations 

The Vedic prayers. mantras to 

be chanted on the occasion of innumerable ceremonies enjoined 
to householders and repeated in connexion with numerous rites, 
rituals to be used and ceremonies to be performed at various 
stages of celebrations and observance of customs relating to 
sacrifice, marriage, death, &c. The following is a prayer offered 
to the sun god : — 

‘ This new and excellent praise of thee, O splendid, playful, 
Sun (Piishan) ! is offered by us to thee. Be gratified by this 
my speech : approach this craving mind, as a fond man seeKs 
a woman. May that Sun (Pushan) who contemplates and 
looks into all worlds, be our protector. 

^ Let us meditate on the adorable light of the divine ruler 
{Savitri) . May it guide our intellects. Desirous of food, 
we solicit the gift of the splendid Sun (Savitri), who should 
be studiously worshipped. Venerable men, guicied by the un- 
derstanding, salute the divine sun with oblations and praise.* 


Prayer to the jynardian 
spirit of a dwelling-house. 


The following prayer is addressed 
to the guardian spirit of a dwelling- 
house 


‘ Guardian of this abode ! be acquainted witli us, be to us a 
wholesome dwelling; afford us what we ask of thee, and grant 
happiness to our bipeds and quadrupeds. Guardian of this 
house ! increase both us and our wealth. Moon ! while thou 


art friendly, may we, with our kine and our horses, be exempt- 
ed from decrepitude : guard us as a father protects his off- 
spring. Guardian of this dwelling ! may we be united with 
a happy, delightful and harmonious abode afforded by thee ; 
guard our wealth now under our protection, or yet in expect- 
ancy, and do thou defend us.* 

In the fortieth chapter of the Aitareya Brahmdna are prayers 


A curse to enemies. destruction of enemies. The 

following prayer was supposed to have 
the effect of destroying foes, enemies and rivals, if it was uttered 
with due rites and solemnities : — “Lightning disappears when it 
has once flashed and is followed by copious rain ; it vanishes and 


no body knows where it is gone. Similarly, when a man dies, 


he vanishes and no one can tell where his soul is gone. There- 


fore, when lightning disappears, repeat the following prayer : — 
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‘ May my enemy disappear ; may he perish and no body know 
where he is gone/ ‘ Rain, having fallen, disappears ; ihe moon 
at the conjunction disappears; the sun, when setting, disappears ; 
the flames of fire ascending in the air disappear ; so may the 
enemy vanish and disappear/ Therefore pronounce the 
prayer/’ &c. 

The Vedas describe the Aryans of ancient India as a people 
given to religious practice and obser- 
The Aryans a relig.ous vances. From sunrise to sunset, and to 
the time of sleep, and, in short, from the 
cradle to the grave, there was hardly any action of life, public 
or private, which was unattended by a religious ceremony. 
Mantras were recited, pieces of sacred music sung, and passages 
from the Vedas chanted, as a man, rising from his bed, set his 
foot on the floor of the house, as he washed his face and 
cleaned his teeth with a twig of jungle tree, as he poured water 
on his head and body to purify himself, as he stepped out 
of the doorway of his house on business, as he partook of his 
meals, and as he did any work in the course of the day or dur- 
ing the night. At the time of offering oblations to their gods by 
way of propitiating them, or awakening the souls of their dead 
ancestors, or at the time of sacrifices, tlie rituals were observed 
on a large and magnificent scale^ the priests presiding over 
them. 


As agriculture formed the chief means of subsistence, there was 


God of agriculture. 


a god of agriculture called the lord of 
the field. Cows, milk, cattle, ploughs, 


furrows, rain, water and corn, seem to have been the objects 
of earnest attention. Of these only did the early Aryans think 


in their daily life, and of these they dreamt wliile asleep. Night 
and day, copious rain, abundant crops, plenty of cows, and 
sweet and pure milk were prayed for from the field deity. 
‘ May the lord of the field help us in nourishing our cattle 


and our horses, and may he thus shower blessings on us/ The 


Lord of water was invoked with the prayer for rain : ‘ May 
the lord of water bless us with pure, sweet, butter-like and 


dehcious abundant rain/ The furrow was thus invoked; ‘O 


propitious furrow ! flow gently and smoothly onwards ; hear our 
prayer ; endow us with abundant wealth ahd a rich harvest/ 
One remarkable fact apparent from the Vedas is the employ- 
, , , . ment in Vedic times of horses for the 

^Horses used for cultiva- purposes of the plough and agriculture. 

Book X, verse loi, says ; Refiesh the 
horses ; remove the corn stacked in the field and make a cart 


which will convey it easily/’ The practice of employing horses 
for agiiculture still continues in European countries ; but it has 
ceased in modern times in India. 
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Allusion is made in various places to irrigalibn of fields by 
well-water and canals. ‘‘ Tliis deep and 
Wells for drinking waier spacious well never dries up. Fasten 

poses. **^*^'^^^**^** the leather stiing and let us take out 

water fiom it and prepare tongds to 
supply the animals with drinking water." In another place 
reference is made to a “ well of water for the drinking of 
animals^ one drona in extent, with a stone wheel attached to 
it. The reservoir for the drinking of men is one skanda. Let it 
be filled up with water to the brim.” Water was taken from 
the wells for drinking pui poses by means of a leather string 
described as shining in the deep and goodly well ” It was 
raised from wells, for irrigation, by means of eaithen pots 
fastened to a rope, or string, which woiked on a wooden wheel, 
the movement of which caused the pots to go down empty and 
come up filled with water. The process is called ghatichakra 
and is in use in Northern India to this day. Irrigation in 
the Panjab being chiefly dependent on well water, and men and 
beasts obtaining their supply of drinking from it, the use of 
wells was indispensable for the early Aiyan settlers in that 
country. 

Allusion also occurs in the Vedas to irrigation by means of 

Canals. artificial canals (X, 99, 4). 

We have already referred to the fact that the Aryans were 
presumably a building race. No distinct 

Alt of building with allusion is to be found in the Rig Veda 
to sculptuie as an art ; but abundant 
proof exists to show that the art of building with stone was 
practised by the ancient Aryans long before the ascendancy of 
Sakya. The various rocky and mountainous tracts colonised 
by them afforded special facilities for utilising stone as a durable, 
cheap and portable material for architci t lire, and it may be 
readily believed that, in towns bordering on the hills, many struc- 
tures and town walls were made of that substantial material. 


There are allusions in the Rig Veda to mansions with a thou- 
sand pillars,” showing that the ait of building with stone was 
known to the primitive Hindus. 

To cut ponderous stones fiom hill quarries, to shape them 
and finally to make large pillars of 
prot rwse^d*^ them, requires a large amount of skill 

^ ** ' in the sculptural art, and this could not 

have been taught to the Indians in the time of Asoka all 

at once. They could not have attained all the excellence 

which the monuments exhibit without some previous training. 
Speaking on this subject. General Cunningham observes : — “I 
do not suppose that building with stone was unknown to the 
Indians at the time of Alexander s invasion. ' On the contrary, 
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no marks on 
aichitecture. 


Indian 


I will show, in another portion of this report, not only that 
stone buildings were in use before that time, but that some of 
these are still standing in the present day.”* Again, these 
huge columns of stone were conveyed for hundreds of miles 
from one place to another, and this could not be done without 
some knowledge of mechanics, which the ancient Indians pre- 
sumably possessed. 

Greek civilisation left little mark on India, and, so far as 
has been ascertained, it has left none 
Greek civilisation left on Indian architecture. Tiiie, Alexander 
the Gi eat erected some altars in certain 
parts of the Panjab, on his way to the 
Hyphasis, or modern Bias ; but all he is known to have done 
in the way of architectuie was the founding of two cities, one in 
memory of his pet dog Peritas, and the other in honour of his 
favourite horse Bucephalus. The stay of that conqueror in the 
Punjab lasted only for a few months ; and, as he is not shown 
to have imported any Greek architects into the country, the ait 
of architecture in India could not liave been much influenced 
during his sh'-rt reign, or that of his successors, whose power 
was limited to the North-west of India. 

The Mahabhaiata, which was arranged several centuries 
before the age of Buddha, abounds 
in allusions ‘o temples, tvvo-stoieyed 
buildings, arches, balconied, pavilions, 
porticoes and walls surrounding large buildings. Mention is 
made of stone stairs in large tank.s, of lestrvoirs and other 
structures, belonging apparently !o the old Aryan period, 
and showing that the art of buil.iing with stone was not 
only known to the Aryans, but Iiad attained some degree 
of excellence. The great gathering of crowned heads wliich 

A roval concourse Indraprastha, or modern 

^ ' Delhi, on the occasion of the royal feast 

given by Yudhisthira, the King of the Kuravas, which is styled 
tlie Rajasuya in the Mahabharata, was attended by all the 
princes of India who had been summoned to the royal court. 
Many spacious edifices were required to accommodate the 
princes and their retinue, and the poet gives the following 
graphic description of them in the text : — “Oh King ! These and 
many other princes, sons of Pandus of the Middle Land (Central 
India), have come to join this royal concninse, the Rajasuya. 
We have accommodated them in splendid houses, furnished 
with varif)us kinds of refreshments and adoriied with pleasant 
and beautiful lakes. Their pathways are lined by rows 
of verdant trees. The son of DharmA welcomed the royal 


Evidence of Mahabha- 
ratta. 


* Archiieciuial Suivey Report, 111, 1897. 
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guests with great pomp and splendour ; and, after the 
honourable reception accorded to them, they put up in 
the quarters respectively assigned to them. These mansions 
were as lofty as the peaks of the Kaildsd Mountains ; were 
most handsome and well adorned and furnished. Tliey 
weie surrounded on all sides by solid and lofty walls, all 
coloured snow white. Tlie windows, set with gems, were 
covered with gold lattice work. The ascent to upper stories 
was by stairs of convenient size, well-shaped and easy to 
mount. The halls were very wide and furnished with rich 
carpets. They were perfumed with odoriferous scents and 
decorated with garlands and bunches of flowers of sweet 
fragrance. The houses were well polished and in their white- 
ness looked as resplendent as the full moon. They were visible 
from a distance of four miles. There was nothing to obstruct 
the view from them. They were furnished with door-ways of 
uniform size, but of diverse patterns and inlaid with ornamental 
designs. The very sight of these mansions delighted the 
princes.” 


The Rig Vedas abound in passages showing that the country 
„ ... was infested by robbers and dacoits. 

o ers an t leves. These were probably cattle-lifters be- 
longing to the aboriginal tribes who subsisted on the spoils 
gained by plnndeiing the neighbouring tracts of Aryan 
villages and habitations. Pushan, the god of the shepherds, was 
thus invoked for safety from the depredations of these robbers ; 
— Oh Pushan ! Remove thou fiom our path him who leads us 
astiay, who inflicts on us harm, who plunders us and .subjects us 
to loss/' Another prayer for safe journey and safe return 
home was thus : — ‘^Oh Pushan ! Do thou help us in completing 
our journey and remove thou all dangers from our path and 
prove thou a shield of protection to us and guide us.” A 
prayer for piotection against thieves says : “Remove from our 
passage the wicked robbers who trouble us in our journey.** 
Another prayer runs thus : — “ Oh all wise Pushan, the destroy- 
er of enemies ! We implore of thee that protection and safety 
which thou art known to have extended to our forefathers and 
which enabled thee to guard them and prove to them a shield.” 
A Vengeance against the cuised robbers is thus invoked 
“ Trample thou under thy feet the body of that wretched 
robber who plunders us and commits acts of depredation on 
us.” 

The Rig Vedas contain passages furnishing ample testimony 
^ ^ . to the fact that the use of current money 

was known among the ancient Arj ans, 
and that money was used in the buying and selling of articles 
of daily consumption. In IV, 24, 9 it is said : A person 
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sells a large quantity of an article to another for a snnall price, 

and again, going to the purchaser, denies the sale and makes a 

demand for a larger price for the same article, but he cannot 

ask a ptice larger than that once fixed upon, on the plea that 

he had given the purchaser a larger quantity of the article. 

Whether the value be sufficient or insufficient, the price fixed 

and agreed upon at the time of sale, must remain unchanged." 

Tlie above passage shows that the ancient Aryans were 

lovers of truth ; that they respected a contract of sale, and that a 

contract once agreed to and completed had the force of finality. 

Passages relating to trade and merchandise are of rare 

^ j j occurrence in the Rig Veda : but the 

Tiade and iisuiy. .. r j • 

' custom of advancing money on usury 

seems to have prevailed. Passages also exist in which the Rtshis^ 
or holy men, are desciiued as iieavily involved in debt and sub- 
jected to consequent misery and affliction. Their sonovv at 
llieir heavy indebtedness is described. Though there is no ex- 
press mention in the Rig Veda of* coined money, or currency, 
yet passages are not wanting in which the Ris/iis have ac- 
knowleged the receipt of a specified sum of gold money. Thus, 
one Rtshi takes pleasure in acknowledging a present of “a hiin- 
died pieces of gold.” V, 27, 2. From the passages 1 elating to 
the indebtedness of these sages, and tiie bestowal on them of 
piesents in pieces of gold, there seems to be little doubt that 
gold pieces of fixed denomination and value weie in use as 
current money. No mention of silver pieces exists, though both 
silver and g<dd were largely used for ornaments, for women 
and children. Gold had thus a greater attraction than silver 
from the remotest antiquity in India, as it, indeed, seems to 
l ave had in other countries. 

The Shastras strictly prohibit the intercourse of females of 
respectable families with public women, 
ocia usages. latter, though looked upon with an 

indulgent eye, are prohibited from indulging in any familiarity 
with the ladies of good social position until they abandon their 
calling. Yet we learn from the Vedas that in the Vedic period 
public women not only had fiee inter- 
ax mora ity. couise with the members of their sex be- 


longing to respectable families, but joined them in dinner 
parties, were entertained by them, and indulged in singing and 
dancing along with them. We learn that the Yadavvas 
not only permitted their wives and daughters to hold inter- 
course with public women, but became familiar with such 
women themselves, and the freedom of tiicir manners carried 


them so far that they are described as indulging in debaucheiy 
in the presence of their parents and elders, or members of their 
family of advanced age. The only exception in this respect was 
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Bala Dewa, who was faithful to his only wife, Rewati. The 
Puianas are replete with stories of the strong attachment Bala 
Dewa had for his wife. He was too often seen drunk at festive 
entertainments, his gait being unsteady through intoxication 011 
such occasions ; yet, even in this condition, he never forsook the 
company of l»is beloved consort, but sang and danced with her. 

The Yadawas were much addicted to drinking. Respectable 
women mixed freely with prostitutes at 

Use of wine. festivals and on public occasions. 

The poet has described in glowing terms, how these ladies of 
all denominations and ranks, indulged to excess in liquor ; how 
they tottered and staggered, how they waveied in their speech, 
and proved a laughing stock to the company though the acts 
done by them in a state of semi-consciousness. They used 
strong liquors manufactured from different ingredients. Gtape 
wine was in high favour and Bala Dewa was particularly fond 
of it. In the Purdnas, wherever the name of Bala Dewa 
occuis, mention of wine is necessarily made as being in 
constant use by him. Spirit was extracted from various 
fltAveis and ingiedients, and the liquors had a very stiong taste. 
It was for this reason that, after a man had partaken of a 
glass of wine, fruit, or sweetmeat, 01 some saltish preparation 
was invariably taken to remove the unplea.sant taste. There 
were wine-cakes, and hardly a mention of an entertainment is 
made in the Puianas without allusion to the use of such cakes. 


The custom exists to this day among the natives of the country 
of I )artaking of some fruit or sweetmeat after taking wine. 

The notions of sacrifice at the altars brought with them 

Not.cns of sacnf.ee. ^rpns were as primor- 

dial as those of the aboiigines whom 
they conquered. The practice has, indeed, been common 
to all nations of antiquity and is traced by some to a primeval 
revelation. It is based on the simple notion of establishing a 
kindly and permanent relation between the invisible Power and 
man by the yielding f)n the part of the latter of a portion of 
what the Power has given him, and thus secui ing divine pleasure 
and gratitude, or averting divine wrath. In the most ancient 
record of humanity contained in the Old Testament, we find 
mention of sacrifice as a rite aliendy established. Only a voice 
from heaven prevented Abraham fiom carrymgout the slaughter 
of Isaac, his beloved son, into which he had been tempted 
by Jehovah. Among the Romans human sacrifices were in use 
duiing the Republic, and men were slaughteied in honour 
of God among the Gauls and other Celts. Among the Indo- 
Aryans the chanting of the Vetlic hymns was reckoned as the 


first round in the sacrificial ladder. The Vedas regard it as so 
ancient as to involve with it the creation of the world. No 
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better proof of this could be offered than the following hymn 
from the nth Mandala of the Rig Veda. 

‘ On the ancient ceremony of sacrifice being complete (the 
Invisible Power) created sages, men and our forefathers. I view 
this oblation which primeval saints offered with an observant 
eye and venerate them. The seven inspired sages with hymns 
and thanksgivings walk in the path of those primeval sages, 
and tlie sacrifices they wisely practise put them in the right 
path, as the reins help charioteers in guiding their steeds.' 

The ceremonies of Aswamedha and Purushamedha des- 
, , cribed in the Yajiir 'Veda show that, al- 

crifice”^*' though no sacrifices of horses and men 

were made in those days, yet the cere- 
monies observed were in imitation of certain practices which 
the primitive Aryans observed in the remotest antiquity, and 
which constituted their sacred rites at the altars. At the 


Aswarnedha ceremony six hundred and nine animals of various 
kinds, wild as well as domesticated, including feathered game, 
fish and reptiles, were separately fastened to stakes or pillars, or 
placed between them at proper intervals ; the priest recited pray- 
ers and performed ceremonies, which being over in due form, 
the captives were released without injury. In the Furasha^ 
medha one hundred and eighty-five men of different classes and 
professions were bound to a number of posts, and, after the 
hymns relating to purahotic immolation of Narayana had been 
recited with due ceremonies, the captives were set free unmo- 
lested, this being fojlowed by oblations of butter made at the 
huge mass of fire lit at the altar. 

Instead of the bread and rice now used at dinner parties and 


Flesh of buffaloe. 


other entertainments, what was used for 
the enjoyment of the guests was buffa- 


loe's flesh, which was roasted in red hot irons pans. In the Wand 


Farva of the Mahabharatta it is mentioned that buffaloe flesh 


was publicly sold in the streets, and that there was a great 
gathering of customers at the shops at which such flesh was 
sold. The Vedic hymns give a graphic account of tliese 
entertainments. In one place it is said that “ Agni, the 
friend of India, quickly consumed 300 buffaloes." At another 
place, we find : May the day come, Oh Indra, when the 

Fushans and the Vishnus may cook for thee loo buftaloes.” 
Such was the way of propitiating buffaloe-eating gods. The 
worshippers prayed to the gods in the following fashion : — 
Have mercy on him. Oh India, who may present thee with 
cattle for thy food. Gowra, or Gawaya, sit." Indra is addressed 
in the following terms : — “Take thy seat, O Indra, on green 
grass, partake of Soma wine and then depart.'^ On this a Rishi 
observes : — “ Indra's belly is as large as a lake.” It is mentioned 
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in the Viswamitra that “holy men drink the sweet juice of 
Soma in the company of friends sitting together.” 

Flesh was fried with clarified butter in large pans, and 
^ . , sprinkled with salt and pepper and sea- 

soiled with spices. In the time of the 
Rig Veda flesh was cooked with milk, and it is mentioned 
in one place in the sacred volume that “Vishnu carried a curry 
prepared with 100 buffaloes and one hog.” Mention exists 
of the flesh of deer and of other animals obtained by the chase. 
Their flesh was either roasted, or fried, or cooked as curry and 
dressed with spices of various kinds. It was for the most part 
roasted. 

No mention exists in the earlier hymns of the Rig Veda 
. of beef, and it is not known whether it 

* was used in feasts. Nevertheless a 

story is told in the Mahabharata of a certain king who daily 
slaughtered two thousand cattle and killed the same number 
of feathered game for the use of his kitchen. He is described 
as a very pious king. His principle title to virtue was based on 
the fact that he daily fed mendicants with beef. Curry was 
prepared of beef. In the Girya Sutra it is stated that the food 
for children and sick people comprised partridges, ducks, geese, 
pigeons and ortolans. Sauces of tamarind, pomegranates and 
acids were prepared. 

At feasts and entertainments, every body danced with his 
own wife. Thus Bala Dewa danced 


Singing and dancing. 


with his wife Rewati ; Krishna with his 


wife Satya Bhana, and Arjuna with his wife Subhadra. Those 
who had no wives, danced with prostitutes ; but all danced 
without restriction. Those who could not, owing to ill luck, 
secure the hand of any woman for dancing, danced alone, and 
became the laughing stock of the spectators. The sage Narada, 
besides being skilled in singing, was famous for jesting and 
amusement, and for playing the part of an actor, which shows 
that a reputation for piety and religion in no way interfered 
with merriment and gaiety. 

In old days tutors were employed in respectable families 
to teach the art of singing and dancing 
t e art of ladies and gentlemen. Eunuchs 
famous for their beautiful voices were 
appointed as teachers of the art of music, as was the case 
in Italy .two hundred years ago. According to the Virata 
Parva of the Mahabharata, Arjuna became a eunuch to enable 
him to teach singing and dancing to the daughters of a king. 

In the Haii Vansa Parva of the Mahabharata, an account is 
. » r A picnic of ancient times. 

Pienre!""^ ** i'^teresting as showing that 

the social rules and practices of the old 


Tutors in 
music. 
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Ar3'ans were altoq[ethei‘ different from those of the present time, 
and tliat what is looked upon as repugnant to decency and 
good taste in these days was treated as essential for domestic 
life and an ornament for public occasions. The scene of the 
picnic was a l ike on the western coast of Gujrat, near Dwarka, 
inliabited by the Pandavas, and described as a place of great 
pilgrimage much held in veneration by the Hindus. A 
journey to this place was considered meritorious and was 
styled Tiratha Yatra, or journey to a sacred place. The heads 
of the party who undertook a journey there were the sages 
Bala Deva, Krishna and Aijuna, who each started with their 
families and thousands of public women from their respective 
house^'-. Their sole occuoation at the place of their visit was 
merry-making. They feasted, drank, bathed, sang and danced, 
and returned home without perf.-rming a single act or ceretnony 
regarded as necessary on occasions of pilgrimage to such a 
holy place. The following is an extract from the text. 

When Vishmi of unrivalled courage and bravery was 
living in Dwarawati, he determined on one occasion to 
visit Pindaraka on the sea coast. Having appointed kings 
Vasu Dewa and Ugra Sena regents for the management 
of the affairs of his monarchy, he availed himself of a pro- 
pitious hour to march to the intended place with his 
family. Bala Deva, of renowned wisdom, Janardhana and 
other princes and grandees, went with separate assemblies. 
Along with beautiful young princes, clad in costly costumes, 
marched public women in great number^, all adorned with 
handsome ornaments and fine and rich clothes. These beauti- 
ful women had been originally brought to Dawa Raoti by 
the powerful Yadawas. They had been taken from the 
palaces of tlie Datyas whom the Yadawas had reduced to sub- 
jection. The Yadawa princes had kept these women for 
their own enjoyment, and Krishna allowed them quarters in the 
city as a safeguard against the quarrels which were of frequent 
occurrence before. After all had reached the sea coast, 
Bala Deva first entered the water. He was followed by 
Krishna, with his numerous wives. Aquatic sports then 
began in earnest. Tlie feet of some slipped, some walked 
in the water staggering, some swam, some vied in tliiowing 
water on each other, some less accustomed to enter the running 
waters bathed leaning on others. Krishna amused himself 
with his wives, each of whom loved him with all her heart, and 
was thoroughly convinced that her lord loved her most. Krislina 
played with Rukmini ; his other wives tried to please him to the 
best of their power and adaptation. Some of the women wore 
very thin garments and each vied with the others in attraction, 
beauty and loveliness. 
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The princes amused themselves in separate assemblies. 
They were accompanied by women who sang^ ai'.d danced. 
Though they had been bi ought from their homes by force, yet 
they were so well treated by the princes that llicy soon forgot 
their homes and became personally attached to the princes. 
Every tiling necessary to make the assembled paity happy, 
was provided in abundance. Both men and women decorated 
themselves with wreaths and garlands of sweet-smelling 
flowers, and the different kinds of perfumes and scents used 
by them filled the air with a sweet and refreshing od(;ur. All 
engaged in different kinds of sport. Some batliecl, others 
tlirevv one anotiier into the water, some enjoyed tlic scene in 
pleasure boats of diftcrent sizes and patterns. Krishna himself 
enjoyed the scene and wished otliers to do the same. He 
issued injunctions to spare no pains to please those who had 
come to enjoy the scene. After the games were over, Krishna 
bestowed rich presents on the female dancers.* 

The Rig Veda furnishes abundant evidence of the fact that the 
, . , ancient Aryans wcreacquainted witii the 

Luxuries in dress, . . r • j • i _i ..i i 

•art of weaving and provided them.sclves 
not only with the necessaries, but also with the luxuries of life. 
There are various passages in the Rig sliowing that they were 
accustomed to dress in lich clothes. No detailed accounts of 


these dresses arc given, but the words used make it clear 
that they were made of rich and costly stuffs. The Dawn 
is personified as a god, and the following attiibiites are given 
to it : — “ She is a god. She makes her appearance on the 
hoiizon like a young maiden and approaches the brilliant and 
resplendent sun as a young bride goes to her bridegroom, with 
a thousand charms, and with smiling countenance undresses 
heiseif.*' Kefciring to the night, the text says : “ She is like a 
woman who covers her whole body with a garment.'* In 
another place it is said with reference to the Dawn : “ She is 
like a wife who, dressed in fine attiie, walks over to her hus- 
band in a lovely fasliion and enchants him with her beauty." 
In another place, it is stated : She appears like a woman in 
beatiful attire, or a woman who puts aside her clothes for the 
purpose of bathing.” Again it is said : *^Ushas (dawn), ‘ the 
daughter of heaven' shows her countenance like a female rich- 
ly dicssed.” Ill various pas.sages she is described as “dressed 
in an attire of biilliancy and splendour,*' 

Some of the poems in tlie Rig Veda in praise of Indra are 
^ compared to “ rich and beautiful gar- 

aimen s. ments worthy of being offered as a 

present." Tin's shows that in India the practice of present- 
ing kkilats, or dresses of honour, is very old. In connection 


* Indo-Aryans by Rajendra Lala Mitra. 
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with the rewarding of priests, the idea of bestowing a dress of 
honour is expressed in clear terms. Reference is made in several 
places to “ well clad and well adorned slave girls.” The Yajur 
and Sama Vedas abound in passages alluding to fine and rich 
costumes and dresses. The Yajur has also reference to 
^'dresses wrought with gold/’ showing that gold embroidery 
was in use. 

When the Aryas emigrated to the Panjab, the climate of 

... , , the country being cold, warm clothes 

were presumablj^ necessary to protect 
them against it. Hence, it is surmised that clothes made of 
cotton and wool must have been used, though no mention of 
either exists in the Vedas. Professor J. S. Belfore is of 
opinion that cotton is indigenous to India. Coloured clothes 
and rich garments brought in ancient times to Phenicia and 
Babylon, of which mention is made in Old Testament, are 
supposed to have been the produce of India exported to those 
countries by sea. The Vedas are silent with respect to silk 


countries by sea. The Vedas are silent with respect to silk 
as stuff; but in the days of the Rama- 
' yana clothes made of silk were in ex- 

tensive use. According to Valmiki, Sita was dressed in a 
rich costume consisting of clothes of diverse colours and silk 
clothes and adorned with jewels and gems.” Slie is described 
as riding in sumptuously-furnished and well-decorated cha- 
riots. The commentators on the Ramayana believe that ma- 
nufactured shawl was exported from Nepal, The chariots are 
described as being covered with beautiful clothes. Silk stuffs 
were worn by princes, queens and other grandees. In the 
time of Manii the use of silk as a stuff was prohibited for 
the Brahmans. 

In the Mahabharata mention occurs of clothes made of the 
skins of animals and of furs, also of 

Clothes made of skin golden stuffs sent to King Yudhistir as 
a present. These clothes were imported 
by the Kambojas, or residents of the Hindii Kush mountains. 

The Abhiras of Gujarat manufactured blankets, and the resi- 
dents of the Karnatak and Mysore muslins. Professor Wilson 
is of opinion that raw and manufactured silk was, in remote 
antiquity, exported to India from China. When Alexander 
the Great invaded India, his Greeks were astonished to see 
the Indians dressed in clothes as white as snow. They des- 
cribe these clothes as being manufactured from wool, or the 
fibre of trees. Old statues excavated from the ruins of 


Clothes made of skin 
of animals and furs. 


cities furnish evidence that in ancient times clothes in great 
variety and ornaments of different shapes and sizes were exten- 
sively in use. 

The Rig Vedas abound in passages in which express men- 
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tion of a voyage by sea exists. The god Varuna is credited 
, with having a knowledge of the birds * 

Voyage by sea. passages through the sky and the 

ship's passage in the waters of the ocean. Stories are told 
of shipwreck and the saving of ships from destruction through 
the good offices of the Asvin gods. A poet is entlmsiastic in 
his praise of passengers on board ship who, before a sea voy- 
age, implore the sea-god for protection during their journey 
and increase of prosperity and wealth. 

Wheat, barley and rice seem to have been used by the early 
Aryans for food, and these grains were 
' eaten in a cooked form. The earliest 

immigrants ate the flesh of horses, but such flesh ceased to be 
used as human food soon after the settlement of the country by 
the invaders. With the use of horse-flesh as food, a stop was 
put to the sacrifice of horses to the gods. There are numerous 
passages in the Rig Vedas in which mention occurs of great 
sacrifices of horses, buffaloes and bullocks, and of their flesh 
being cooked as food. Mention also occurs of altars and 
sacrificial places whore cows and Jambs 
were slaughtered for sacrifice. X, 89,14 
and X, 91,14. Sacrifices were made only on grand occasions, 
when a powerful king defeated his rival king and repulsed an 
enemy who had invaded his country. Long horizontal cuts 
were made on a horse with large sharp 
knives, and strips of its flesh were torn 
out according to these marks or cuts. The different limbs, 
ribs and bones of the poor animal having thus been torn off, 
the slice.s were distributed among tlie assembled people, who 
roasted them forthwith and feasted on them. The soul of the 
sacrificed horse was supposed to have flown to the sky to join 
the gods. In later times these sacrifices came to be performed 
on tlie pompous and magnificent scale which was attributed to 
Vedic times, though, as a fact, the ceremonies were observed in 
their entire simplicity during that period. 

A peculiarly solemn rite was performed in Vedic times in 

The f^reat sacr, Tice imitation of the fabulous inauguration 

The great sacnfice. particulars are 

given in the 39th Chapter of the Rig Veda. It was believed 
that the performance of this great sacrifice would secure for the 
king who observed it great power and universal monarchy, that 
he would completely subdue the whole earth and traverse it 
in every direction. Mantras were chanted by priests with great 
ceremonies on this occasion and horses sacrificed. A horse fed 
with grain, marked with a white star on its forehead, and 
wearing a green wreath round its neck, was usually preferred. 
Bharata, son of Dushanta, is described as having bound 
VOL. CVi.] 9 
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seventy-eight horses for solemn rites near the Yamuna (Jamna) 
and fifty-five in Vritraghna, on the Ganga (Ganges). Having 
thus performed the sacred rite, the son of Dushanta ' became 
pre-eminently wise and surpassed the prudence of every other 
king.’ 

During the Vedic times fermented juice of the Soma plant 


Intoxicating liquors. 


was used for intoxicating purposes. 
The ancient people were addicted to it 


to such an extent that night and day they would talk of noth- 
ing but Soma. It formed their chief article of luxury, and all 


freely indulged in it without regard to sect, sex or age. Within 
a short period from the first Aryan settlement, Soma was dei- 
fied and worshipped as a god in both India and Persia. In 
the language of Iran, Soma was called Haoma, while in India 


a separate chapter is devoted in the Vedas to its praise. 
The Indian section of the Aryans became so notorious for 
drinking Soma juice that many passages occur in the Zendavasta 


of I ran in which a contempt for the Indians is expressed on account 


of their excessive and immoderate use of it. Soma mixed with 


milk, sugar and other refreshing and tonic ingredients, was much 
in favour, and its preparation in this way was considered accept- 
able to the gods to whom it was offered as food. The Rig Veda 
abounds in passages extolling Soma as tne best food offering 
for the gods. In Book X it is said : — “Take me, O Soma.! 
to that monarchy wliere there is eternal light ; where'there are 
the regions of heaven I Conduct me to that palace where 
there is everlasting peace and repose ! Guide me to that 
lovely place where Indra is I ” IX, 113,7. Soma has even 
the power to confer eternal life upon the gods. One passage 
has it : — O Soma ! There is nothing in the world which can 
equal thee in brilliancy. When thou art poured out in liquid 
form, thou welcomest all gods aud bestowest upon them perpe- 
tual life.** Young maidens by their charming sweet voice try 
to propitiate the god Soma : — Seven young maidens stir 
thee with their fingers and harmonise their sweet voice in sing- 
ing songs to please thee. Thou instructest a sacrificer in 
the rites at the time of sacrifice.” IX, 66, I. 

The early Aryans set great store on war horses, which were 


. , , of special service to them in conducting 

War horses and ele* u j • • 

1 hostile operations and in waging war 

^ * against aboriginal tribes who dreaded 

these horses. Some of the famous war horses were worshipped. 
Kings and princes rode on elephants caparisoned with all the 
pomp and magnificence of a monarch. IV, 4, I. Bharata is 
said to have distributed a large number ot * black elephants 
with white tusks decked with gold.’ 

Dadhikra, the deified war horse, is an object of' praise 
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In the Vedic hymns. As people scream and cry out with horror 
on seeing a thief enter their apartments, or carrying away theEr 
clothes, so, it is said, the enemy raised an alarm on coming in 
sight of Dadhikra. As the birds chatter and make a noise oa 
seeing a hungry hawk descending towards them from the sky, 
so the enemy raised a shout of alarm on seeing Dadhikra when 
it made its appearance in quest of food, or to seize and carry 
away by force the cattle of the Dasas. 

Tlie 39th Chapter of the Rig Veda, which gives interesting 
particulars of a solemn rite performed 

phait?aLSe"s?av« Aryan kings in imitation 

by kings. ^he fabulous inauguration of Indra^ 

furnishes particulars of the gifts of horses 
and elephants to priests who presided over these ceremonies. 

^ Invite me to this solemn, rite/ says the text, * and I will give 
thee, holy man, ten thousand elephants and ten thousand 
female slaves.* In another place it is said, ‘ the son of Atri 
bestowed in gift ten thousand women adorned with necklaces, 
all daughters of opulent persons and brought from various coun- 
tries.' In one place allusion is made to the. priest being pre- 
sented with ^eighty thousand white horses fit for use.^ The 
number seems, in all cases, to have been very much exaggera^ 
ted, but these and similar passages in the Rig Veda, show, be- 
yond a doubt, that kings rewarded the priests who presided over 
sacrifices, on a truly magnificent scale. 

In no part of the Rig Veda do the authors of the hymns 

u . 1- display their eloquence and rhetoric 

right between the ^ ^ ..u • ..i u 

Aryans and the Dasyus. more forcibly than in the passages which 

depict the wars between the Aryan 
invaders and the black-skinned aboriginal tribes. These 
latter the fair Aryans conquered or reduced to subjection, 
or drove them to southern tracts, or the skirts of the hills, 
or to marshy lands and inaccessible deserts. They were 
deprived of their homes and lands. ‘ Indra with his thunderbolt 
destroyed the Dasyus who lived in their mother-country. He 
deprived them of their lands and then divided it among his own 
friends (the Aryans).' ‘ The thunder gives light to the suii 
and causes the rain to fall from the sky. ' i, 100, 18. That the 
aboriginal tribes lived in towns, is proved from various passages 
in the Rig Veda. At one place, it is said : — ^ Indra, with his 
weapon the thunderbolt, and with his valour and prowess, has 
destroyed the towns of the Dasyus and scattered their ranks/ 
The thunderbolt is thus personified : — “ O Thunderbolt ! 
Thou who art well aware of the beauties of our hymns in praise, 
of thy valour ; do thou attack the Dasyus with thy power- 
ful and destructive weapon and increase the power and glory of 
the Aryans." 
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The Rig Vedas mention four small streams^ Sifa, KulisI, 
Anjasi and Virapatni, in the neighbourhood of which the 
aboriginal tribes lived. Emerging from their habitations, they 
pillaged the Aryan villages and committed acts of depredation 
in the same way as the Tantia Bhils do at the present day in 
Central India. The stealing capacity of Koyava, a noted robber, 
is thus described : — ‘ Koyava swells through the propeity of 
others and steals it. He lives in the waters and pollutes them. 
His two wives bathe in the stream. May he meet his death by 
being drowned in the Sifa.' ‘ Ayo remains concealed in the 
waters. The rivers Anjas, Kulisi and Virapatni give him 
protection/ In a prayer for the destruction of enemies, it is 
said. * O Asvins ! Destroy those who bark like dogs or 
who yell like wolves, and who come to ruin us. Destroy those 
who wish to fight with us. You know how to destroy." 

A form of military instruction and discipline seems to have 
been known to the aboriginal tribes, who opposed armed resis- 
tence to the Aryan invaders, as the following extracts from the 
Rig Veda shows : — ‘ Indra who killed Viritra and stormed 
towers, has destroyed the array of the Dasds. He has made the 
waters and the land for the sake of Mand.* May he fulfil the 
vows of the offerers of sacrifice/ II, 20, 7. 

The aborigines are described as not only fond of yelling and 
without tongue and speech, but as being hardly human beings. 
In one place it is said : — ^ We are surrounded on all sides 
by the Dasyus. They perform no sacrifices and believe in 
nothing. Their rites are abominable. They are not men. 
O thou destroyer of enemies ! do thou put them to destruction.' 
X, 22, 8 . 

Such were the aboriginal tribes of India who opposed the 
progress of the fair Aryans from the north. Such was the fate 
to which the original masters of the soil were subjected at 
the hands of the foreign invadens from Central Asia who sought 
to deprive them of their homes and liberty. It was not 
without repeated hard fighting and much bloodshed that the 
northern invaders were enabled to establish themselves in the 
conquered country, to extend by degrees the area of their 
cultivated lands, to found new villages and habitations in forests 
and remote tracts, and to spread their civilization and the fame 
of their prowess in neighbouring countries. They entertained 
an intense hatred for the vanquished aboriginal tribes. 
Whenever they had the opportunity, they subjected multitudes 
of the population to wholesale murder, trampled their bodies 
under the hoofs of their horses, or scattered in confusion their 
assembled armed multitudes. 

The aborigines, on the other hand, were resolute in avenging 

* Considered to be the primogenitor of the Aryas. 
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themselves on their persecutors to the best of their power 
and means. Such as escaped the civilized valour of the Aryans, 
concealed themselves in remote and deep forests^ inaccessible 
hill rog[ions, or the sandy deserts and marshy tracts where 
grew thick reeds and jungle. From these lonely spots they 
emerged at favourable opportunities in strong bodies, and 
attacked and plundered travellers, lifted cattle, sacked villages, 
and seized the property of the Aryans, retreating again to their 
place of shelter with their booty* But. despite the obstinate 
resistence offered by them, the invaders pressed upon them 
on all sides and the area of their habitations increased. 
Tliroughout the land of the Five Rivers, new kingdoms were 
established. The savage populations were either exterminated 
or the remnants of them sought protection in the skirts of 
the hills, where their descendants are to be found to this day* 
Some of the weaker savages preferred obedience and subordina-^ 
tion to the conquering races to expulsion. In- tlie Rig Veda 
vivid accounts are given of aboriginal tribes who became subject 
to the Aryan yoke and adopted their religion and civilisation. 
It has been mentioned that the Aryans used not only 
helmets but armour for the shoulders. 
Weapons of War. employed not only 

javelins, battle axes and arrows, but bow and arrows* 
Besides these, they made free use sharp-edged swords. The 
hymns of the Rig Veda are loud in praise of warriors. ‘ When 
the time for battle approaches,' says a hymn, and “the warrior 
leaves for the battlefield with his armour, he looks like a 
cloud. O warrior, do not allow thy person to be pierced with 
arrows. Conquer and subdue I Thy armour will protect thee I * 
Another, in praising the power of the bovv. says : — ' We shall 
conquer the cattle with the bow. We shall obtain victory with 
the bow. We shall subdue the foe by the singular strength off 
our bow. May the hopes of the enemy fail to realise their 
object through the operations of the bow. We shall extend 
our conquests on all sides with the help of the bow ? ’ ‘ The 
string of the bow when drawn reaches the archer's ear. On his 
repairing to the battlefield, the string whispers in his ear words 
of consolation. It clasps the arrow as a loving wife clasps her 
affectionate husband.' 

Graphic descriptions are given of the battlefield r — ^ The 
^ r , , horses neigh and spread smoke of dust 

hoofs. The charioteers spread 
dust in the battle field with their chariots. 
The horses gallop with great might and swiftness. They never 
retreat from the battle field, but trample the retreating enemy 
under their hoofs.' 

An ariow is praised and described as pointed with steel* 
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From this it appears that all the weapons of war known to 
other countries in ancient times were in use in India four 
tliousand years ago. People were called to the field of 
battle by the sound of trumpets, and bands of troops or warriors 
were conducted to the scene of strife headed by flags and 
banners. War-horses and war-chariots were freely employed. 
Elephants were also used ; but it cannot be ascertained whether 
they were used in warfare, as was found to be the case at the 
time of Greek invasion of India in the 3rd and 4th centuries 
before Christ. 

( To be continued^ 



Art. X— the TREE-DAUBING OF 1894. 

A Study. 

W E are at a sufficient distance now from the tree-daubing: 

of 1893-94 to take a dispassionate view of the demonstra- 
tion. It is worth examining because it carries a moral which 
may be applied to more recent agitations, and which has been 
the key to our greatest catastrophes in India in the past. 

The details of the demonstration are simple. The daub was 
a mud patch with a few hairs in the centre. It was plastered on 
trees at a convenient height from the ground ; and, with one 
exception, the plastering was done at night and by unseen 
agents. Occasionally, in place of the mud-daub, a blaze was cut 
in the bark, the chips being carefully removed. It is reported 
to have been first seen in October, or November, 1893, in the 
si I forests round Gauhati in Assam ; but it did not attract 
attention until, in the following February, it appeared along the 
Nepal frontier to the north of Behar. Thence, in the course 
of a few months, it spread over the Behar districts to the 
Ganges, and at last covered an area north of the river of 
about 200 miles long by 100 broad, between Gorakhpore on 
the west and the Kashi river on the east. Outside this tract, 
there were sporadic cases as far west as Cawnpore, and east in 
Calcutta and Cachar. 

The hair plastered in the mud was examined by experts, 
but was not successfully identified. At first, in accordance with 
a prevailing theory, it was supposed to represent hair from the 
tail of Hanumdn, the monkey god. Then deer, pig, buffalo, 
jackal, cow, and bear were in turn suggested, and finally it was 
conjectured that the hair of the cow had been intended, but 
that the bristles of other animals had been occasionally used 
in error by low-caste persons deputed to apply the daub, or by 
others in imitation of the genuine symbol. 

At the time when the daub first appeared, gangs of Sddhus 
were observed pouring into Behar from the north-west, and 
others passing to and fro along the Nepal border. A series 
of marks found south of the Ganges were traced to a company 
of these men, and one of their class was caught in the act of 
applying the sign at Cawnpore. These evidences pointed to 
the Sddhus as the agents of the demonstration. 

Its first effect was to mystify the rural population. The 
people, it was reported, flocked to their Gurus, and were vari- 
ously informed that the sign was a summons to the Nepali 
shrine of Janakpore, where Hanumdn had excavated a tank 
in a single night with the help of the trees of Behar ; or 
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that It presaged the return of a mythical hero to earth ; or, 
again, that all creature.*? were about to rise to protect the sacred 
cow of Hinduism. Then, in the uncertainty of particular 
interpretations, it came to be regarded as a divine sign, or 
tutkih, boding trouble to whomsoever it might concern* 

A discussion was before long opened in the English press which 
•reached its culmination in the following May. The Spectator led 
off with a prophecy of a mutiny on the 25th of the month, that 
being the anniversary of a prominent event in the outbreak of 
1857. The date was expanded by Colonel Malleson to the 
whole hot weather, and he compared the sign to the famous 
chupaiiies^ likening existing grievances to those which existed 
then. On the other hand, Sir Alfred Lyall quoted the legend of 
a pious Biahmin’s cocoanut, which, at an earlier period of Anglo- 
Indian history, had travelled over half the west of India, before 
it was ascertained to have been put in circulation to celebrate an 
occurrence of merely domestic importance. He suggested 
that a similarly simple explanation lay behind the present 
demonstration. Sir Richard Temple, like Colonel Malle.son, 
held that it portended treason, but of a quality that it was not 
possible to determine. Lord Lansdowne, Lord Roberts, and 
Sir Lepel Griffin followed Sir Alfred Lyi 11 . The ultra-pro-native 
faction utilised the demonstration to promote their views ; and 
an eminent orientalist discussed its connection with the Bo-tree 
under which Buddha is believed to have once sat in Behar. 

The Anglo-Indian journals displayed something of the same 
diversity. Their most important contributors were the Com- 
missioner of the Patna Division, and Mr. T, M. Gibbon, C. I. E., 
who then managed the Bettiah States in the north of the tract 
concerned. Each of these gentlemen in his capacity was entitled 
to speak with authority — the one as having command of all the 
official sources of information, the other as being in touch with 
the rural population, amongst whom he had spent the better 
part of a lifetime. But the former held that the demonstration 
was politically meaningless, the latter that ir* ‘ boded grave 
trouble to the administration.^ There were other views 
expressed by many persons of less importance, but with these 
it would be tedious to deal except in sample. As instances, a 
leading paper argued that the manifestation was nothing but 
an elaborate hoax to annoy Europeans ; whilst one District 
Magistrate, with a reflection of Colonel Newcomers accuracy, 
ascertained that all the marks but three in his jurisdiction were 
due to cattle rubbing against the trees. 

The Bengali press exhibited a bland spirit of curiosity, cou- 
pled with a tone of reassurance to the Government — an attitude 
not without its humour. The Zemindars and other natives of 
pobitipn did not publish their views. It was officially stated on 
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their behalf that they scouted the idea of any political meaning 
lying behind the sign ; and' argued, with a show of reason^ on 
the other side, that they would be unlikely to commit themselves 
by disclosing it if there were. They were accused by some of 
having inspired the agitation as a last protest against the 
cadastral survey of Behar, then in its initiation. A few Moham- 
medans professed to apprehend annoyance at the next 
Bakr-Id festival, but it passed without disturbance. There 
were rumours of a projected rising to oust Indigo planters from 
Behar ; and, although these were ridiculed, it was thought 
advisable to issue emergent orders to the Volunteers. In the 
meantime 'no change of demeanour towards Europeans was 
noticed in the native population, whilst commerce and trade 
throughout India remained unaffected. 

The Janakpore tank theory was the only one of importance 
amongst the many broached which suggested a practical object 
for the agitation. It was supposed that the mud represented 
the trace^ which each tree had brought back of its efforts to 
assist the monkey god, just as the hair was supposed to re- 
present hair from his tail. The place was, however, visited and 
the miracle exposed ; nevertheless mendicant devotees of all 
denominations were seen travelling to the shrine. It was 
accordingly suggested that advertisement of the holy place 
was the object of the movement, the legend of the tank having 
been designed only to appeal to the superstition of the more 
ignorant classes. The advertisement was explained on two 
grounds, as a protest against certain sanitary measures recent- 
ly prescribed for the great Hurdwar fair, the most sacred 
meeting place in Northern India ; and as designed in the In- 
terests of the anti-kine-killing movement, the riots of the pre- 
vious year having roused the Government to an exceptional 
activity in repression. It was pointed out that Janakpore, 
being outside British India, would be free from inconvenient 
interference. 

The demon^ration was then associated with other portents 
of the year. There had been a penance of some simple 
character exacted from ploughmen in Behar. There were 
also symptoms of a revival of interest in Hinduism, which a 
year or too later was said to be still in progress, and to have 
‘ set the minds of natives against everything European.' The 
prophecy that the sanctity of the Ganges was about to pass to 
the Narbadda was instanced as a sign of the times, together 
with the legend that British rule was destined to end in 1898.* 
More sinister rumours were repeated of projected massacres 
of Europeans at Patna and elsewhere. The brow-mark of a 
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Hindd devotee was put upon an effigy of the Queen-Empress 
ill Madras^ and Sir Richard Temple’s statue was tarred over 
in Bombay. All these circumstances, taken together with the 
tree-daubing, were interpreted as indicating the presence of a 
widespread feeling of unrest. 

The political conscience was accordingly searched to explain 
the existence of such a feeling. Attacks were made on the 
British administration of justice, and the ancient defects of the 
land laws, which had aided the expropriation of so many 
hereditary landholders. Many other old charges were revived, 
or new ones put forward : the tendency towards over-popula- 
tion which accompanies British rule, the education of more 
candidates for office than there are places to fill, the injustice 
of the cotton duties, the unfairness of some English demands 
on the Indian Exchequer, the interference of the Opium Com- 
mission, the Factory Acts, and even the assumption of State 
control over primary education, which was declared to be 
in the eyes of natives a deep laid scheme for the withdrawal of 
children from the religious influence of the old paihsalas. A 
native writer to an Anglo-Indian newspaper asserted the 
widespread unpopularity of the British with the lower classes 
throughout India, because of their slaughter of kine ; and 
finally attention was drawn to the darker aspect of affairs in 
Behar, where a dense population lives on the brink of 
famine, the mango crop (the tree to which the daub had been 
generally applied) had failed for successive seasons, and the 
corruption regarded as inseparable from settlement operations 
on a large scale in that part of India was alleged to be rife. 
It was suggested that the accumulation of such grievances as 
these had produced a wave of discontent which had found 
expression in the manifestations described. 

No attempt was, however, made to trace the connection of 
cause and effect between the parts of this somewhat vague 
conclusion, and, at the first blush, it is not apparent that such 
a connection exists. For, in the first place, it is not easy to see 
why the medley of causes stated should have produced a 
general discontent at the time of the tree-daubing. Those of 
them which are old were not more acute then than they had 
been at any time in the previous ten years, and those that were 
new, were with one or two exceptions, of a character which the 
Indian masses would generally fail to appreciate. Secondly, if, 
for the purpose of argument, the discontent be granted, it is 
by no means obvious how and why it found issue in the tree- 
daubing. The conclusion needs further to be reconciled with 
the many special theories of the object of the demonstration 
which had been broached. 

It is, therefore, worth while considering how far the materials 
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available carry us in seeking for an explanation. Looking at 
the matter broadly, we see that two inferences stand out 
with tolerable clearness from amidst the confusion of theories. 
The first of these is that the demonstration was such as to 
mystify all who were not in the secret, and command the 
silence of the rest. It follows either that there was an organi- 
sation of considerable efficiency, or that the meaning of the 
sign appealed so strongly to the people amongst whom it was 
spread as to make precautions against disclosure unnecessary ; 
or that the two alternatives were combined. And, inasmuch as 
there were indications that the organisation was defective, for 
instance, the delay in spreading the mark, the diversity of 
explanation given by the local gurus, the admixture of 
unclean hair with the clean, it seems probable that the second 
alternative had a large share in the result. The second in- 
ference is that the demonstration was carried out by a reli- 
gious agency, namely, the Sddhus^ acting under the instructions 
of the religious leaders of Northern India. 

The first part of this inference, namely, that the Sadhus 
were the agents, accords with such evidence as is available and 
was generally accepted. The rest is to be drawn from the 
existence of sufficient signs of organisation to indicate that 
the agitation was inspired by some sort of guiding authority, 
which authority should, in the first instance, be identified with 
the spiritual leaders to whom the Sddhus are ordinarily respon- 
sible, so far as they acknowledge any sort of allegiance. That 
these leaders were of Northern India in general, rather than of 
Behar or Janakpore in particular, is indicated by the following 
circumstances : First, the SAdhus themselves were observed to 
come chiefly from the North-West Provinces. Secondly, that 
part of India contains the focus of Hindi! enthusiasm in 
Benares, and has fostered many previous agitations of a re- 
ligious character. Thirdly, in the only case, so far as my 
observation goes, namely, that at Cawnpore, in which a Sddhu 
was detected in the act of tree-daubing, he acknowledged that 
he was acting under the instructions of a well-known Guru in 
a northern district. Finally, the theory of explanation which 
received the most general acceptance, namely, that the sign 
was intended as an advertisement of the Janakpore shrine, 
supports the inference. It involves the existence of persons 
interested in advertising the shrine ; and, on the evidence 
available^ these would either be the priests of Janakpore, or 
those concerned in the welfare of the Hurdwar fair, or in the 
anti-kine-killing movement, or both. 

But the first of these alternatives does not satisfy the require- 
ments of the case. For if the Janakpore priests had inspired 
the advertisement, it would probably have been designed to 
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attract wealthy laymen as pilgrims ; whereas those who actual- 
ly responded to it were beggarly devotees. Again, if it had 
been the selfish advertisement of a single shrine, the attempt 
would not have passed without the opposition of the older 
centres of Hindu influence at Benares and elsewhere ; whereas 
it apparently secured their concurrence. It follows that Janak- 
pore interests were not alone concerned, and, on the evidence, 
we are reduced to the supposition that those interested in the 
Hurdwar fair, or the anti-kine-killing movement, or both, 
who in either case would be the religious leaders of Northern 
India desired a meeting place beyond the limits of British 
control. 

In making use of the above theories as to the motive of the 
agitation, I do not mean to present them as established. They 
suffer, in common with all others in which a definite explana- 
tion was propounded, from the fact that, so far as is known, they 
have not been confirmed by subsequent events, and remain, in 
fact, no more than so many conjectures of varying degrees of 
plausibility. Let us, however, consider the bearing of the two 
inferences drawn in the light of the other manifestations which 
preceded or accompanied tlie tree-daubing. Those which 
accompanied it have been described , but one preceded it, of 
considerable importance, to which only a casual reference has 
as yet been made. This was the anti-kine-killing movement. 

In 1892-93 serious riots had occurred between Hindus and 
Mohammedans at various places in India, in which the former 
were, as a rule, the aggressors. These disturbances were marked, 
as they proceeded, by increasing signs of organised lawlessness. 
They commenced in the cities of Bombay, Rangoon, and 
Calcutta ; and, although their occurrence in such places is 
partly attributable to the sudden impulses of city mobs, they 
were fought with a keenness which indicated some deeper 
source of inspiration. Outbreaks of a somewhat graver 
character followed in the districts of Gorakhpore and Balliya, 
in the North-Western Provinces, where the Hindu leaders, 
before resorting to violence, endeavoured to induce the Moham- 
medans to bind themselves not to sacrifice cattle. The riots 
which followed on a disregard of this demand appear to have 
been pre-arranged ; and the Judges of the Allahabad High 
Court, in pronouncing judgment upon some of the^’ Hindu 
offenders, remarked that their offence came perilously near 
to rebellion against the State. A further stage, again, was 
reached in the Basantpur riot in Behar. A convoy of com- 
missariat cattle intended for the troops at Dinapore was 
followed for three days by a mob of Hindus, who gathered 
from the neighbouring villages as it passed. The mob was 
warned off from time to time by the Police, but did not retire ; 
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and eventually the cattle were taken into the Thannah en- 
closure at Basantpur for protection. Tlie Hindus attempted 
to storm the building by night and were only kept off with 
fire arms. This was a deliberate attack, not against Moham- 
medans, but upon the Police. There were other occurrences 
in Behar ; Gya and Patna, always turbulent cities, were the 
scenes of more or less troublesome demonstrations, while in the 
districts of which they are the capitals, punitive bodies of 
Police were quartered in several villages to secure the peace. 

Simultaneously with these outbreaks, there had been an 
Increase of activity on the part of the Gaurakshini Sabka^ 
or society for the protection of cows. The professed object 
of the society was humane and politically unimportant, 
being to provide dep6ts in the mofnssil for the care of maimed 
or worn-out cattle, the expenses of which were usually met 
by subscription from the chatitable in the neighbourhood. 
At the time of the anti-kine-killing riots there were gaurak- 
shini dep6ts in most stations of importance in Behar and the 
North-West Provinces. The local banniahs were the Society's 
bankers ; and its agents for the collection of subscriptions and 
agitation generally either were Sddhus^ or adopted the 
mendicant garb. They were sent out to preach in the villages, 
and their doctrine, the innocent object of the association 
notwithstanding, was of thinly-veiled sedition ; inasmuch as, 
whilst dwelling on the sanctity of the cow, they taught how 
this sanctity was daily violated under British rule, and how, 
in consequence, the soil was becoming infertile, and the people 
impoverished ; while there was no prospect of improvement, 
since the British kill cattle as much as the Mohammedans, 
and without their excuse on sacrificial grounds. Large num- 
bers of Sddhus were seen in Gorakhpore and Balliya at the 
time of the riots in those districts, and they were pouring into 
Sdran before that at Basantpur, where one of their number 
headed the attack upon the Thannah. 

This movement, therefore, although intrinsically religious, 
contained a perceptible element of hostility to the adminis- 
tration, and a similar element is discernible in many of the 
later demonstrations. The Hindu revival has been declared 
by a competent authority to be antagonistic in spirit. The 
rumours of European massacres were hostile, and, however 
ordinarily empty, have a certain injurious effect, since 
they prepare the mind of the native for the reception of 
more actively poisonous seed, whilst their very absurdity pro- 
motes a disregard amongst Europeans of more serious symp- 
toms. Similarly with the insults offered to English statues. 
The browmark on that of the Queen Empress, which was 
explained as a compliment, presumably to British tolerance, 
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was made, at a time of unusual lawlessness, in the name of 
relifjion, of admitted grievances against the Home Govern- 
ment, and apparently by one of a class who had been active 
in defying her laws elsewhere. It seems, therefore, more pro- 
bable, as indeed it is more in consonance with Indian manners, 
that, if the act meant more than an empty insult, it was intend- 
ed to bear some such signification as the absorption of the 
white in the vast depths of Hinduism. It would, perhaps, be 
thought extravagant to suggest that a similar interpretation 
lay behind the colour selected for Sir Richard Temple. In 
any case it would seem patent that the act in either instance 
bore an unfriendly complexion. 

In the light of this environment, we see that the tree- 
daubing closely followed a movement which, whilst essentially 
religious, was also antagonistic to the British administration : 
that it was conducted by the same agents as the movement 
described, and. further, that it was accompanied by independent 
signs of unfriendliness. It follows, facie^ that it also con- 
tained a strain of hostility, attributable, in the first instance, to 
those who controlled the demonstration ; and these we have 
inferred to be tlie religious authorities of Northern India. The 
inference, in other words, is that the leaders of Hinduism in 
that part of the Peninsula combined to promote a demonstra- 
tion of a character unfriendly to British rule. 

The evidence does not disclose why the religious authorities 
should have displayed hostility at that particular conjuncture, 
or to what extent they may have been animated by the poli- 
tical causes surmised. It leaves, in fact, all the most interest- 
ing questions unanswered. So that, whilst we cannot say, vd^ith 
the Commissioner of Patna, that the demonstration was of no 
political importance, since it appears to have been of an un- 
friendly character, we cannot, on the other hand, agree with 
Mr. Gibbon that it * boded grave trouble to the administration,' 
inasmuch as no such trouble followed. Nor can we accept 
any of the special explanations offered at the time because 
none of them appear to have been confirmed by subsequent 
events. Nevertheless, we are not justified in declaring the 
demonstration meaningless, for it bore signs of purposeful or- 
ganisation ; and, although it would seem to have led to noth- 
ing, yet, because it may have failed, we cannot therefore 
declare that it was without an object. We can only ac- 
knowledge that we have failed to probe it. 

The lesson to which the agitation leads us, lies partly in 
the fact that, after a century and a half of British administra- 
tion, our most experienced representatives are unable to diag- 
nose a characteristic symptom, and partly in the difficulties 
to which this state of ignorance exposes us. For^ accustomed 
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to our own more direct methods, we are apt to forget that in 
India it is the practice to deliver many flourishes before a 
blow ; so that, when we see a flourish, we expect the blow to 
followi and, if it should not follow, we conclude that it is never 
coming. In both conclusions we are apt to be deceived, and 
many of us have, in fact, been so misled in more than one 
event of the past year. We are thus led alternately to ex- 
aggerate and underrate the importance of periodical symptoms 
of popular uneasiness. We seem, indeed, no better able to 
follow the under-currents of popular feeling than we can those 
of the river Hooghly, and know neither until they carry us 
away. 

It is conceivable, however, that in the matter of popular 
feeling we might know more. It would be interesting, if space 
permitted, to examine our prospects in this respect. Such 
an enquiry would open up an unlooked for vista. We should 
And, Arst, a reasonable case for an unfavourable conclusion : 
that the tendency, namely, of present necessities of adminis- 
tration is towards a less, rather than a more, intimate know- 
ledge of the people, and a parallel that might not prove far 
fetched would, perhaps, suggest itself between our present 
position in India and that of the Mahratta rulers when the 
Peishwas were attaining their supremacy. So we should be 
led on to consider whether certain dominant characteristics of 
Indian life were not asserting themselves over, through, and 
in spite of our dominion : to reflect whether we are not still 
too dim-sighted ourselves to be efficient leaders of the blind ; 
behind the age in that, conducting an unrivalled experiment, 
we too generally neglect the ordinary rules of scientiAc in- 
vestigation. Whether almost, as regards the people of India, 
we might not more profitably devote to the possibilities of 
themselves the care which we expend on the capabilities of 
their soils or languages. 


Civilian, 



Art. XL— the ORIGIN OF THE AFGHANS. 
(Independent Section.) 

A t a time when the tribesmen of the mountainous rejrions 
of Afghanistan are attracting so much attention, 
it may not be without interest to glance at the question 
of heir origin. This inquiry has often been attempted ; but 
we are not satisfied either with the mode in which it has been 
conducted, or with the general conclusion arrived at that no 
certainty attaches to the matter. A hasty generalisation like 
this seems to us to betray either indifference to the truth, or 
want of capacity for appreciating evidence. Indeed, some 
accredited writers have put the question in terms which show 
plainly that they have not understood its essential conditions. 
Thus Mr. J. B, Fraser, the author of a historical and descriptive 
■account of Persia, Afghanistan, and BeloochJstan, in alluding to 
a history of the Afgans written by one Ncamut Ullah in the 
l6th century, and translated from Persian by tlie Translation 
Society, makes the following remark : — “ Their origin is obscure 
and probabjy remote. According their own traditions, they 
believe themselves descended from the Jews, &c/' 

Now this is to confound things tliat are totally different. 
The Afghans never traced their descent from the Jews, and no 
one in the slightest degree acquainted with the subject has ever 
maintained that they are of Jewish origin. Indeed, they discard 
the very idea, and claim descent, not from the Yahiidi ( or 
Jews ), but from the Israelites, or the Ten Tribes to whom the 
term Israel was applied after their separation from the house of 
David and the tribe of Judah, which tribe retained the name of 
Judah and had a distinct history ever after. These last alone 
are called Jews, and are distinguishable from the Beni-Israel 
as much in the East as in the West. Thus we have it on the 
authority of Dr. Geo. Moore, in a book called The Lost Tribes 
( which deserves to be far better known than it is ), that “ the 
Jews, both of Bokhara and Afghanistan, are kept distinct from 
those who call themselves Beni-Israel.’* The Afghans, according 
to Dr. Bellew, Colonel Malleson, and every writer of any weight 
call themselves Beni-Israel, or children of Israel. When Sir 
Alexander Burnes asked Dost Mahomed Khan as to the 
descent of the Afghans from the Israelites, he replied that his 
people had no doubt of that ; though they repudiated the 
idea of being Jews, whom they treat with hereditary contempt. 
They found their belief not merely on tradition, but on an 
ancient record in their possession named Mujnoo4-unsab. The 
Urz Bede, of Hajee Feroz, at Herat, possesses genealogies 
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fracing their descent from famous Israelites.'* Dr. Moore's 
Lost Tribes^ pp. 153 and 154. 

Primd facie^ a race or people must be supposed to know its 
own ^^escent better than otliers know it ; and, from what has been 
cited, the claim of the Afghans to be the children of Israel is not 
. founded on the mere breadth of tradition, but points, as we have 
. seen, to the page of history, such history as is to be found in 
manuscripts in their possession, or in monumental and other 
inscriptions of which we shall have to say more. In the 
matter of tradition also there is much misconception. Were 
all that has been handed down by tradition blotted out from 
the memory of the civilised world, its knowledge of the past 
wf-uld be very much of a blank. Just as, in the ordinary 
. affairs of life, we believe, and rightly believe, much that has 
been neither sworn to on oath, nor tested by the rules of evi- 
dence which obtain in courts of law, so we are, doubtless, 
warranted in believing much that has cortie down to us from 
past generations, especially if it has left its traces on the lan- 
guage, manners and customs and characters of those con- 
cerned. 

According to the Persian historian already cited (Neamut 
Ullah) the origin of the Afghans is derived from Afghan, the 
son of Eremia, the son of Saul, King of Israel, whose posterity^ 
being carried away at the time of the Captivity, were settled by 
the conqueror in the mountains of Ghori Cabul, Candahar, and 
Ghizni. “The historian goes on to say that they preserved the 
purity of their religion ; and that when Mahomed, the greatest 
of the prophets appeared, one of the nation named Kais, at the 
invitation of the celebrated Khaled ibn-Walid, repaired to 
Mecca, and, together with his countrymen, embraced Islam. 
Having joinen the standard of the faithful, and fought in their 
cause, he returned to his own country, where his progeny 
continued to observe the new religion, to propagate its doc- 
trines and to slay the infidels.'* 

The above is taken fiom page 413 of Fraser’s Account of 
Afghanistan, already referred to ; but we are by no means 
disposed to dismiss this testimony, as Mr. Fraser does, with 
the off-hand remark : No proof is adduced of the truth 

of this traditional genealogy, which assuredly has much the 
aspect of fable.'* We think that from this tangled skein the 
anachromisms and geographical anomalies which the ignorance 
of tlie historian has introduced into it may be easily separated, 
leaving a residue of consistent tradition not by any means 
wearing the aspect of fable.*' Thus eliminating the supposed 
posterity of Saul through Eremia, his fabulous son, of which 
there is no account in the historical records of the Hebrews ; 
and also the anachronism of the captive Israelites being settled 
VOL. CVI.] 10 
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by their captor in the mountains of Ghori, Cabul, Candanar, 
and Ghizni, cities which had no existence in the 8th and 6th 
centuries, before the Christian era, when the Assyrian and 
Babylonish captivities took place, let us see whether the rest 
of the record has confirmation from other quarters. 

Dr. Bellew, the author of three works on the Afghans, vis ,: — 
Afghanistan and the Afghans (iSyg) ; Races of Afghanistan 
(1880); Ethnography of Afghanistan (i8gi)y makes mention 
of a historical work named Tabakati Nasiri^ containing 
a detailed account of the conquest of this country by 
Changhiz Khan. This work has it that in the time of the 
Shansabi dynasty, there was a people called Beni Israel living 
in the country of Arsareth (Hazara) engaged extensively in 
trade. This people, about the year 622 (the year of the 
Hejira, or flight from Mecca, which marks the commence- 
ment of the Mahomedan era), responded to Khalid Ben 
Walid’s invitation to join the Prophet’s standard, and accom- 
panied him, to the number of 76 persons, under the leadership 
of one “ Kish,” which Mahomed changed to Abdur Reshid 
and gave him the title of Pathan. 

It is not difficult, we think, to see in the leader named Kish, 
the man who is called by the Persian historian, Niamut Ullah, 
Kais, which doubtless was the real name. The easy transition 
to Kish probably furnished the Beni Israel with a handle to 
claim descent from Kish, the father of King Saul ; and they 
were not slow to build up such a claim. 

In his Races of Afghanistan^ Dr. Bellew seems to us to 
descend into bewildering distinctions of tribes, or rather small 
branches into which each tribe divides itself, and thus to lose 
sight of the great features common to all, or to the principal tribes, 
which should be kept steadily in view while attempting to 
trace the nation to its source or sources ; and, in his larger 
work on the Ethnology of Afghanistan, he places too exclu- 
sive a reliance on Herodotus and other Greek writers, who are 
safe guides only to a certain point, after which they can hardly 
be trusted; while even Dr. Moore depends a great deal too much 
upon etymological speculations. While these have their use, 
they serve rather to start an inquiry, or to confirm a conclusion, 
than to afford substantial evidence of origin ; while too little 
attention, if any, is bestowed on the customs and manners of 
the Afghans, which afford unmistakeable traces of their origin 
and descent. 

What we are about to say does not perhaps apply so much 
to the Afridis as to other tribes ; but it does to the Afghans 
proper. 

I. The division into tribes, and their preservation of that 
disthictloii, points to their Israelitish origin. The tribes of 
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Afghanistan,” says the historian, Mr. Fraser, “ though at the 
present time infinitely subdivided, continue in a great measure 
unmixed, each having its separate territory, and all retaining 
the patriarchal form of government. The term Ooloos is 
applied either to a whole tribe or to an independent branch of 
it. Each has its own immediate ancestor, and constitutes a 
complete commonwealth in itself.” ... ‘Mt is a peculiarity, 
however, arising probably from the internal arrangement of 
an Afghan tribe, that the attachment of those who compose 
it, unlike that of most countries, is always rather to the com- 
munity than to the chief ; and a native holds the interests of 
the former so completely paramount that the private wish of 
the latter would be utterly disregarded by him, if at variance 
with the honour or advantage of his kheil (clan), or Ooloos!^ 

The last peculiarity emphatically applied to the tribes of 
Israel, who, though they had “ heads of tribes ” and “fathers 
of families " whose names they were not careful to record, 
were essentially tribal^ and not personal in their attachments 
and loyalty. The tribe was descended from one ancestor, 
whose name they bore and even carried with them to their 
dispersion as far as it was possible for the disjecta itiembra of the 
scattered nation to do so, while the territorial designation 
followed that of the family. 

2. The practice of private revenge, though denounced by 
the Mollahs, is sanctioned by public opinion. The death of a 
kinsman must be avenged by some member of his clan. This 
was the traditionary practice among the Hebrews, where the 
well-known goel^ or kinsman, had a function to discharge which 
the law of Moses could not extinguish, though it fenced it 
round with safeguards and kept it from being abused ; just as 
the Mahomedan Mollahs have been unable to do away with 
the same thing among the Afghans. 

3. The lex talionis is the guide to punishment in their 
Criminal Code, although they conform in civil matters to the 
Mahomedan law. The measure of retribution, “ an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” is rigidly enforced. 

4. The duty enjoined by the Mosaic law upon a man to 
marry the childless widow of a deceased brother and so raise 
up seed unto the departed, finds its parallel in the Afghan 
usage which makes it “ incumbent on a man to marry the 
widow of a deceased brother,” with this difference, that the 
widow need not be childless in order to enforce tliis obligation. 
She, however, is not obliged to enter into a new engagement^ 
and if she have children it is thought more becoming for her 
to remain single. 

5. Another remarkable custom which marks the Israelitisli 
oiigiii of the Afghans, is their mode of inflicting capital puni^h^ 
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menf, vis.^ by stoning — not by hanging, crucifying, or beheading ; 
not by burying alive or burning ; not by tlie ancient artillery, 
which meant the bow and arrow ; not by poisoning or drown- 
ing, did Moses command that criminals should be put to death ; 
but by stoning. That the Ameer of Afghanistan practises this 
mode of execution, we have a lively recollection in connection 
with the death, a few years ago, of his mutinous officer, 
Timur Shah, who was stoned, not till he was dead, but 
only till he was half dead, and who was found still alive under 
the heap of stones the following morning. Stoning, as a mode 
of execution, was unique among the Hebrews, and is exempli- 
fied both in the Old Testament and in the New, and stamps, in 
our judgment, the Israelitish character of the Afghans. 

6. The last custom which we care to point to as distinctly 
Israelitish is that of circumcision. 

The fact that this rite existed among them before their 
conversion to the Mahomedan religion, has an evidential value 
not to be overlooked. The value of this evidence of origin has 
been greaity discounted by the alleged fact that circumcision 
has been practised extensively in eastern countries and even in 
Africa and in Mexico. But the extensive dispersion of the Ten 
Tribes, as shown in Dr. Moore's book, would account for this. 
We do not contend that the Afghans comprised a// the 
descendants of those tiibes ; but that tJu'y are among the 
descendants of Israel, The Ten Tribes wandered far and 
wide and c rried with them their peculiar rite ; and, consider- 
ing its character — that it was perfectly arbitrary, and such as 
is nut suggested by any law of nature, or necessity of the 
human constitution, it seems far more probable that it 
originated in one known source » Abraham), than that 
it spuing into existence in different nations. It is true 
that Herodotus found it among the Egyptians ; but it may 
have got there through the Israelites during their sojourn 
in Egypt. The Moslems of Arabia, where their religion 
oiiginated, undoubtedly derived it fiom Ishmael, who was a 
son of the old Patiiarch. Accordingly ive are inclined to 
regard its existence among the Afghans before their conver- 
sion to Islam, as due to their Israelitish origin. 

Let us try and follow the Ten Tribes from the time (740 
B.C.) of their deportation from Palestine to the latest period at 
which they can be traced. They were not removed all to- 
gether : there were several captivitie.s. 

Tiglath Pileser, King of Assyria is said, about the middle of 
the 8th century before the Ciiristian era, to have carried the 
Reubenites, the Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh cap- 
tives beyond the Euphrates and placed them in Halah, Habor^ 
Hara and “ by the river Gozan.** (i Chron. V. 26.) 
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Shortly after, the same king took all the land of Gatibe 
(Naphfali) captives into Assyria, and is supposed to have 
ftlaced them in the same region as the former captives (2 Kings 
XV. 29). 

The subjugation and captivity of Israel were completed by 
Shalmaneser in 721 (B.C.), and he placed his captives in Halah 
Hara, and in Habor by the river of Qozan the same 
parts of ihe empire of Assyria as those had occupied who had 
been transported by Tiglath Pileser), and in the cities of the 
Medes. (2nd Kings XVII, 6.) 

From the above it is evident that the captivities of the Ten 
Tribes under the Kings of Assyria had the effect of placing 
them in the regions of Mesopotamia and Media. The deporta- 
tion of the Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 100 years later, was a different affair altogether, and 
one which does not concern us at present, as their return to 
Judea did not involve that of the Israelites. We see from 
Josephus (Ant. Jiid. XI V., 2) that, so late as his time, which 
was in the latter part of the fiist century of the Christian era, 
they were still beyond the Euphrates, an immense multitude 
and not to be estimated by numbers." It is of their leaving 
those parts, and of the course they took that Dr Moore treats 
in his book — tracing numbers of them to Afghanistan by a 
route whicli bears maiks of their journey and which we 
shall glance at presently. 

In this connection we should have been glad to cite, in 
corroboration, the verdict of Dr. Bellew, were it not marred by 
an error so gross that we should not have expected it in so 
intelligent a writer. He says (Ch. II): The traditions of this 
people (Afghans) refer them to Syria as the country of their 
residence at the time they were carried away into captivity by 
Bnktunasar (Nebuchadnezzar) and planted as colonists in 
different parts of Persia and Media. From these positions 
they, at some subsequent period, emigrated eastward into the 
mountainous country of Ghor, where they were called by the 
neighbouring peoples ‘ Beni Afghan * and ‘ Beni Israel, ' or 
children of Afghan and children of Israel." In corroboration 
of this ” continues Dr. Bellew, “ we have the testimony of 
the piophet Esdras, to the effect that the Ten Tribes of Israel, 
who were carried into captivity, subsequently escaped and 
found refuge in the country of Arsareth, which is supposed to 
be identical with the Hazara country of the present day, of 
which Ghor forms a part." 

Premising that the learned Doctor has, in the above 
passage, confounded the Babylonish captivity by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which related to Jerusalem and the Jews, with the 
Assyrian captivity, which embraced the Ten Tribes of 
Israel, with whom alone we have to do, let us see what Esdras 
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said. The allusion doubtless is to the 2nd Book of Esdras, 
Ch. XIII, ver. 39 to 46, in which we read: ‘‘And whereas 
thou sawest that he gathered another peaceable multitude unto 
him, those are the Ten Tribes which were carried away 
prisoners out of their own land in the time of Osea, the King, 
whom Salmanasar, the King of Assyria, led away captive, and 
he carried them 0'»er the waters, so they came into another 
land. But they took this counsel among themselves that 
they would leave the multitude of the heathen and go forth 
into a further country, where never mankind dwelt, that they 
might there keep their statutes, which they never kept in 
their own land. And they entered into Euphrates by the 
narrow passages of the river f"in Armenia). For the Most 
High then showed signs for them, and held still the flood till 
they were passed over. For through that country there was 
a great way to go, namely, of a year and a half ; and the same 
region is called Arsareth.” 

Although the book of Esdras is Apocryphal, the passage 
indicates what was believed by the Jews about the Ten Tiibes 
at an early period. As regards Arsareth, “ I presume/’ says 
Dr. Moore, “ that the word may be fairly and properly render- 
ed by its exact equivalent Oriens the Orient, the land of 
the Orientals, the country always called Oriental.” 

Taking this passage for what it is worth, it is historical evi- 
dence of the fact that the Ten Tribes left the place of their 
captivity for an abode more to their minds in the East. 

In meeting the question where the Israelities went, Dr. 
Moore thinks it most probable that they went into Scythia. 
For the Scythians had occupied Mesopotamia and Media under 
circumstances favourable to the Israelites, who were alike ene- 
mies of Persia and Assyria. It was natural for them to be on 
good terms with the Scythians against a common enemy. Add 
to which, traces of the Ten Tribes are found amongst the 
Scythians to the east of the Caspian Sea, in Sogdiana, 
Bactriana, Independent Tartary and Bokhara. 

We have no space to enter into the details of evidence scat- 
tered in different writers and brought together by Dr. Moore; 
but we cannot resist the temptation to quote the following 
summary from his book: “The prominent reasons for 
thinking that the people of Bokhara [Bactiiana] and Afghan- 
istan [Ariana] are of Israelite origin are these : — Firsts 
their personal resemblance to the Hebrew family. Thus Dr. 
Wolfe, the Jewish Missionary, says : ‘ I was wonderfully 

struck with the resemblance of the Youssoufszye (tribe of 
Joseph) and the Khybere, two of their tribes, to the Jews.* 
Moorcroft also says of the Khyberes. ‘They are tall and of 
singularly Jewish cast of features.* Second^ they have been 
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named by themselves Beni Israel, children of Israel, from 
time immemorial. Thirds the names of their tribes are Israel- 
itish, especially that of Joseph, which includes Ephraim 
and Manasseh, In the Book of Revelation the tribe of 
Joseph stands for Ephraim. (Rev. VIL, 6—8). In Numbers 
XXXVI, S« Moses speaks of Manasseh as the tribe of the 
sons of Joseph; so that it is clear that both Manasseh and 
Ephraim were known by the name of the tribe of Joseph. 
Fourth^ the Hebrew names of places and persons in Afghan- 
istan are of far greater frequency than can be accounted 
for through Mahometan association ; and, indeed, these 
names existed before the Afghans became Mahometans. Fifthy 
all accounts agree that they inhabited the mountains of 
Ghore from a very remote antiquity. It is certain tliat the 
princes of Ghore belonged to the Afghan tribe of Sooree, 
and that their dynasty was allowed to be of very great 
antiquity even in the eleventh century. They seem early 
to have possessed the mountains of Solimann, or Solomon, 
comprehending all the southern mountains of Afghanistan 
( Elphinstone ). Sixth, Afghan is the name given to their 
nation by others ; the name they give their nation is Push- 
toon, and Drs. Carey and Marshman assert that the Push- 
toon language has more Hebrew roots than any other. Seventh^ 
the Afghans are also called Botans, or by corruption, 
Patans. They account for this name by stating that they 
lived as Jews until the fitst century of Mahometism when 
Kaled, the Caliph, summoned them to fight against the infi- 
dels. Their leader, Kyse, on that occasion, was styled Botan, 
or mast. This word is Arabic and signifies the possession 
of authority.” [ Pp. 145 to 147.] 

Dr. Moore adds that the more ancient name of Afghan- 
istan was Cabul, which it still retains; observing, moreover, 
that Ptolemy, in his geography of these parts, locates the 
Arisiophyli, that is to say the in juxta-position 

with the Cabolitae, which probably also means the tribes, 
Cabail being the Arabic for tribes. He makes no doubt that 
the tribes were Israel itish tribes such as they now assume 
themselves to be. 

With reference to the fourth of the above heads, Dr. Bellew, 
in his Races of Afghanistan (pp. 74 and 75), puts in a caveat 
against ‘'jumping to conclusions from mere names, "by 
adducing the fact that the Yiizufzais call themselves " Bani- 
Israil * and " descendants of Joseph,” though he admits that, ip 
support of their belief, they could point to many places which 
bear the names of historical spots in Palestine, e,g,y the hill Peor 
(Pehor), the mount Moriah (Morah),the peaks ofllam and Dumah, 
the valley of Sodom (Sudhum), the stream of the Gadareues 
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(Gadhar), plain of the Galilee (Jalala),&c. To which we may add 
that the very name Takht-i-Suleiman fthe throne of Solomon) 
has its counter-part in the region (Media) where the captive 
Israelities were placed by the kings of Assyria ; for we find a 
mountain near Ecbataiia bearing this identical name ‘‘ Takht-i- 
Suleiman.” Emigrants, notoriously those from our own country 
to America and the colonies, carry with them names of places 
from the home-land, which they apply to spots in the new 
country It is therefore not a far-fetched inference that the 
Israelites did so in Afghanistan. 

Perhaps the most striking and conclusive proof of the 
Afghans being Israelites is the fact, in favour of which 
Dr. Moore makes out a strong case, that the Arian language 
spoken by the inhabitants of Ariana, the ancient name of the 
country, now known as Afghanistan, was Hebrew “in the 
period extending from the commencement of the Greco- 
Bactrian dominion to the commencement of the third centuiy 
of our era/’ Dr. Moore’s sources of proof are inset iptions on 
coins and inscriptions on bas-reliefs and monuments as well as 
rock temples aud sepulchres. The investigatious into which 
he goes are too elaborate for us to even attempt to examine 
them here. All we can do within our limits is to indicate, as 
clearly and briefly as we can, the melliod of enquiry and the 
principal results arrived at. 

Dr. Moore, we ought to explain, goes into a learned investi- 
gation into the origin and history of the Sacae, a tribe of 
Scythians who, he maintains, sprang from the same" source as 
the Saxons and Goths of the West. “ I think,” he says, “ that 
those (Israelites) who dwelt in Assyria acquired the name of 
Sacae, and those in Media will be found in the Budii 
said by Herodotus to be a tribe of the Medes," pp. 105 and 106. 

Into the facts and circumstances (in which etymological 
affinities and analogies enter largely) by which Dr. Moore con- 
nects the Sacae with the Saxons, and the Budii with the 
Buddhists, it is impossible for us to follow him. The con- 
nection of the former with the Afghans is all that we are 
concerned in tracing in this paper. That connection may be 
briefly traced as follows. The Sacae, or Saka-rauli, became so 
powerful as to place a king on the Parthian throne called king 
of kings.” They were probably Afghans,” says Dr. Moore, 
“having descended from the north-eastern borders of Sogdiana^ 
through Bactria, into the country then known as Ariana, now 
Afghanistan. These are the people, the Sacae, whom Alexander 
could not subdue and therefore courted as friends/’ They 
were often in conflict with the Greeks and sometimes under 
their dominion, “ as we find from their numerous coins dis^ 
covered in Afghanistan (Cablistan) on which both Greek and 
so-called Arian inscriptions and devices appear/' 
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It is ‘sufficient for our purpose here to note that Dr. Moore 
shr>ws that the Ariaii or Bactrian language is Hebrew, and that 
it was spoken in Afghanistan from the beginning of the Grseco- 
Bactrian dominion to the commencement of the third century 
of our era.’* In regard to these coins Dr. Moore relies much on 
Prinsep's Historical Results^ deducible Jrom recent Discoveries 
in Afghanistan First we have pine Greek coins, next Arsa- 
cian and then Sassanian, when the Graec >- Parthian dominion 
in Central Asia closed, during the greater part of which period 
an Ario-Paithian dynasty reigned over Cabul and the Punjab. 
But after A D. 8o a new order of coins is found, with legends 
in corrupt Greek. From one of them, of which a plate is 
given, it appears that, under the dominion of Kadphises, ^ king 
of kings,’ Buddhism was recognised as tlie State religion. 
The legend on the obverse is in the so-called Arian, which reads 
from right to left of which no satisfactory translation has been 
offered, but which Dr. Moore attempts (apparently with 
success) to interpret ,by transliterating into modern Hebrew 
letters. In doing so, he finds not only the corresponding 
Hebrew letters, but Hebrew words which make sense. The 
resulting Hebiew sentence literally translated is : From my 
glory prosperity extended to them all, light extended ; hut only 
because his recompense was with me!' 

This is sufficiently reiri'irkable. If the transliteration into 
Hebrew results in Hebrew words which make sense in that 
language (but of this Hebrew scholars alone could be judges , a 
clue is discovered, the importance of which can hardly be over- 
rated ; for it. would conduct a specialist over inscriptions found 
wherever Buddhist remains exists and shed light on the 
darkest comers of history. The coin given above is not the 
only one the legend of which Dr. Moore interprets. Another 
Kadphises worships according to the cutting off (or 
covenant) of the burning of Kash, the seat of Saka!' 

The next inscription we come to is over a bas-relief at the 
south gate of the great tope of Sanchi (Sachi) on the banks 
of the Betwa. and about 20 miles to the north-east of Bhupal. 
The bas-relief, composed of several figures, kingly and otlier- 
wise, is called by Major Cunningham : The Casket scene in the 
Palace ; but of the inscription he candidly acknowledges, I 
cannot even make a guess at its meaning.” Being trans- 
literated into Hebrew by Dr. Moore, its meaning becomes 
evident. 

Oh Sak, my glory thine image shall be for a festival^ a moun^ 
tain of refuge for those who come from afar, from Makath. 

‘‘ We shall find,*' says Dr. Moore, ‘‘ from numerous other 
inscriptions, that the person honoured by such celebrations 
under the name of Sak is the same as Godama. Sakya seems 
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to be the Sanskrit name of this individual, and his history is 
extensively known in Buddhistic annals as the founder of Bud- 
dhism in its recent forms.” Sakya Muni is a name familiar to 
Indians. 

While engaged in comparing various alphabets employed 
in the East, Dr. Moore came upon a number of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society in which there are several inscriptions 
taken from the Budh caves near Joonur^ communicated by 
Col. Sykes. No interpretation was attempted at the time; 
but Col. Sykes asked whether the inscriptions might not be a 
very ancient form of the Sanskrit alphabet, as Budh letters are 
prevalent in old Sanskrit inscriptions in the ratio of the antiqui- 
ty of the inscription.” Competent judges such as Mr. James 
Prinsep and Professor Wilson, agree in thinking that the 
ancient Budh alphabet is really the simpler and more elegant 
origin of the more refined Sanskrit alphabet. In copying 
these characters, with their equivalents in Hebrew letters, as 
they stood in the few inscriptions found at Joonur, a new 
interest was excited in Dr. Moore by the fact that the tuords 
themselves appeared to be Hebrew, 

Nothing can surpass the interest to Archaeologists, of the 
discovery of a Hebrew inscription in a rock-temple in India— 
not, indeed, in Hebrew characters as now known ; but in letters 
which seem to have formed the basis of the Sanskrit alphabet. 
This is not the place to follow Dr. Moore through all the in- 
scriptions at Joonur,^ or more properly in the Laiiiahdree caves 
North of Joonur, in the Poona Collectorate, or at Byrath, Gir- 
nar, Delhi, and elsewhere. It is enough for us to note the fact 
that he has successfully transciibed them into Hebrew (by 
transliteration of letters) and filled pages upon pages with 
translations in English, both readable and intelligible ; a result 
impossible save on the hypothesis that the language spoken at 
the time when the inscriptions were made was Hebrew. The 
result, we take it, would be very similar were a Hindustani or 
Urdu book, written in Roman characters, rendered back into 
the Arabic or Persian character. 

Our present concern, however, is with Afghans, as to whom 
we would draw no other inference than such as might be drawn 
in respect of any other people in whose midst we found inscrip- 
tions in a language unintelligible save as being Hebrew : viz,^ 
that the authors of those inscriptions spoke Hebrew. Naw4- 
grdm, Kharki, Paja and other places within out border wait 
to tell their tale ; while Swat, Bajawur and Buner beyond the 
frontier teem with silent relics of the past. Doubtless, much 
remains yet to be explored, and more light may be expected 
when Cabulistan can be freely visited. But meantime let our 
leaders note the following reiiiurkable facts. 
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i; In a village named Kaptir^di-giri inhabited by the Yusuf- 
zais, on a rock on the side of a rocky and abrupt hill, has been 
found an inscription which Dr. Moore has transliterated into 
modern Hebrew characters and given in full. Like the Hebrew, 
this inscription reads from right to left. A plate of the engraved 
rock from a facsimile taken by C. Masson, Esq., together with 
clear specimens of the characters, and an exposition of the 
alphabet, is given at No. XVI of the Asiatic Society's Journal^ by 
its Secretary, Mr. E. Norris. We are indebted to this gentle- 
man’s patience and ingenuity ” says Dr. Moore, “for the means 
of reading the Kapur-dugiri inscription, and other writings in 
the so-called Arian or Bactrian character — a character in use 
for several centuries throughout that extensive line of country 
over which the Selencidae and their successors held dominion, 
that is to say, from the Paropamisus, or Indian Caucasus, to the 
upper part of the Punjab, including all Bactria, Hindu Cush 
and Afghanistan.’’ 

2. In Jcllalabad, in the Cabul Valley, there are very many 
sepulchral topes, and in adjacent places. In a brass cylinder 
found in a tope, or tumulus^ in Jellalabad, is found an inscrip- 
tion which, being transliterated from the Arian character into 
modern Hebrew, reads thus : 

“ Like the generation of the deceased, Kadiphesh was holy ; 
their race was that of the Paradas abiding in the wheel of the 
Almighty. Why is the covering I bestow on them that which 
destroyeth ? The mountain of the dead {i.e , the tumulus') shall 
be holy for the poor, my Paradas (scattered), even for them. 
Their bows are their covering.” 

The Kadiphesh here named is probably the same as the 
Kadiphises previously mentioned. 

3. In a tope in the village of Manikyala, on the high road 
from Attok to Lahore, was found a tope, or tomb, 80 feet high, 
with a circumference of 320 feet. It is built of quarried stones 
with lime cement. It was explored by General Ventura, who, 
proceeding downward from the summit, found various deposits 
at different depths. Among these were coins stamped and un- 
stamped ; also a brass cylinder with an inscription. The Kings, 
named Kanerkes^ are habited precisely like Kadphises. They 
bear two remarkable words, Nanajah and Elias^ at the back 
of figures of Godama. The words are in Greek letters ; but 
they have no meaning in that language, though they have full 
significance in Hebrew. The inscription on the cylinder in 
which, imbedded in an animal substance, were found gold, pearl 
and crystal, has been transliterated into Hebrew characters, 
and reads thus : 

Thus was the exalted deceased also released; raise up your 
hearty the deceased^ their healer reposes in perfect happiness. 
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An inscription on a silver disc has also been transliterated : 
A protection from the hand of Badh^ even Badh, 

Another on the stone which covers all the relics, resolves 
itself into two sentences which have been translated in like 
manner, but which we have not space to reproduce. It is 
enough that these inscriptions, one and all, are made up of 
Hebrew words in the Arian character. 

The theory of the Israelitish origin of the Afghans has^ been 
discussed before ; but we venture to think that the materials 
glanced at in the foregoing brief remarks, have an evidential 
weight which goes far to settle the question. 

T. C. L. 



Art. XII.-A CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE. 

T he genius and character of Sir Walter Scott maintain a 
permanent interest wherever the English language extends. 
But there was in his mental constitution a strange bias ; and 
his just and manly natuie was not incompatible with a gratut* 
tons delight in secretiveness which often assumed most unusual 
forms. Some of these were, doubtless, quite innocent, and 
never intended to deceive any one : the most simple-minded 
readers could hardly misunderstand the real character and 
meaning of the phantom collaboratois to whom was assigned the 
sponsorship of many of what are now known, collectively, as 
“The Waverley Novels,” Captain Clutteibuck, Jedediah Cleish- 
botham, etc. 

But, in another direction, Scott made more determined and 
more successful efforts to mislead the public as to some of his 
works. About the time when he was engaged, anonymously, 
in opening the great gold mine of his prose romances — say 
between 1813 and 1817— he resolved to make a final attempt to 
command attention as a poet, yet shrank from exposing his 
name to the chance of failure. In March, 1813, the Hallantyncs 
brought out the first of these cryptic pieces under the title of 
“The Biidal of Triermain;" and some pains were taken to 
persuade readers that the poem was an imitation of the great 
Minstrel by a Scottish Judge, William Erskine, whose forensic 
title was Lord Kiniieder. The critics were completely bam- 
boozled, pronouncing the parody clever, but obviously by a 
weaker hand ; and it was not until two large editions had been 
exhausted that any knowledge of the true authorship became 
general. One exception, however, there was : Wilson, in Black- 
wood, observing that the poem was less based on Scott’s “ Lay ” 
and other poems than on the “ ('hristabel ’’ of S T, Coleridge, 
which was written on a canon of metre different from Scott’s 
and claimed by Coleridge as an invention of his own. The 
Blackwood article, which, however, did not appear until 
four years after the poem, concluded with a hint, strong 
enough for the comprehension of the elect, that Scott was 
the author. 

Scott’s share in the mystification was kept up till his friend, 
Erskiac, would have 110 more of the vicarious honour ; and in 
1S17 a second venture of the same kind appeared under the 
rubric of “ Harold the Dauntless." Once more the critics — 
Wilson this time being one of them— were deluded and 
unanimously pronounced the poem an interior imitation of Scott. 
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In this, to be sure, they were not so far wrong : Harold,*' 

even though Scott was the author, was little better than a 
pale simulacrum of Marmion ; and was miles below 
“ Triermain ” in every kind of merit. 

The question remains, to what are we to attribute the grace 
and beauty of the last named poem, surpassing, in some im- 
portant respects, the best of the metrical tales published with 
the full avowal of the author’s name ? No reader of poetical 
sensibility can fail to notice the charm of the interlude of 
Arthur and his Lucy, with its modern passion and delicate 
humour ; while the descriptions of scenery and adventure in 
the main story are a brilliant anticipation of Tennyson, with 
a touch lighter and more masterly than one often finds in 
“ The Idylls of the King. " The metre, too, as observed in 
Blackwood, is more free and accentuated tlian is usual in 
Scott’s poems, and in many places appears modelled on 
“ Christabel. " 

A great difficulty, however, arises out of the dates. Christa- 
bel " was not published till i8i6 — the year before Wilson’s 
article : and the early part of “ Triermain was published, in 
a periodical, as far back as 1809 : but it is precisely this early 
part which shows most strongly the new influence. 

Finally, to deepen the darkness yet more, comes the start- 
ling discovery that the name of Scott's hero is the name of 
Christabel’s father : — 

Sir Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine.” 

There are but two explanations of this unparalleled im- 
broglio. There is a school of mystics who teach that genius 
is a modified form of epilepsy, in which the possessed being 
is subject to hallucinations that defy all known laws of nature. 
It is on record that Scott dictated his wonderful prose romance, 
The Biide of Lammermoor,” from a sick bed, and on his 
recovery had forgotten all about it, so as to be able to read his 
own tale with all the zest of a ‘‘ general reader. ” The 
mystics may say that in some such abnormal state he may 
have had previsions of a poem that was unpublished, even to 
the extent of anticipating a whole string of names and bor- 
rowing his very title. 

Those to whom this explanation appears, itself, inexplica- 
ble, must fall back on a more pedestrian theory. Byron had 
seen Christabel *' in M. S. before 1816 ; for it was by his 
advice that it was first published in that year. The first part 
of the poem, which is all that counts — was, indeed, composed at 
Nether Stowey before the close of the eighteenth century ; and, 
if Byron saw it in M.S., Scott may have had a similar privi- 
lege ; in which case his being influenced by the poem, weird 
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and unique as it is, may admit of a natural explanation. 
Not the less, however, will the matter remain a monument to 
Scott’s extraordinary love of hoaxing, as also, indeed to the 
critical acumen of Christopher North. 

H. G. Keene. 



Art XIII.— notes FROM THE CALCUTTA ZOOLO- 
GICAL GARDENS. 

No. IL 

Continued front tJie Calcutta Review for January i8g6. No. 20j. 

I N this paper I propose to give short natural history accounts 
of the animals, birds and leptiles which, on a visit paid 
by me to the Calcutta Zooloj^ical Gardens on the 6th October 
1897, appeared to me to be altogether nevv to the collection 
there. 

Proceeding towards the Ruminantia Paddocks at the 
southern extremity of the Gardens, and beginning our 
inspection from the easternmost of the enclosures in which 
the Committee’s collection of the ruminating animals is 
lodged, we come to the second paddock, wherein at present 
lives a specimen of the beautiful and interesting Guatemalan 
Deer {Cartacus punctnlatus^ Gray) This handsome member 
of the deer tribe has its home in Guatemala a»id the neighbour- 
ing countries of S<uith Ameiica. The animal now exhibited 
in these gardens was presented in i8or by Captain L. Doherr, 
of the S. S. Baroda^ who brought it in his ship all the way 
from South America and very generously made a gift of it 
to the Committee. Curious visitors will be surprised to 
find that its ears are unfortunately cut and at a loss to make 
out the cause of this mutilation. The history of its lopped 
ears is somewhat interesting ; and it will not, I hope, he out 
of place to give it here as told by Captain D‘>herr himself : — 
^‘The animal was reared by a Gaucho, to whom it was much 
attached, and who allowed it to roam about in the wc^ods 
during the day. He wa*^, however anxious for its return home 
every night, and to ensure this, he resorted to the ingenious 
but cruel expedient of cutting off its ears, with a view to 
cause the heavy dew to get inside the ears. This rendered 
the animal very uncomfortable and drove it to seek shelter at 
home. Even now the animal is fond of being under shelter 
rather than outside.” 

The Guatemalan deer belongs to the genus Cartacus in 
which all the American deer, with the exception of the wapiti, 
reindeer, elk, and the two Pudu-deer (PW//^) of the Chilian 
Andes and Ecuador, are included. The main characteristic of 
the deer of the genus Cartacus is that their antlers, when 
fully developed, divide in a more or less regularly forkdike 
manner. In some species the antlers are large and branching, 
whereas in certain of the smaller forms they are in the 
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form of simple spikes. The muzzle of these deer bears a 
similarity to that of the Cervidce ; their tail is of variable 
lens[th ; and the pellage of the adults is characterised by 
uniform coloration. Their geographical distribution is confined 
to almost the' whole of the American Continent. But it is 
only in the southern portion of the Continent that the 
members of the genus attain their maximum development. 

Proceeding towards the north, we come to a paddock 
nearly opposite to the Sonebursa enclosures for Kangaroos 
and Rheas, which contains a pair of the Red [)eer of Europe 
{Cervus elaphus^ Linn.). One of tfie soecimens is an albinO| 
as the whole of its coat is uni^ormlv white wn.;e the other 
specimen is of a dirty grey colour ‘ he present pair was 
presented to the Calcutta Gardens by the Nawab Bahadur of 
Moorshedabad. The Red Deer, or Stag, together with the 
North American Wapiti {Cervus Canadensis)^ is included in 
the typical, or Elaphine, group of the genus Cervus^ and is 
c^'-aracterised by the presence of a second, or bez-tine, to 
the antlers, when these reach their highest development ; 
the beam of each antler is rounded, and splits up near its 
summit, into a larger or smaller numbci of points, which in 
some species form a cup. In some of *he old castles in 
Germany are preserved pairs ot k s of this animal which 
far exceed in dimensions anything to be now met with in 
England, or even in the forests of Cc ..al Europe, where the 
heads still attain greater dimensions than in Scotland, The 
tail is short in length ; and there is a large liglit-coloured 
patch on the buttocks all ound the base of the tail. The 
remainder of the body i .oured uniformly brown. The 
Red Deer, which inhabits some of tlic forest of Europe, 
Western Asia, and North Africa, has the antlers, when 
developed to their fullest extent, as in a royal hart,'* forming 
a distinct cup at the summits. The stags living in the more 
northern parts are smaller in size. In England, Red Deer are 
found on Exmoor, in the Highlands of Scotland, and in 
some parts of Ireland. 

It is a very handsome animal and, when full-grown, stands 
over 4 feet at the withers. The male stags possess antlers, and 
are rather larger and stronger than the females. Their voice 
is also deeper, for they bellow very loudly when enraged or 
when challenging their rivals. They are very pugnacious in 
their habits, often fighting fiercely, and the combats sometimes 
proving fatal even to both the combatants, for theif antlers 
sometimes get interlocked inextricably. During the combats 
^he projecting brow-tines are very effectively used as deadly 
weapons. The Red Deer breeds in September or October ; 
but the young are not born till the end of May or the begin- 
VOL. CVL] II 
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ing of June. As in the majority of the Cervida, the young 
are at first slightly spotted with white. In the first year the 
young male has only a hint of antlers^ in the second year only 
small unbrauched beams ; subsequently a tine is added every 
year. 

Leaving the Ruminantia Paddocks, we direct our steps 
towards the Gubboy House. In one of the table-cages 
to the west are a pair of the white-fronted Lemur of 
Madagascar (Lemur albifrons^ Geoffr.) These animals are 
altogether new to the collection ; and their conspicuous 
feature is that their foreheads are entirely patched with 
white — a feature from which their specific designation, albiftom^ 
is derived. In close proximity are cages in which are a pair 
each of the allied RiiflFed Lemur (L. varius^ Geoffr.) and 
Mongoose Lemur (L. mongos, Unn,)^ both of the latter being 
also found in the island of Madagascar. The true Lemurs 
(Lemur') have fore and hind limbs of nearly equal length, 
toes free to the base, and 36 teeth in the adult. They are 
further characterised by the elongated muzzle, the conspicuous, 
tufted ears, and the separation of the upper incisor teeth both 
from one another and from the canines ; the two teats of the 
female being situated on the breast. ‘They are very variable 
in their coloration, being marked with various shades of red, 
brown and black. Eight species of animals belonging to the 
genus Lemur are at present known to naturalists. The Lemurs 
are strictly nocturnal in their habits and are more quadrupedal 
in their movements than the Lemurs of the genera Indris and 
PropithecuSy moving about both on the ground and in trees 
with great activity. The white-fronted, Ruffed and Mongoose 
Lemurs live on a mixed diet, and the females of these species 
carry their offspring singly and transversely across the lower 
part of their bodies. 

Leaving the Lemurs’ cages, we move eastwards and find, 
in one of the table cages in the eastern part of the house, a 
young specimen of the white-throated Capuchin (Cebus 
hypoleucus, Humb.), of Central America, which has been 
acquired by purchase. The most conspicuous feature of this 
species of the Capuchin Monkey is a large patch of white 
which marks the upper part of the chest, throat and chin — 
from which it derives its specific name of white-throated. The 
specimen on exhibition at Alipur is of very lively habits and 
greedily consumed the numerous bits of plantain which the 
visitors gave it. In a table-cage elsewhere in this house are 
a pair of the Weeper Capuchin of Brazil (C*. Capucinus, 
Geoffr.). So lovers of natural history may compare the two 
species and observe their specific distinctions. The Weeper 
Capuchin has a coat of uniform brown coloration, whereas 
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the white-throated species is characterised by the large 
white patch on its throat. 

The Sapajons, or Capuchin monkeys, are a genus of numerous 
dull-coloured species of rather stout build, having limbs of 
moderate length, the pellage not wooly, the thumb fully deve* 
loped, and the lower surface of the tip of the tail covered with 
hair. Although the difficulty of distinguishing the various 
species of Capuchin monkeys is very much increased by the 
variations of coloration which are to be found in many of them, 
and which seem to indicate transitions from one species to 
another, yet about eighteen species of the genus Cefus are at 
present known to naturalists, and are distributed over the region 
which extend from Mexico to Paraguay. As the Capuchin 
monkeys are comparatively hardy, and, being of gentle disposi- 
tion, easily tamed, trained specimens of them are more frequent- 
ly carried about in England and in other European countries 
by the itinerant organ grinders than any other of their kith and 
kin. On account of the tip being completely covered with hair 
the Capuchin monkeys cannot use their tail as a fifth hand so 
thoroughly as the Spider monkeys do. 

Then leaving the Gubboy House, we proceed to the Murshi- 
dabad House. In the central compartment is a cage con- 
taining a fine specimen of the Lesser Bird of Paradise 
(Paradisea minors Shaw.) from New Guinea, which the Com- 
mittee of the gardens have been fortunate enough to ac- 
quire by exchange. This species is altogether new to the 
collection. In close proximity to it is a cage which contains a 
specimen of the Greater Bird of Paradise (P. apoda^ Linn.) from 
the same island. Ornithologists specially interested in this 
group of birds have now the rare opportunity of studying two 
allied species side by side. To lay observers, the only difference 
between the two species appears to be their relative sizes. The 
Birds of Paradise belong to a group allied to the crows, but 
differ from the true crows in the structure of the feet, the outer 
toe being longer than the inner, but shorter than the middle 
one. Their nest and eggs are corvine, and they are really 
nothing but gorgeously colored crows. Their chief characteris- 
tic is the possession of extraordinary tufts and plumes which 
adorn their gaudy plumage. These Birds of Paradise live in 
the forests of the Papuan islands and the Moluccas, and are very 
plentiful in some localities such as the Am Islands. Their 
plumes are very much prized as ornaments for ladies’ bonnets. 

Leaving the Murshidabad House, we next proceed to the 
Reptile House where we find in one of the northern wall-cages 
a specimen of the Horrid Rattle-snake of America {Crotalus 
korridus, Linn.), which has been acquired by exchange. This 
snake is not only altogether new to the collection, but also the 
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first of its kind ever seen in India. These snakes derive their 
distinctive name from the possession of that curious jointed 
hairy appendage to their tail which is commonly known as 
the rattle. It is said that, the longer a rattle-snake lives, the 
more joints it has to its rattle. At present eleven species of 
Rattle-snake are known to naturalists, all of which inhabit the 
dry sandy districts of North America, only one of them 
ranging to South America. In parts of North America, these 
snakes frequently take up their abode in tlie burrows of the 
Prairie-Marmot \Cynomys ludovtcianus\ where they prey on the 
young of the rightful owners. In the colder regions of North 
America, these snakes become torpid during the winter months; 
and in certain rocky districts they formerly used to congregate 
in large numbers, living through the winter months huddled up 
together in caves, where they kept one another warm. Curiously 
enough, the rattle-snakes do not possess the power of hissing ; 
and it is believed that tin's disability has some connection with 
the presence of the rattle. 

Retracing our steps towards the Murshidabad House, we 
cross the iron-bridge across the arm of the serpentine and pro- 
ceed to the Surnomoyi House. In t'^c north-eastern compart- 
ment of the central cages of this house are specimens of the 
Long-billed Francolin of the Malayan peninsula [Rhizothera 
longirostris, Temm.), which have been acquired by purchase, as 
also specimens of the Large Stone Plover of India (^^sacus 
recurvirostris^ Cuv.). Both these birds are altogether new to the 
collection. 

The long-billed Francolin is, as its name signifies, distinguish- 
ed by its long bill and inhabits the souther portion of the 
Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, and the lowlands of Borneo. In 
the highlands of the latter island, on Mount Dulit, at an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 feet, the langirostris is replaced by Hose’s Long- 
billed Francolin {Rh, dulitensis). 

The Large Stone Plover is one of the two Indian and Malayan 
representatives^ of the birds (Stone-Plovers) belonging to the 
sub-order CEdicnemu These Stone-Plovers, with their great 
yellow eyes and stout legs, form the connecting link between 
the plovers and the bustards. They have holorhinal nostrils 
like the latter, and in many anatomical characters are more like 
the latter sub-order {Otides) than the Chatadrii They in- 
habit the temperate and tropical portions of the Old World, and 
re-occur in Central and South America. 

Proceeding to the Buckland Enclosure, we find that it is now 
tenanted by a specimen each of three species of Tapirs, name- 
ly, the Brazilian Tapir {Tapirus amertcanus, Gmel.) from South 
America ; the Hairy Tapir of Columbia (T> foulini^ Fischer) ; 
and the Malayan Tapir (Z# indicus^ Desm.) from Malacca, Of 
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these the Brazilian and the Columbian species, now on exhibition 
at Alipore, are altofrether new to the collection and deserving 
of special notice. In 1892-93 the Committee acquired, by ex- 
change with Mr. Carl Hagenbeck, the well-known dealer in 
wild animals of Hamburg, a specimen of the Baird’s Tapir 
(T, bairdi^ Gill.) from Central America. The collection of 
these animals then owned by the Committee was unique in its 
comprehensive character, as it included four, out of the five, 
living species of Tapirs. Even now, the collection of these 
animals, including as it does three out of the five existing spe- 
cies, is well worth of careful inspection ; and lovers of natural 
history have now the rare opportunity of studying three species 
side by side. The Brazilian Tapir was obtained by exchange 
from the Zoological Society of London. 

The Tapir, as also the Horse and the Rhinoceros, belong to 
that section of the Ungulata^ known as the Perissodactyla, It 
has four toes on the front foot and three toes on the hind foot, 
but, as regards some of its anatomical characteristics, it is more 
closely allied to the rhinoceros than to the horse. The most 
conspicubus feature of the tapir is the somewhat elongated 
proboscis, which is used by it for conveying food to its mouth. 
Its eyes are small and unintelligent, and its coloration is pecu- 
liar, as the hinder portions of the sides, back and belly are 
nearly white, while the rest of the animal is glossy black. Its 
pellage consists of short hair ; its tail is very short; and the ears 
are pointed and their bases white behind. It inhabits the tropi- 
cal swamps and forests of both hemispheres, being most numer- 
ous in the American Continent. In its wild state, it lives almost 
exclusively on the leaves of trees ; its favourite feeding time 
being either early morning or after sunset. During the day time 
it either sleeps or lies down lazily. It always frequents the 
neighbourhood of water, in which it is fond of swimming 
and diving. At the time of our visit, we found the Malayan 
Tapir indulging in a swim in the tank attached to its en- 
closure, while the Columbian Tapir was quietly taking a 
siesta under the shade of a tree, and the Brazilian Tapir 
was standing listlessly in its den, as if afraid to venture into the 
broad daylight. We tried our best to induce it to leave its den 
and come out into the compound, but to no purpose, as it 
would not budge an inch from its habitation. The Tapirs are 
very shy and gentle in their habits. At present, five living 
species of Tapirs are known to Zoologists, which are very inter- 
esting an account of their remarkable geographical distribution, 
one of the species being found in the Malayana, while the 
other four inhabit the forest tracts of Tropical America and, 
in some cases, range high into the Andes Mountains. This dis- 
continuous distribution is best accounted for by the evidence 
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available from geology, which shows that, at some former period 
of the world’s history, the Tapirs were widely spread all over 
the intervening countries, through China, Kamtschatka. and 
North-West America. In fact, a fossil Tapir has been discover- 
ed in China, the teeth of which are in such a perfect state of 
preservation as to show that the Chinese species has become 
extinct only recently. The Malayan species bears a closer 
affinity to two of the American species than the latter do to 
their compatriots. The Tapir sometimes breeds in captivity, 
the female Brazilian Tapir in the London Zoological Gardens 
having given birth to a young one on the I2th February, 1882, 
and a female Malayan Tapir in the Calcutta Zoological Gardens 
having produced a young one on the 26th May, i 877 » and 
again on the 24th October, 1883. The young of all the five 
species are marked with longitudinal stripes of yellow or white. 

Then, retracing our steps towards the Burdwan House, 
we came to the large iron built cage which is at present tenanted 
by a pair of the great Condor of South America {Satcorham- 
phus grypkus^ Linn.), which have been recently acquired by 
the Committee and are i^w exhibited in the Alipore Menagerie 
for the first time. This grand bird of prey belongs to the order 
Cathartidi/ormeSf to which the Turkey vultures of the New 
World belong. They differ fiom the Old World vultures by 
the possession of a very peculiar nostril, of which the septum 
or partition is perforated, so that it can be seen through. The 
hind toe is small, but is situated above the level of the other 
toes. The beak is also constricted at the end of the “ cere," 
and the feathers have no after-shaft. This magnificent bird 
is the largest and most powerful of the Vulture family, though 
many of the stories about its size and strength are much 
exaggerated. The male Condor is about 3^ feet long, the 
female being slightly smaller. The expanse of its wing pro- 
bably never exceeds twelve feet. Its general coloration is black 
with a steel-blue lustre, but some of the feathers are grayish. 
There is a downy white ruff all round the dull-red, naked neck. 
The beak is long, hooked at the culmen, black at the base, 
yellow at the point and on the sides. The head is bare of 
feathers, and in the male bird bears a large fleshy comb. The 
eyes look sideways ; and its nose, as already stated, is 
perforated. The voice resembles a weak sort of snorting. The 
feet are not at all well adapted for grasping. The stories 
current about condors lifting their prey bodily from the ground 
with their feet appear to be pure myths. The condor has 
its home in the Andes of South America, but ranges to some 
other mountainous regions of the same Continent. It 
breeds on the heights of the mountains, laying two eggs on 
bare ledges in the months of November and December. Its 
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powers of are very great and display some curious 

phenomena which have been carefully observed and recorded 
by Mr. Darwin in his “ Naturalists' Journal^' The condor 
feeds on carrion^ tearing carcasses of dead animals with its 
powerful beaks. It is very bold and sometimes attacks 
lambs and calves. It is very voracious. Tschudi mentions 
a condor, kept in captivity at Valparaiso, which consumed 
i81bs of meat in a single day, and appeared the next morning 
to have as good an appetite as usual. The specimens in the 
Calcutta Gardens are in very fine plumage, but appears to 
be pining, as we found them sitting on the ground of their 
habitation silently, with no signs of activity in them. 

Then, passing by the Ezra House, we cross the bridge and 
proceed to the Jheend House, which at present contains 
vaiious species of birds. 

The eastern compartment of the Jheend House contains, 
among other birds, a specimen of the Himalayan Whistling- 
Thrush (^Myiophoneus temmincki^ Vig.), which is new to the 
collection. This bird is about inches in length and lives 

in the Himalayas, from the Hazara country and Gilgit to the 
Daphla Hills in Assam ; the hills south of Assam, Cachar^ 
Manipur, Arrakan, and probably the whole country west of 
the Irrawaddy river ; Karennee and the Karen hills, and in 
Afghanistan and Turkestan also. It is a very handsomely- 
colored bird, the lores and base of its forehead being black, 
the forehead higher up bright cobalt-blue ; the whole plumage- 
blue having each feather tipped with glistening-blue ; wings 
and tail overlaid with cobalt-blue on the outer webs ; lesser 
wing-coverts black, having broad margins of glistening cobalt- 
blue; and the median wing-coverts tipped with white. Its 
bill is yellow, the culmen and the base of the upper 
mandible being blackish. Its iris is brown, feet and claws 
black. The young ones of this species have the upper plumage 
and wings dull-blue without being tipped with glistening-blue, 
and the whole of the lower plumage dull-black, and the 
tail like that of the adult. This handsome bird haunts the 
neighbourhood of mountain rivulets and hill streams, where 
it delights in perching on rocks and snags and likes to feed 
on snails very much. So gieat is its avidity for the latter 
article of d iet that oftentimes large numbers of the shells 
are found heaped together on the ground where it has been 
in the habit of breaking up and consuming them. During the 
summer months, it ascends to an altitude of ii,cx}0 feet ; but 
during the cold weather it leaves its haunts higher up in the 
mountains and comes down to lower heights and even to the 
plains. It is said that it has not its permanent habitat in 
Cachar, but visits that part of the country only during tbQ 
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cold weather months. It whistles loudly^ but, at the same timC) 
very prettily. It breeds from April to June and constructs 
a massive^ cup-shaped nest of roots and moss in the crevice 
of a rock, or in the root of some upturned tree in the river-bed, 
near or under a water fall. It lays from three to five eggs, 
measuring i’42 by i, which are of a pale-grey or green colour, 
speckled with pink and brown. This bird is known by the 
name of Kastura to the hill people inhabiting the North- 
Western Himalayas. 

Then, leaving the Jheend House, we walk along the path that, 
winds prettily over the undulating ground past the Duck-House 
and proceed towards the Rodents’-House, wherein the Commit- 
tee's collection of Rodents, or gnawing animals, live. In the 
south-western cage of this house dwells at present a specimen 
of the Peguan Tree-shrew of Burma {Tapaia peguana^ Lesson). 
This is one of the two specimens purchased by the Committee 
in 1895-96. 

The Tree-shrews belong to the order of animals known as 
the Insectivora, or Insect-eaters, to which the hedge-hog, 
shrew, and mole also belong. All the members of this Order 
are dull and inconspicuously coloured animals of small size 
which feed mainly on worms and larvae, often burrowing into 
the ground for them, and sometimes on beetles or other insects, 
hunting for them in the grass and underwood. Some species 
climb trees to seek after their prey. The majority of animals 
of this Order are purely animal-feeders. These insect-eating 
animals are so notorious for their voracity that cases are known 
of both moles and shrews in which two individuals kept in the 
same cage have attacked each other, the winner in the contest 
eating up the whole carcase of his opponent with the exception 
of its skin. They require constant feeding, and, if they do not 
get any food for three or four hours, they are said to succumb 
at once. These animals are found all over the world, with the 
exception of South America and Australia. 

There are two varieties of Peguan Tree-shrew, the Northern, 
or Burmese race, which is a rather yellowish brown in colour, 
(but the coloration of the specimen at the Calcutta Zoo 
is iron-grey) being distinguished as the Tupaia peguana 
fSyn : T. btlangeri ) ; while the variety found in the Malayan 
Peninsula and Islands, which is said to be of a deep rusty 
brown, is designated as T ferruginea. The former race is dis- 
tributed throughout Burma, extending to Assam, and along 
the lower spurs of the Himalayas, as far west as Nepal. The 
latter variety is found in the Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, 
Java and Borneo. 

The Peguan Tree-shrew resembles a squirrel in both appear- 
ance and habits, the only differentiating characteristic being 
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the former's somewhat elongated snout. It is said to feed oo 
various insects and to a certain extent on fruit. Cantor, who kept 
several of these animals in captivity, says that, when feeding, 
they sit on their haunches, holding their food between their 
fore-legs, and, after feeding, they smooth the head and face with 
both fore-paws, and lick the lips and palms.” Recently Mr. 
Frank Finn, F. L. S., the accomplished Deputy Superintendent 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, kept a specimen of the Tupaia 
ferruginea in confinement and made with it some experiments 
connected with the theory of warning colours and protective 
mimicry. He records that his specimen “ was fed on boiled 
rice, fruit (plantain) and cooked meat, and that it used its fore- 
paws to hold the insects it ate, after the manner of a squirrel.” 
As the result of his experiments, of which an account has been 
published by him in the Journal oj the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1897, Fart II , No. 2, pp. 529-532, he found that the Tupaia 
has a very strong objection to the *' protected ” Danainae and 
PapUio aristolockiae as it so constantly refused them, and that 
in the case of the former absolutely, unlike the Babblers dealt 
with in his first paper ( J. A. S. B. 1895, Part II, p. 344), which 
birds, caged under much the same conditions, generally 
showed their dislike of the Danainae merely by preferring other 
species.” The call of the Tree-shrew is a “short, peculiar, 
tremulous whistling sound,” and, when angry, it is said to utter 
“ shrill protracted cries.” The female is said to give birth to 
one young one at a time. It is easily tamed. Mr. Finn records 
that his specimen, “ from its tameness and keenness after in- 
sects, was a very satisfactory subject to observe." 

In the published Report of the Honorary Committe for the 
management of the Zoological Garden for 1895-96, the follow- 
ing animals, which are altogether new to the collection, are 
mentioned as having been acquired during that year, but could 
not be found by me, notwithstanding a careful search, in the 
houses in the gardens which are open to the public. Most 
probably they have died since their arrival in the gardeqs. 
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Of the above-mentioned animals, tlie pair each of the Long- 
eared Fox and the Aethiopiau Wart-hog were procured from 
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Somaliland through the good offices of Captain P. T, Cox, 
Assistant Resident, Berbera, but they unfortunately died with- 
in a few months after their arrival in the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens, as will appear from the following extract from the 
Committe's Report for iSpS-pd : — 

“ The Committe are much beholden to Captain P. T. Cox, 
Assistant Resident, Berbera, for his commendable zeal and 
interest in procuring a variety of East African animals for the 
garden. In May 1895, he despatched a consignment consist- 
ing of one Cheeta, one Beisa Antelope, one Lesser Koodoo 
(JStrepsiceros imberbis), two Soemmerring’s Gazelle (Gazella 
scemmerringi, Cretzschm), two Wart-Hogs, two Long-eared 
Foxes, two Striped Mongooses, and two Giant Tortoises, in 
charge of a keeper, who was specially deputed to receive them. 
Of these, the Beisa Antelope, the Lesser Koodoo, and the 
Gazelles died on board the steamer ; the rest, with the excep- 
tion of the Tortoises, within a few months after their arrival. 
Captain Cox, in regretting his disappointment at his inability to 
send a larger consignment, complained that it was “heart-break- 
ing work trying to collect the animals, owing to the great 
mortality among those captured." From January to May, 1895, 
he had managed to secure not less than fifty antelopes, large 
and small, of various kinds ; but they all died. He could never 
discover what killed the young animals, as they were always 
« easy to manage, and had everything in their favour— lots of 
milk, grass, and roomy garden to run about." It was probab- 
ly the muggy coast climate," he thought, that caused their 
death, “ Full-grown animals," he wrote, ‘‘ soared by the native 
hunters I employed, invariably pined and died at once, and 
in many cases I found, on making a postmortem, that they had 
broken a rib or injured themselves internally when struggling 
in the noose." The Committee have thought it desirable to 
enter upon these details to show how their best endeavours to 
enrich the collection are often frustrated by causes over which 
they and other friends of the institution have no control." 

As regards the Red-headed Trogon, the Committee write : 
“ However common the biA may be in the forest-clad hills of 
Sikkim, Assam, and the Malabar Coast, a Red-headed Trogon 
(Jiarpoetes hodgsoni) rarely thrives in captivity, owing chiefly 
to the difficulty of feeding It. The Committee, therefore, con- 
gratulated themselves upon securing a specimen of this beauti- 
ful bird, which, for some time at least, gave promise of bearing 
captivity well. But, accustomed to feed upon various kinds of 
coleopterous insects in its wild state, the sameness of its food 
necessarily confined to grasshoppers and cockroaches, evident- 
ly disagreed with it, and it died from the effects of gastric 
{rritation.” 
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• The folldwing is a S3moptica1 list of the mammals^ birds^ and 
reptiles described above, arranged according to their orders, 
families, genera and species : — 

CLASS MAMMALIA. 

Order Quadrumana. 

Family Cercopithecid^. 

GENUS COLOBUS. 

1. Colobus Ursinus, Ursine Colobus. 

Hab. West Africa. 

Family CESiDiE. 

GENUS CEBUS. 

2. Cebus hypoleucus, ( Huntb). White throated Capuchin. 

Hab. Central America. 

Order Lemures. 

Family LEMURiDiE. 

SUB'FAMILY LEMURINA. 

GENUS LEMUR. 

3. Lemur albifrons, (Geqffr), Whlte^fronted Lemur. 

Hab. Madagascar. 

Order Carnivora. 

Family Vivsrrida. 

GENUS GENETTA. 

4. Genetta tigrina, {Sckr^b)* Blotched Genet 

Hab. Somali Coast. 

Family CANibiE. 

GENUS OTOCYON. 

5. Otocyon megalotis {Desm). Long-eared Fox. 

Hab. Somali Coast. 

Order Insectivora. 

Family Tupaiid^. 

GENUS TUPAIA. 

6. Tupaia peguana {^Lesson), Pegaan Tree-Shrew. 

Hab. Burmah. 

Order Ungulata. 

Sub-order Perissodactyla. 

Family TAPiRiDiE. 

GENUS TAPIRUS. 

7* Taptrus atnericanus {Gamel), Brazilian Tapir. 

Hab. South America. ^ 

8. Tapirus roulini (^Fischer). Hairy Tapir. 

Hab. Columbia. 

Sub-order Artiodactyla. 

Family CERviDiE. 

Sub family CKRTiNiC. 

GENUS CERVUS. 

9. Cervits Elaphus {Idnn), Red Deer. 

Hab. Europe. 

GENUS CARIACUS. 

10. Cariacus punctulatus KGray), Guatemalan Deer. 

Hab. Guatemala. 

Family PHAcocHCERXDiG. 
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GENUS PHACOCHCERUS. 

II, Phacochoerus eethiopicus Aethiopian-Wart Hog. 

Hab. Somali Coast. 

CLASS AVES. 

Order Passbres. 

Family Crateropodida, 

Sub-family CRATEROPODiNiE. 

GENUS POMATORHINUS. 

1. Pomatorhinus schisticeps Slaty-headed Scimitar Babbler* 

Hab. Himalayas. 

2. Pomatorhinus ruficollis (Hodgs). Rufoas-necked Scimitar Babbler. 

Hab. Himalayas. 

Sub-family BRACHYPTRRYGiNiR. 

GENUS MYIOPHONEUS. 

3. Myiophoneus temmincki ( Vtg). Himalayan Whistliog-Thrusb. 

Hab. Himalayas. 

GENUS SIVA. 

4. Siva cyanuroptera {Hodgs\, Blue-winged Siva. 

Hab. Himalayas. 

Family Paradiseid^. 

GENUS PARADISEA. 

5. Paradisea minor {JShaw\, Lesser Bird of Paradise. 

Hab. New Guinea. 

Order Trogones. 

Family TROGONiDiE. 

GENUS HARPACTES. 

6. Harpactes hodgsoni [Blyth). Red-headed Trogon. 

Hab. Himalayas. 

Order Accipitres. 

Family CAXHARXiDiE. 

GENUS SARCORHAMPHUS. 

7. Sarcorhamphus gryphus Condor. 

Hab. South America. 

Order Herodionbs. 

Family Ardeid^. 

GENUS BOTAURUS. 

8. Botaurus stellaris (Linn), Bittern. 

Hab. India. 

Order GALLiNiE. 

Family PHASiANiDiE. 

GENUS RHIZOTHERA. 

9. Rhizothera longirostriB (TVw/w). Long-billed Francolin. 

Hab. Malayan Peninsula. 

Order LiMicoLiE. 

Family CHARADRiiDiE. 

GENUS ESACUS. 

10. Esacus recurvirostris {Cuv), Large Stone Plover. 

Hab. India. 


Family Scolopacidab, 
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GENUS RHYNCHAEA. 

II. Rhynehaea Capensis {linn). Fainted Snipe. 
Hab. India. 

CLASS REPTILIA. 

Order Squamata. 
Suborder Lacbrtiua. 
Family Sciucida. 

GENUS MABUIA. 

I. Mabuia carinata {Boulet^). 

Hab. India. 

Suborder Oprioia. 
Family Colubrida. 
Sub-family Colubrina. 

GENUS SIMOTES. 

3. Simotes violacens ( Cantor). 

Hab. India. 

3. Simotes aivensis {Shaw), 

Hab. India. 

GENUS HELICOPS. 

4. Helicops schistosus (Dana). 

Hab. India. 

Family Crotalidae. 
GENUS CROTALUS. 

5. Ciotalus boriidus {Linn), Horrid Rattlesnake. 

Hab. Nicaragua. 


Sarat Chandra Mitra. 


26th Octobft^ 



Art, XIV.— HUMAYUN IN PERSIA. 

H UMAYUN'S adventures in Persia form an interesting 
chapter in the history of the Moghul dynasty. When 
he had been twice defeated by Sher Khan, and so had come 
to perceive that the Afghan was a swordsman altogether too 
strong for him, he took refuge in Scinde and wandered about 
there for over two years. The only good thing that this sojourn 
brought him was his marriage with Hamida Banu, a lady 
sprung from a saintly Persian family, and who, perhaps in tribute 
to her gentleness and placidity, received the title of the 
Dweller with Mary.’* It was she who, in the midst of distress 
and poverty, and when her husband was away on one of his 
futile expeditions, gave birth, at Amarkot. to the Emperor 
Akbar.* But even this event did not wholly rouse Humayun 
out of his despondency, and we find him afterwards seriously 
thinking of giving up the struggle and retiring to Mecca to 
live there as a dervish. According to the historian he relin- 
quished this idea out of consideration for his followers, but 
probably the consciousness of his own instability of character 
had something to do with it. Humayun was not a man who 
ever followed a decided course, and he was all his life the sport 
of circumstances. His return to India, which was the most 
striking thing he ever did, was probably more due to Bairam 
Khan than to his own energy. 


* Abul Fazl teUs a pic«ty bioiy awuui this event, ll bceins that Humayun, 
a great believer in astrology and an adept in the use of the astrolabe, had left his 
astrologer in attendance on Hamida in order that he might catch the exact moment 
of birth and calculate the horoscope accordingly. Hamida was taken ill in the 
middle of the night, and it was announced to the astrologer, who, perhaps, was 
watching the heavens, or possibly was asleep, that the labour pains had begun and 
that the birth was momentarily expected. He came in great trepidation, for the 
hour was inauspicious, and asked if the birth could not by any possibility be post- 
poned, especially as there was, a little ahead, a propitious hour such as might not 
happen again in a thousand years. But the women were not willing that their 
mistress should be tortured in the way that the Bengali Queen, the widow of 
Lachman Sein, was treated who, under similar circumstances, was put up by the 
heels for two hours, with the result that she herself died and her son ruined his 
dynasty. They therefore scoffed at the astrologer and said that such things were 
beyond control. Just then the village-midwife entered the room, and she. poor soul, 
was so hideously ugly that the girl Queen got a *' scunner **, as the Scotch would 
say, at the sight of her and fell, exhausted by her sufferings, into a deep slumber. 
And now a fresh trouble arose to perplex the astrologer. What if she remained in 
this sleep till the fortunate moment passed away ? Could they not rouse her, he 
asked. Her maidens declined to do so, she had already suffered so much ; but just 
at that moment the pains levived, Hamida awoke, and Akbar came into the world. 

Those who may be inclined to marvel at Humayun’s and Abul Fazl*s credulity 
should remember that, according to Voltaire, an astrologer was concealed, about a 
century afterwards, for a similar purpose, near the bedchamber of Anne of Austria, 
when she was about to give birth to Lewis 14th. 
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When Humayun could find no rest for the sole of his foot 
either in Scinde or in Rajputana, he proceeded to Afghanistan, 
in the hope of rejoining his brothers. But they had no wish 
for his presence and did not hold out any helping hand to him. 
On the contrary, they laid a plot to seize him and put him 
under restraint. He only just escaped by making a hurried 
flight from the neighbourhood of Quettah ; and had to leave 
his infant son behind him. His wife and he, attended by about 
twenty followers, had a perilous journey across Baluchistan, 
but eventually arrived at Sijistan where they were hospitably 
received by the Persian officers. He now resolved to throw 
himself upon the mercy of the King of Persia and had address- 
ed him a letter in which there was a couplet referring to his 
sufferings by hill and stream and desert, and intimating that 
these had now passed away. Not that his mind could really 
have been at rest. He had escaped from the desert and from 
his brothers ; but the descendant of Timur and of a line of 
kings must have felt humiliated by having to implore the aid 
of Tahmasp who was a younger man than himself, and whose 
dynasty was but of yesterday. He must have felt, too, that it 
was very doubtful how an ardent Siiia, such as Tahmasp was, 
would receive one who prided himself on being a Sunni. He 
probably knew also that his father, Babar, bore no good name 
among the Persians, who considered that he had deserted them 
at Ghajdiwan and had left thousands of their countrymen to 
be butchered by the Uzbeks. Altogether, Humayun s feelings 
must have been somewhat like those of Mary Queen of Scots 
when she passed over into England. Still his nature was such 
that he could not help trying to enjoy himself ; and so, while 
waiting in Sijistan, which is the classic land of Rustum, 
he amused himself hawking water-fowl (qashqaldagh, r. 
coots). At length a gracious reply seems to have arrived 
from Tahmasp, and Humayun proceeded towards his court, 
though by the roundabout route of Herat and Mashhad. It 
was to the Governor of Herat, and the tutor of his young 
son, that Tahmasp addressed the following letter, in which he 
conveys the most elaborate orders for Humayun's reception. 
The letter is very long, and in parts not easy of interpretation, 
but it is such a curious mixture of picknikitiness " and 
genuine good feeling, and it throws so much light on eastern 
manners, that I think it deserves publication. It is pleasant to 
see that Tahmasp did not confine his injunctions to the making 
his fellow sovereign Humayun comfortable, but was equally 
solicitous for the well-being of the unfortunate servants. 

The letter occurs in the first volume of the Akbarndma. 
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Order (Farman) of Shah Tahmasp to the 
Governor of Khurasan. 

The august order was promulgated, that the asylum of domi- 
nion and workshop of Majesty, son of power and prestige, 
Muhammad Khan^ Sharafaddin Ughli Taklu, tutor^ of our 
precious and upright son,® Governor of Herat, the seat of 
sovereignty, and Mir Diwan,^ who hath been exalted by divers 
royal bounties and benefits, might know that the contents of 
his report, lately despatched to the court, the asylum of glory, 
through Kamaladdin Shah Quli Beg, the asylum of nobility 
and brother of Qara Sultan Shamlu,^* arrived on I2th Zihajja® 
(8th March 1544), and that its distinguished purport has be- 
come known and understood from beginning to end. 

As to what has been written concerning the approach of 
the fortunate Vicegerent (Nawwab-i-Kamzal), sphere-rider 
sun-cupola, pearl of success and sovereignty's ocean, goodly 
tree ornamenting the garden of government and world-sway, 
world-illuminating light of the portico of sovereignty and 
glory, soaring cypress of the stream of auspiciousness and 
fortune, aromatic tree of glory and Majesty's rose-garden, fruit 
of the tree of the Caliphate and of justice, king of the two 
seas (Barin-u-Behrln), world-warming sun of felicity's heaven, 
exalted full-moon of the zenith of the Caliphate and world- 
rule, altar and exemplar of just princes, greatest and best of 

^ Blochmann, 426, and Maasir-ul-Uiiiara 1 . 507, under title of Jafar 
Khan 

* Lala. Blochmann, 426, remarks that the word does not occur in our 
dictionaries. Apparently it is a foim of lala, meaning a major domo, tutor, 
&c. Wullaston gives both lala and lailafa, f v. tutor, but marks the last as 
vulgar. 

' Sultan Muhammad Mina, eldest- son of T'l'n^&sp, and often called 
Muhammad Knudabanda. He became king in 1578, but was a weak and 
unworthy ruler and soon disappeared. See Oliver, 1 . A. S. B., Vol. 56, for 
1887. p. 43 ^'- 

^ Apparently a translation of the Turkish title Beglerbegi which occurs 
in the letter as given in B. M. M S., Or. 4678. 

According to Malcolm, Shftmltl means a son of Syria and refers to 
the fact that the tribe was brought from Syria by Timur. 

‘ Price points out that theie is a difficulty about this date for A. F. desr 
cribes Humayun as reaching Herat on i Zllqadda, or about months before. 
Muhammad Khan’s letter was received by Jahm^p. He suggests that 
the names of the months should be transposed. Probably the date in 
A. F.’s copy of the letter is altogether wrong, and the true date is that 
given in B. M. M S. Or. 4678, viz , Tuesday, 5ih Shawwal 950, ist Janu- 
ary, 1544. Ill the copy there given JabmAsp desciibes himself as answer- 
ing the letter on the same day. It was brought to Jahmasp by Hasan 
Beg Taklu. Hum.iyun wrote to Jabmasp, according to A. F .,on Thursday 
1st Shawwa^ 950, and probably Muhammad Khan, the governor of Herat, 
would write about the same time to his master. If Thursday was 1st 
Shawwa', however, the following Sunday would be the 6th, not the 5th, un« 
less we count, as the Mahomedans do, from sunset to sunset* 

VOL. CVI.] 
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the Khaqans, the lords of Majesty, high-born sovereign of 
supremacy’s throne, exalted king of the kingdom of the dis- 
pensation of justice, Khaqaii of Alexander type, glorious 
potentate, an enthroned Sultan, lord of guidance and convic- 
tion, world-guardian, lord of diadem and divan (taj-u-takht), 
Saheb Qiran (lord of conjunction) of the world of fortune and 
prestige, crowning diadem of famous Khaqans, the Aided by 
God, Defender of the Faith (Nasiruddin) Muhammad Humayun 
Padshah. May the Almighty grant him greatness in accord- 
ance with desire until the last day ! 

How may it be told what joy and delight have been caused 
by this 

Verse. 

Good IB the news, O cousin of the mom, 6 that thou bringeA of the friend's 
advent, 

May thy news be true, O thou in all places the friend's intimate, 

May that day come when, in the feast of meeting, 

I may sit, having my heart's desire, breathing in unison with the friend ! 

Recognising that the untroubled progress and approach of 
this king, the messenger of honour, are a great boon, be it 
known that, in guerdon of the glad tidings, we have bestowed 
the territory of Sabzwar^ on that asylum of dominion (i 
Humayun) from the beginning of Aries* of the year of the 
Hare. Let him send his dar5gha and vizier there, that the 
regular revenue and the extraordinary civil receipts thereof 
may be perceived from the beginning of the current year, 
and be expended for the requirements of the victorious troops 
and his own necessities. Having acted, paragraph by para- 
graph, and day by day, in^ accordance with the procedure set 
forth in this edict (Nishan), let there be no remissness concern- 
ing the paramount instructions. 

Let him appoint five hundred prudent and experienced men, 
each of whom shall have a led * horse, a riding mule, and the 


* Saba, rising, also east wind, perhaps used here because Humayun was 
then in eastern Persia, and Tahmasp was in the west, in Qazwin. 

’ A town in Khurftsan, West of Nlshfiptlr and between Mashhad and the 
Caspian. Blochmann, 552, and Jarrett III, 85. But there is also a Sabzwar, 
S. of Herat, and perhaps this is the place meant, especially as Humayun 
would pass through it on bis way to Herat, 

* The text has, amal, but the Lucknow edition and three MSS. B. M. 
have hamal, and this seems correct. The Turkish, or Aighurian, cycle seems 
to have been used in official documents, &c., and began in Aries, as also 
did the Persian year. Taweshqftn, or the year of the Hare, was the fourth 
of the cycle. Jarret 1 1 , 21. 

^ Asp i-Kutal. Kutai, or Katal, is used to mean a second or substituted 
article, , Blochmann 109, 115. The Bahftr-i-’Ajam explains it, when 
applied to horses, as meaning an animal strong enough to form part of 
the procession before a king’s carriage, a processional horse in short. Such 
hoises foimed part of the istiqbal which met the Persian-Afghan Mission 
on its approach to Mashhad. Eastern Persia : by Goldsmid and others; 
Macmillan : 1876 p. 357, 
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necessary accoutrements, that they may go forth to meet the 
king, the lord of fortune, with one hundred swift horses which 
have been sent from the sublime court for the use of His 
Majesty, together with golden saddles, and let the asylum of 
dominion select from his own stables six swift horses, quiet, 
of good colour, and strong, and such as may be fit for the 
riding of that royal cavalier of the field of glory and success, 
and let him place on them azure and embroidered saddles, with 
housings of gold brocade and gold thread, such as may befit the 
riding-horses of that majestic king, and let him make over each 
horse to two of his own servants, and despatch them. A splen- 
did, special side-dagger ornamented with exquisite jewels which 
came to us from the fortunate vicegerent, the pardoned prince 
of sublime seat, the king our father— May God make his proof 
clear ! — together with a golden scimitar (shamsh6r) and a jewelled 
girdle, have been sent to the Alexander-principled king, for 
victory and conquest, and good augury. Four hundred pieces 
of velvet and satin from Europe and Yezd have been sent, so 
that one hundred^® and twenty coats may be made for the 
king’s special use, and that the remainder may be for the 
servants attached to the victorious stirrup of that fortunate 
prince ; also two-pile gold-brocaded velvet carpets and cover 
lets (namad^* taklya) of goats hair with satin lining, and three 
pairs of large carpets twelve cubits (square ?), four Goshlcani^® 
of fine silk, and twelve sheets, scarlet, green and white, have 
been sent. May they arrive safely I 

Let arrangemnts be made day by day for sweet and pleas- 
ant drinks, with white loaves kneaded with milk and butter 
and seasoned with fennel seeds and poppy seeds. Let 
them be well made and be sent to flis Majesty, Let them 
also be sent for each member of his staff and for his other 
servants. Be it also that at the places where His 

Majesty will halt, <'*ere be arranged and pitched, the day pre- 
vious, cleansed, pleasant, white, enabroidered tents and awnings 
of silk and velvet, and also pantries and kitchens and all their 
necessp*r out-offices, so that every requisite apparatus be in 
readiness. When he, in his glory and fortune, shall direct a 


120 were perhaps intended as a supply for a twelve month, cf., Bloch- 
mann, 90, where it is stated that Akbar had 120 suits in his wardrobe, 
made up into twelve bundles. 

u Blocbmann, 55 and 96, where it is written taklya namad. 

^ Goshkan^ or Joshaqan, a town half-way between KasHSn and Ispahan, 
famous for carpets, Blochmann, $52. 

” Kurgf, kurk, or kurg, is the fine short wool of the goat, nearest the skin. 
It also means fur, Blochmann, 616. 
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halt, let rose-water, sherbet and wholesome lemon-juice be 
made and poured out, after having been cooled with snow and 
ice. After the sherbet let conserves of Maskan^^ apples of 
Mashhad, water-melons, grapes, &c., with white loaves made 
as already directed, be tendered, and let care be taken that all 
the beverages be brought to the notice of His Majest/, and 
that rose-water and grey ambergris be added to them. Each 
day let five hundred dishes of varied food be presented, to- 
gether with the beverages. Let the asylum of dominion, Qaz- 
zaq^® Sultan, and the acme of nobility, Jafar Sultan, together 
with your (other ?; descendants and your clan to the number 
of one thousand persons, go forth to offer welcome three days 
after the five hundred shall have set out. And during those 
three days let the said officers and the various troops be in- 
spected. Be careful to give your servants Tipucah and Arab 
horses, fur there is no finer decoration for a soldier than a good 
horse, and let the uniforms of the one thousand be coloured 
and smart. And be it arranged that, when the officers come 
to wait upon His Majesty, they kiss the ground of service and 
honour with the lip of respect and render their service one by 
one. Be it seen to that, on the occasion of riding, &c., there 
be no altercation between the officer's servants and His 
Majesty's, and that no annoyance of any kind happen to the 
king's servants. Durin^the time of riding and of marching let 
the officers remain with the troops and serve the king from a 
distance, but at the time of being on guard^®, let each officer 
display his alacrity in the vicinity of the (king's) quarters 
which shall have been fixed, and let them, having taken in their 
hands the staffs of service, serve in the manner that one would 
serve his own king, and let them adopt and bring into practice 
the utmost attentiveness. Let this mandate be shown to the 
governor of every territory to which he may come, and care 
be taken that that officer render his ^t,»v5ce. Let entertain- 
ments be so conducted that the total of the food, sweetmeats 
and liquids be not less than 1,500 dishes. The service of, and 
attendance in the* asylum of sovereignty, will be in charge of 
the asylum of dominion up to Mashhad, the pure and holy. 
And when the officers aforesaid come to serve, every day thoi^e 
will be produced in the sublime banquet of that king 1,200 
dishes of varied food, such as may be fit for a royal table. And 

M ishkan in text, the editors suggest mashkiii, but according to B thar. 
Aj.un, mashkan is the name of a kind of apple grown in TCis, /. e Mashhad. 

Qazzaq Sultan was Muhammad Knan’s son, and Jafar was his grand- 
son. Qazzaq, called in the Maa^ir Qazzaq Khan, rebelled against T^bmasp 
in 972, and his son Jafar emigrated to India, Biochmann, 426. 

^ Kashak or Kashik. 
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let each of the aforesaid officers, on the day when he Is host, 
tender a present of nine horses, of which three will be for the 
king's special use, one for the Chief Amir Muhammed Bairain 
Khan Bahadur, and the five others for such of the select 
officers as may be fitting. Let all nine horses be produced fo> 
his auspicious inspection, and mention which of them are for 
the fortunate Nawwab, and also mention which is for such and 
such an officer, that having been previously arranged by you, 
for such statement, though it may appear improper, is right 
and will not seem wrong ; but by every possible means keep 
the servants in attendance pleased, and show the utmost sym- 
pathy and assiduity. Soothe the hearts of this body of men, 
which have been clouded somewhat by the revolutions of un- 
equal fate, by affection and sympathy, as is proper and pleasing 
at such seasons. Continue this practice throughout till they come 
to our presence. Thereafter, what is proper will be executed 
by ourselves. After food has been partaken of, let sweetmeats 
and comfits^® prepared from candy (qand) and refined sugar 
(nabat), and various conserves, and rislita-i-khatai’® Chinese 
threads), which shall have been perfumed with rose-water, 
musk^® and grey^^ ambergris, be brought in. The governor of 
the province^‘^ .wilayet) after performing the duties of service 
and hospitality, shall put his mind at ease about his province, 
and escort ,His Majesty) up to Herat, the capital, not omitting 
the most minute points of service and attendance. When he 
shall arrive at twelve farsa^/w from the said province, 2* the 
asylum of dominion will have one of his experienced officers®* 


Possibly the meaning is that Munammad Khan should inspect them, 
and not that they should be shown to Huniayun. 

Paluda or f^'uda, the same as halwa, except that the suji is boiled in 
milk. Heiklots. App. 

China or Cathay threads, apparently resembling vermicelli. See 
Vullers II, 39, and Behar i-’Ajem Steingass says they are a kind of paste 
lozenges eaten in soup, but this hardly agrees with the long desciiption, 
quoted by Vullers. They were made of rice flour, were very thin, like silk 
till eads and were flavoured with almonds, pistachio*;, rosewater, &c. In 
the B. M. Sloane, 4093, Rein. I, 39 I<t, which is a similar letter of Tahmasp, 
but addressed to All QuH Khan Shamla, the governor of hlsifto, the expres- 
sion rishtakhaUi is not used, but we have the apparently neaily syno- 
nymous phrase ash mahicha, vide Vullers 1132a. 

The musk here referred to seems to be a vegetable product. 

’Ambar ashhal. This was the best kind, ^ochmann 78. 

Probably a general order for the governors of all the provinces passed 
through. 

** Apparently the meaning is when Humayun arrives within 12 league*, 
or about 50 miles, of the city of Herat. 

** Uimaq. Blochmann 3712, where it is stated that the word was oiigin- 
ally the name of a Tinkish tribe. See also Jarrett, II, 4012 4 and III, 
1172, the meaning here seems to be a confidential subordinate. Is 
Im^q the right reading ? Shaw gives this as meaning a confidential servan^ 
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in charge of our dear and excellent son, that he may take 
care of the city and wait on the son. The remainder of the 
victorious army from the city and province, and its boundaries, 
consisting of the Hazaras, 2® Nihodaris and others, to the number 
of ‘thirty thousand, which number must be exact, shall go forth 
with the asylum of dominion to offer welcome. Tents, awnings 
and necessary furnitures will be conveyed by strings of camels 
and mules, so that a well-ordered camp may come under the 
king's auspicious glance. When he is honoured by attendance 
on His Majesty he will, before making any other remarks, 
convey to him many prayers for his welfare on behalf of our- 
selves. And on the same day that he be distinguished by 
service he will halt in accordance with the rules (tuzuk) and 
regulations of an army in camp. The asylum of domi- 
nion, when he has come on duty, will request leave, in order 
that he may entertain His Majesty, and will establish himself 
for three days in those quarters. On the first day he Will in- 
vest all his (Humayun’s) troops with handsome khilats of satin 
and brocade (kamkhab) from Yezd, and of silk (Daraiha) of 
Mashhad and Khaf, and let them all have velvet cloaks 
(balaposlr, and let there be given to every soldier and servant 
two Tabriz! tumans^’ for his daily expenses ; and provide varied 
food in accordance with the rules already prescribed. And 
let there be a royal assemblage, so that tongues may speak in 
praise of it, and shouts of approbation reach the ears cf man- 
kind. Let there be made a list of his troops, and let it be 
sent to the sublime court. Let 2,500^® Tabriz! tumans be 
taken from the funds of the Privy Purse which come to the 
said capital, and let them be spent for necessary purposes. Let 
the utmost zeal be displayed in service, and let the march 
from the said quarters to the city occupy four days, and let 
the entertainment of each day be the same as on the first. 
And it is proper that at every entertainment the honoured 
sons of the asylum of dominion bind, like servants and waiters, 
girdles of service on their loins and perforin worshipful 
ministration, and that, in thanksgiving for such a king, who is a 
gift from the gifts of God, having become our guest, let them 
display tha utmost alacrity in service, and do not let there be 

Jarrett II, 4012 4. 

The word also means* quilt, but here it probably means a cloak or 
upper garment. 

” Wollaston, in App., says the tQman is a gold coin worth about eight 
shillings, but that it used to he woith much more, and that in the time of 
Shah Abbas 1st it was worth Jehanglr, quoted by Blochmann,486, makes 
ibe Persian tflmfin about equal to R«. 33. If so, it might be compared with 
a gold mohur. 

“ The M.S. has 10,500. The letter in Or, 4678 says that from first 
to Iasi 10, coo iftm&ns are to be expended. 
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any failure, for the more zeal and devotion that are displayed 
in respect of His Majesty, the more will be the approval by 
us. And on the day before he will reach the city let there be 
erected at the head of the avenue (khiyabar) of the Bagh 
Idgah tents with crimson satin on the inside, fine^® linen be- 
tween, and Ispahan muslin (Misqali) on the top, which, during 
these days, was reported as being prepared. And let care be 
taken that at every place where His Majesty's gracious heart 
may take pleasure, and in every flower-garden that may be 
remarkable for its air, its streams, its amenities and delights, 
His Majesty be approached by you in an agreeable way, 
and with the hand of respect placed servantwise on the 
bosom, and that it be represented to him that that camp, 
and army and all its paraphernalia are a present (peshkash) 
to the fortunate Nawwab. Also, while on the march, do you 
continually keep him pleased by conversation of a reassuring 
character. And do you yourself on the day before he will 
arrive at the city, leave that station after obtaining your dis- 
missal, and proceed to serve our son. In the morning bring 
out the dear son from his residence for the purpose of giving 
a welcome. Put on him the suit which we sent him last year, 
or New Year's day, and having one of the grey-bearded 
confidential officers of the Taklu family (Uymaq i-Taklu) 
who may be approved of and trusted to by the asylum of 
dominion, in the capital, mount the son on horseback. 
And, for the time that he is proceeding to the city, let the 
asylum of dominion place Qazzaq Sultan on duty (with 
Humayiin), and let tents and camels and horses be left, so 
that, when the fortunate Nawwab mounts his horse next day, 
the camp may also march, and let the aforesaid asylum of domi- 
nion (Kuzzaq Sultan) be the guide. When the son shall 
come out of the city strive that all the troops be mounted 
with the prescribed splendour, and that they proceed towards 
the welcoming. When near that king, the Court of Majesty, 
when the space intervening be an arrow's flight, let the 
asylum of dominion advance and beg the king not to dismount. 
If they agree, let him return immediately and dismount the 
happy son, and let him go quickly and kiss the thigh and 
stirrup of that King of Solomon ’s Court and show all the points 
of service and respect and honour which are possible. Should 
the fortunate Nawwab not agree, and should he dismount, 
let the son dismount before him and do homage, and His 
Majesty having first mounted let him kiss the king's hand and 
proceed to mount our son, and proceeding on thus ride accord- 
ing to etiquette to the camp and the fixed quarters. And let the 

** Taiyfibl. One MS. has Tabasl, i. e., of the town of Tabas, and per- 
haps this is correct. 
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asylum of dominion be in attendance on the king[, atid close to 
the son, so that, if the king should put any questions to the son, 
and the son, out of bashfulness, be unable to reply*", the asylum 
of dominion may make a proper reply. And in the questions 
aforesaid let that son show hospitality to the king according 
to this routine, viz.^ at about 9 A. M. let 300 dishes of varied 
foods be at once presented by way of breakfast. Between the 
two prayers (at midday) let 1,200 courses of varied foods be 
presented on dishes generally known as Muhammad Khani, 
and also on other plates of porcelain, gold and silver, plac- 
ing covers of gold and silver over the trays. After that, let 
sweet conserves, such as may be available, and sweetmeats 
and comfits — be presented. After that let seven handsome and 
good horses be taken from the son's stables, and velvet and 
satin trimmings be placed on them, with girths of fine linen 
woven with silk, and let white girths be placed on led 
and black girths on green velvet housings. It is proper that 
Hafiz Sabir Qaq, Maulana Qasim Qaniinf (harpist) Ustad 
Shah Muhammad^, the hautbois player, Hafiz Dost Muham- 
mad Khafi', Ustad Yusuf Maudud,®®® and other famous singers 
and musicians who may be in the city, be always present, and 
whenever His Majesty desires it, may p^^ase him by singing 
and playing. And let every one from far and near who may 
be worthy of that assemblage be in attendance so that he may 
be present when called upon, and that they may by every 
possible means make his hours pleasant to him. Further let 
gerfalcons*^ (shanqar), saker**(caragh), sparrow hawks** (bash a), 
royal*^ falcons (shahin), peregrine** falcons (bahii) and the like 
which may be in the son’s establishment, or that of the asylum 
of dominion, or with his sons, be presented, and let all his 
servants have silk khilats of every kind and colour suitable to 
each — coloured velvets, waved silks (khaia**^) takma, kaldbattiin^'^ 
gold brocade. And on arrival at the quarters let his servants 
be brought before our son, and let him, with the munificent* 
ways which are hereditary with him from his ancestors, give 
each of them food, a suit of clothes and a horse befitting his 

Blochmann, 613. 

MaudU'l. Apparently a nom de plume and meaning the beloved or 
the ecstatic from Wad. 

Also spelt shQnq&n, the falco Hendersoni, Scully, App. 2, Shaw’s 
vocabulary. 

** The Saker, or Cherugh of Jerdon, 

*** Accipeter Nisus, it is the female. 

s* Falco peregrinator of Jerdon I, 25 ; it is the female. 

•* Scully 1 . c. See also list of hawks in Burnes* Travels, and the account 
of Hawking in the Ain, Blochmann, 293, et seq, 

Moir6e antique, Blochmann, 924, 

^ KdlAbatunof Blochmann, 9r4, who says it is a stuff with gold and 
silk threads. 
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condition, and let not the largesse (to each) exceed three 
tumdns. Also let twelve times nine pieces of silk, including 
^ velvet, satin, European and Yezdi kamkhdb, and bafta shdmf 
(Syrian cloth) and other choice materials (be taken), and let 
thirty hundred gold tumAns be taken out in thirty purses, to- 
gether with the silk aforesaid, and let there be given to every 
soldier three Tabiizi tumans , which are equal to 600 
Let him spend three days in the Avenue and among the 
underground channels (kdrizgdh). And order that, during 
these three days, various artificers make a chahar-taq-bdulP® 
from the gate of the Chahar Bagh which is a royal palace, to 
the Avenue which is in the Bagh Idgah. And let one of the 
officers aforesaid be a coadjutor with each artificer, so that by 
their mutual interest every craft and excellent device may be 
executed. This is excellent that, as the king hath exalted this 
country by his distinguished advent, he should have first come 
to a city which is the light of the eyes of mankind. Let there 
then be brought before his alchemic eye genial and sweet- 
spoken persons, such as are in this city, so that he may have 
cause for cheerfulness. On the third day when your mind 
shall be at rest with regard to the ChahaitSq, the City-Avenue, 
and the brightening up of the Chahar Bagh let heralds be ap- 
pointed in the city, its wards, and the environs, ajid the neigh- 
bouring villages to proclaim that all the men and women of 
the city shall assemble on the morning of the fourth day in 
the Avenue (khiyabar\ and in every shop and bazaar where 
carpets and cloths shall be spread in order, the women and 
maidens^ will be seated, and, as is the rule in that city, the 
women will engage in pleasant^® sayings and doings with the 
comers and goers. And from every ward and lane let the masters 
of melody come forth, so that the like of it will not be seen in 
any other city of the world. And bid all their people come 
forth to offer welcome. After all this has been arranged, 
^t the king be respectfully asked to put the foot of dominion 
In the stirrup of auspiciousness and to mount on horse back. 
Our son will proceed alongside of His Majesty, but so that the 


The shahl is worth about a half penny, so that if the laman be reckoned 
at 8/ three would be about equal to 600 shahl. The figures in the text are, 
however, doubtful. 

An erection with four domes ; a quadrangular tent, or canopy, appa- 
rently. 

BQgha, 2. chiefs in text, but I take the word to be baikI.S, 2*. 

maidens from blkha which P. de Courteille renders femme non mariiSe. 

Dar maq&m shliln kail u shliln giil daiaind. One of the meanings 
of maqam is a musical tone, and kar and kgtha are used by Babar 10 
mean airs or melodies. See his Memoirs, Eiskine 197 and 198, and notes 
So possibly all that is meant here is that the women were to recite and 
sing to the passers by. Most likely, however, the woid kail refers to danc- 
ing. See Vambeiy’s History of Bokhara, p, 242, note, where he describes a 
dance known as the Herail. 
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head and neck of the latter’s horse be in fronts. You, the 
asylum of dominion, will follow close behind, so that, if he 
should put any questions about the buildings, the palaces, 
and gardens, you may make suitable repl}'. And when he 
shall come with auspiciousness to the city, he will visit the 
Chahar Bagh. And let him alight in the small garden which 
was made at the time of our residence in that delicious city for 
the purpose of our living there and of reading and writing, 
and which is at present known by the name of Bagh Shahi. 
And make the baths in the Chahar Bagh white and clean, 
and also the other baths, and make them flagrant with rose 
water and musk, so that, whenever he is inclined, he may have 
a place for bodily repose. 

On the first day our son will show hospitality with abun- 
dance of provisions, and when he shall have gone to his repose, 
you, the asylum of dominion, will display hospitality in the 
manner that will be described below. When he (Humayun) 
will come to the city, you will make a report on the same day 
and despatch it to the sublime court. And let it be arranged 
that Mazzadin Husain Kalantar (Magistrate), of Herat, ap- 
point a good writer who is a man of experience, to write a 
full diary from the day that the 500 m?^I:e the reception (istiq- 
bal) to the da^ that he comes to the city, and let it be sealed 
and despatched by the asylum of dominion, and let all the 
stories and remarks, good or bad, which pass in the assemblage, 
be reduced to writing and be sent by the hands of trusty per- 
sons, so that we^^ be fully informed of all that occurs. 

The entertaining by the asylum of dominion will be as fol- 
lows : — Three thousand dishes of food, sweetmeats, syrups 
(shira) and fruits will be prepared, and the necessary furniture 
will be arranged as follows ; — Firsts fifty tents and twenty 
awnings, and the large store-tent which was reported to have 
been prepared for His Majesty’s special use with twelve pairs of 
carpets of twelve cubits and ten cubits, and seven pairs of 
carpets of five cubits, nine strings of female camels, 250 porce- 
lain plates, large and small, and other plates and pots all 
with bright covers, and also tinned (qalal karde), and two 
strings of mules at the asylum of dominion present on the 
occasion of his entertainment ; and let the officers conduct 
their entertainments as follows : — Let them present food, sweet- 

The letter in B. M. M. S. Or. 467 is still more explicit. The head of 
the Prince’s horse is to be on a line with Humayun’s stirrup, and the 
head of the Tutor’s horse on a line with the Prince’s stirrup. 

The iz&fat after uza’ in text seems wrong. By the phrase Nawwab 
Htimayun-i-me TahmSsp means himself. See text 207, 1 . 10. 

Cti&dar buzurg alftbata. Qu. abtat or abtat, Persian bat&t, provisions. 
See Lane 148^. Perhaps it is what Abul Fazl calls in the Ain, Blochmann, 
48. offices and woikshops (bayOtfit). 
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meats and comfits to the extent of 1,500 plates, and also three 
horses, a string of camels and a string of mules, which shall 
bavp first been seen and approved by the asylum of dominion. 


FINIS. 


Humayun's reception in Herat was worthy of the city, and 
such as might be expected after the above letter. Humayun 
was delighted with the place and spent many days in it. 
He had read his father’s glowing account of the city, and, 
like him, he visited the public buildings and pleasure-grounds. 
From Herat he went on to Mashhad, taking Tarbat-i-Jam 
on the way, where he paid his respects to his own and his 
wife’s ancestor, the celebrated Ahmad-i-Jam, known as the 
Premier Elephant. " At Mashhad, too, he performed his 
devotions, and then went westward by the northern border 
of Persia, travelling leisurely and visiting shrines, etc., on the 
way. When he first arrived in Persia, Tahmasp was in Qazwin, 
which was then a great city, lying about 90 m, N. N. W. of 
Tehran. It figures much in the books of Persian historians 
and old European travellers, but now-a-days both it and its 
sovereign are chiefly interesting from being mentioned in 
Paradise Lost.” Humayun took so long on his journey 
that the hot weather set in and Tahmasp left Qazwin and went 
off to summer-quarters. It was in them, somewhere between 
Sultaniya and Abhar, that the two kings met. This was in 
July or August 1544, and more than six months after Huma- 
yun had entered Persian territory. Altogether Humayun's 
stay in Persia was for little more than a year, and but a 
small part of that period was spent in Tahmasp’s company. 
But it was the turning point of his fortunes. 

The assistance which Tahmasp gave him in men and money 
enabled him to take Qandahar in 1545, and this was the 
foundation of his future successes, just as the conquest of 
Kabul had been in his father’s case. The Persians, therefore, 
are entitled to share in the credit of the restoration of the 
Moghul Empire, and of the career thereby furnished to the 
great Akbar. No doubt Tahmasp was in some respects a 
narrow-minded precisian, and, like most kings, liable to gusts 
of passions and unworthy impulses. But then who bears a 
spirit wholly true to his ideal ? Taken as a whole, Tahmasp’s 
treatment of his visitor was creditable to himself and to his 
nation, and may compare not unfavourably with Lewis XIV's 
reception of James II. The latter was more gentlemanly, 
perhaps ; but it was certainly less effectual, and it should be 
remembered that James belonged to the same household of 
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faith as hfs host, and was a martyr to his principles, whereas 
Humayiin was looked upon as a heretic, and perhaps as a 
pervert, for Tirr.ur, his first ancestor, had been a Shia. lU 
appears that Tahmasp was greatly influenced by his sister, 
Sultanam Khanam, who. stood up for Humayun against her 
brother Bahiam Mirza. But this hardly lessens the credit due 
to Tahmasp. If his sister spoke in Humayun’s favour, his 
brother was keen against him and brought up the old story 
of Babar's treachery. Unfortunately Tahmasp got but an ill- 
requital for his kindness to Humayun. Bahram Mirza’s warn- 
ing came true, and Humayun kicked down the ladder as soon 
as he had mounted, just as Babar is said to have left the 
Persians in the lurch at the battle of Ghajdiwan. 

Abul Fazl tells us that Humayun presented Tahmasp with 
a large diamond and thereby repaid him more than twice 
over for all his expenditure on Humayun from the time of 
his entering Persia to the time of his leaving it. This is 
ungracious and very doubtful. If the diamond were really 
so valuable — and Abul Fazl says it was worth the revenue 
of kingdoms, and could have yielded enough to feed the 
whole world for half a day — and if it were a marketable 
commodity, why did not Ilumayui. make use of it in that wa5% 
and raise an army by its means? The diamond had been 
in the hands of various possessors during several centuries 
without bringing them any particular good fortune. It had 
even belonged to an Aladdin ; but he, though a Sultan, had not 
found its utility come up to that of the Genie's ring. At any 
rate Tahmasp does not seem to have -regarded the stone as 
of superlative value, for he sent it as a present to Nizam 
Shah the ruler of the Deccan. This fact, which, perhaps, 
has not been hitherto noticed, is recorded in a history by 
the Nizam Shah's ambassador to Persia. He tells us, in a MS. 
preserved in the British Museum, that the diamond weighed 
six and a half misqals, and that Tahmasp sent it by the 
hands of Aga Aslan, also called Mahtar Jamal. Tin’s is 
interesting, for the diamond which Humayun gave to Tahmasp 
was the same as that described by Babar in his Memoirs as 
having been obtained in Agra, and which, according to him, 
weighed about eight misqals. It is thus what is known as 
Babar’s diamond, and the fact of its having found its way 
to the Deccan in the i6th century seems to identify it with 
the diamond which Tavernier saw in Aurangzeb's treasury. 
That, too, came from the Deccan, having been sent to Aiirang- 
zeb as a present by Mir Jamla. Is it not probable, indeed, 
that the fact of the diamond having belonged to Aurangzeb's 
ancestors may have been one reason why Mir Jamla sent it to 
him? If, then, the Babar diamond, and the Tavernier diamond 
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be one and the same, it may be that they are also identical with 
the Koh-i-Nur. In fact this follows from BalTs own line of 
leasoning. It is only, apparently, the idea that there were 
tvv6 diamonds, and his not being aware that the Babar 
diamond went to Persia and then returned to India, which led 
Mr. Ball to lay stress on a hearsay statement in Forbes* 
Oriental Memoirs. If the Babar diamond was not sent to 
Northern India by Mir Jamla, it ought to be still in the 
Deccan. But there seems to be no report of any such enor- 
mous diamond being there. 

H. BEVERIDGE. 


Note. 

The passage about the diamond occurs at p. 58^. of British 
Museum, M. S. Or. 153, Rein’s Catalogue I, lioa. After 
describing the meeting of Humayun and Tahmasp, and stating 
that the latter seated Humayun by his side, jt proceeds as 
follows : — 

“King Humayun made an offering (peshkash) of a diamond, 
which had come into the hands of Ins father Babar Mirza from 
the Treasury of Sultan Ibrahim, and which Mirza Babar had 
presented to His Majesty (Humayun), together with several 
rubies and emeralds. It is currently reported that a connoisseur 
estimated the value of that diamond as equal to two and a 
half days of the whole world’s expenditure. Its weight was 
six and a half mishqa^s. His Majesty the Shah, the pro- 
tector of the Caliphate (Tahmasp), did not value it so highly. 
At last he sent it as a present to Nizam Shah, the Ruler of the 
Deccan, by the hands of Aga Aslan, commonly known as 
Mehtar Jamal. An account of this will, D. V., be given 
shortly.” The MS, in, question is the copy of a work by one 
Shah Khur Shah, the envoy of the king of the Deccan. The 
Nizam Shah dynasty was that of Ahmednagar, but it is 
possible that the Nizam Shah in question belonged to the 
Golconda or Haiderabad dynasty, which is generally known 
as the Qutb Shah dynasty. At all events it seems that 
Shah Khiir Shah was connected with the Golconda dynasty, for 
he died at Golconda in the end of 972 A. H. (June 1565). 
If, however, the Nizam Shah to whom the diamond was sent 
be Bushan Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar, who reigned 914-961, 
the diamond must have been sent to him riot later than 
1554, within ten years of Tahmasp’s receiving it from 
Humayun. I do not know if Mir Jamla was in any way con- 
nected with Aga Aslam, alias Mehtar Jamal, but it is worth 
noting that Mir Jamla was of Persian origin and came from 
the neighbourhood of Ispahan. 


H. B. 



THE UNKNOWN GOD. 

[ See Fortnightly Review, SEPTEMBER 1897. ] 
If — as you say — the Power that made 
Our earth, our kind, in mere disgust 
Have hidden far off in trackless shade 
And left us writhing — dust in dust — , 

And stars their courses blindly keep. 

Why should men work or women weep ? 


The labourer at the weary mill, 

His wife who guides the ceaseless wheel, 
What is it tames their clamorous will, 

And makes them rather want than steal ? 
Or have they not, in brain and nerve, 

A God they ignorantly serve ? 


If one who scales the height alone 

From murmuring and despair desists. 
It is not for his shadow, thrown 
Gigantic on the ambient mists ; 

He hopes to find his Friend, at last, 

When all his pilgrimage is past 9 
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When Paul proclaimed that unknown Lord, 
He meant not what you seem to sing. 
He pointed to a King ignored 

Not to a vague and futile thing. 

One who regards our helpless lot 

With pity, though we know Him not. 


And if He order all things well. 

And in our veins His purpose run, 

We will not talk of Heaven or Hell, 

But gladly cry “ His will be done I ” 
For neither need we hope nor fear 

When life’s full fruit is gathered Aere. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CORRECTION. 

To THE Editor, Calcutta Review. 

Dear Sir, 

In my article on the Emperor Babar, in the Review for July 
last, p. 24 , 1 remarked that Professor Dowson had taken a para- 
graph, without acknowledgment, from Lord Jeffrey. I now 
find, from an Addendum inserted in the Preface to Vol. VI of 
Elliot's History, that I have done Professor Dowson an injus- 
tice, which I should like, with your permission, to correct. It 
appears that the paper in which tb'* passage from Jeffiey 
occurs was by Elliot, and that it was by accident that the 
source from which it was taken was not indicated. 

Yours faithfully, 

H BEVERIDGE. 
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T hough the storm and stress which marked the period 
coveted by our last retrospect have since somewhat abated, 
they are still far from having entirely passed away. In Indi^, 
with the assurance of an abundant WM*nter harvest, acute 
distress has disappeared from all but a few specially impoverish^ 
ed tracts, to be succeeded, there is got^d reason for hoping, by a 
season of more titan usual plenty. On the other hand, there 
has been a serious recrudescence of the Plague in the Western 
Presidency ; while, in spite of the heavy sacrifices of men and 
money that have been incurred in the operations on our Norths 
West Frontier, the most important section of the tribes still 
refuse to submit to our terms, and there is little hope of an 
eaily termination of hostilities. On the Continent of Europe, 
the Concert of the Powers remains unbroken ; but the political 
mind is profoundly unsettled ; there are ominous clouds in 
the political horizon, and disturbances have occurred in one 
quarter which may be the forerunners of a grave internecine 
conflict. In England, the political atmosphere has remained 
untroubled ; but the great Engineering strike, which still conti- 
nues, has been attended by consequences most disastious to the 
trade of the country, and the Metropolis has been the scene 
of the most destructive fire of the century. 

Public attention in India, especially among the native com- 
munity, has been largely engrossed, during the period we are 
chronicling, by the trials for sedition which have taken place tn 
the Bombay Presidency, and notably by that of Gangadhar 
Tilok, the well known Editor of the Kesari^ whose arrest was 
noticed in our last number. 

The trial resulted in a verdict of guitty, by a majority of 
six to three, against Tilak himself, while the printer was unani- 
mously acquitted. In summing up, Mr. Ju.stice Strachey, be- 
fore whom the case was tried, directed the jury that disaffecT 
tion,” as used in Section 124 A of the Penal Code, meant 
absence of affection, hostility, or ill-will, of any sort and of 
whatever degree, towards the Government. Application for 
leave to appeal to the Privy Council was refused by the Court, 
on the ground that, though this definition of disaffection, as 
including mere absence of affection, was erroneous, the jury 
could not have been misled by it, in view of the context. 
Application for special leave to appeal was made to Her 
Majesty's Privy CQuncil» but was refused. 
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In the Praioda case, in which the defendant had been con- 
victed and sentenced to penal servitude for life by the Sessions 
Judge, the conviction was affirmed by a Full Bench of the High 
Couit, but the sentence was lediiced to one of eighteen months 
imprisonment. Tlie Couit held that Mr. Justice Stiachey's de- 
finition of disaffection, as including mere absence of affection, 
was erroneous, and that the term was used in the section in the 
special sense of political alienation or discontent. Upon this 
point, Mr. Justice Parsons is reported to have said : — “In 
my opinion, the W(*rd ‘disaffection^ used in the section 
under discussion — 124A — can ot be construed as meaning an 
absence, or the contiary, of affection or love, that is to say, dis- 
like or hatred, but must be taken to have been employed in its 
special sense as signifying political alienation or discontent, 
that is tosay, a feeling of disloyalty to the Government, or exist- 
ing power, which tends to a disposition not to obey, but to 
resist, or subvert, that Government or power.*' The same view 
is laid down plainly enough by Chief Justice Farran also, when, 
after quoting Murray’s definition of the word — “ absence or 
alienation of affection, of kindly feeling; dislike, hostility, espe- 
cially political alienation or discontent ; a spirit of disloyalty 
to the Government, or disloyalty — . * he adds : “ It is in the 
last sense, 1 think, that it is employed in the main portion of 
the section.” 

The defendant in the Moda Vritta case, which was a particu- 
larly gross one, was convicted and sentenced to nine months 
simple imprisonment In the Vaibliav case, the jury disagreed 
and were discharged ; and ultimately an apology w'as accepted 
and the prosecution droi)ped. 

The question of the interpretation to be put upon section 
124- A. of the Penal Code has also been consideied by the 
Allahabad High Court, in the case of the appeal of one Amba 
Pershad against the sentence o^ eighteen months* impiisonment 
passed upon him by the Sessions Judge in what is known as 
the Moradabad Case. In this case the defendant had pleaded 
guilty, and the appeal was for a reduction of the sentence. 
The Court, in confirming the sentence, exfiressed their opinion 
that, having legard to the giavity of the offence, the pnnisliment 
was entirely inadequate. The judgment c>f the Court, which, 
on most points, concurred in the views of Mr. Justice Stiachey 
and the Full Bench of the Bombay High Court, contains 
the following important passage : — 

** The intention of a speaker, writer or publisher may be inferred from the 
particular speed), article, or letter, or it may be proved from that speech, 
article, or letter, considered in conjunction with what such speaker, writer or 
publisher has saiH, written or published on another or other occasions. Where 
it is asceitained that the intention of the speaker, writer, or puldisher, was to 
excite feelings of disaffection to the Government established by law in British 
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Indiii| it is immaterial whether or not the words spoken, written, or pubUshedi 
could have (he effect of exciting such feeling’s of disaffection, and it in imma* 
terial whether the words were true or were false, and, except on the qnestion 
of punishment, or in a case in which the speaker, writer, or publisher, is charged 
witli having excited such feelings of disaffection, it is immaterial whether or 
not the words did in fact excite such feelings of disaffection.*' 

At the meeting of the Impeiial Legislative Council on the 
2ist instant, the Honourable Mr. Chalmers announced the 
intention of the Government, during the Committee stage of 
the Bills before the Council for the* amendment of the Penal 
and Criminal Procedure Codes, to propose a series of impor- 
tant amendments in the law relating to sedition. One of 
these is that tlie present section 124-A shall be repealed and 
the following substituted for it : — 

“ 124A — Whoevei by words, either spoken or written, or by signs, or by 
visible representation, or otherwise, brings or attempts to bring into hatred or 
contempt, or excites or attempts to excite disaffection towards Her Majesty 
or the Government, or promotes or attempts to promote feelings of enmity or 
iil-wiil beiwoeii different classes of Her Majesty's subjects, shall be punished 
with transportation for life or any shorter term, to which fine may be added, 
or with imprisonment which may extend to ten years, to which fine may be 
ad <ed, or with fine. 

“ Explanati' n 1. — The expression ‘ disaffection * includes disloyalty and all 
feelings i»f enmity or ill-wdl. 

“ Explanation 2. — (’omments on the measures of the Government with a 
view to obtain their alteration by lawful ireans, without exciting or attempt- 
ing to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection, do not constitute an offence,'* 

Another is to repeal section 505 of the Penal Code, dealing 
with the offence of disseminating certain false statements and 
rumours conducing to tlie public injury, and to substitute for 
it the following section : — 

**50^. Whoever makes, publishes or circulates any statement, rumour or 
report, — 

“ (fl) with intent to cause, or which is likely to cause, any officer, soldier or 
sailor in the Army or Navy of Her Majesty, or in the Koval Indian Marine, 
or in the Imperial •Service Troops, to mutiny or otherwise disregard or fail in 
his duty as such ; or 

*' (//) with intent to cause, or which is likely to cause, fear or alarm to the 
pubiic, or to any section of the public, whereby they may be induced to commit 
an offence against the State or against the public tranquillity ; or 

** (r) with intent to incite, or which is likely to incite, any class or commu- 
nity of persons to commit any offence against any other class nr community ; 

“shall be punished with impnaonment of either description which may 
extend to two year*:, or with fine, or with both. 

** Exception — It dues not amount to an offence within the meaning of this 
section to make, publish or circulate any such statement, rum' ur or report 
as afi>resaid when such statement, rumour or report is true, and is made, 
published, or circulated without such intent as aforesaid.’* 

It is further proposed to empower Presidency or District 
Magistrates to require sureties for good behaviour from persons 
disseminating seditious matter, and to make offences under 
section 124A. triable by Presidency Magistrates and Magis- 
trates of the first class. 

It is evident that all these proposals, and especially the last 
two» call for very careful consideration. 
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One Damodar Chapekar, a Deccan Brahman, of the age of 
twenty-eight, who has been arrested by the Poona police, has 
made a full confession of having, with an accomplice, murdered 
Mr. Rand and Lieutenant Ayeist. The man appears, from his 
confession, which has been confirmed in many particulars, to 
have been long possessed with a mania for destruction, and he 
accuses himself of having perpetrated the recent outrage on the 
Queen's statue and set fire to a large mandap at Poona. He 
declares his motive to have been to die in order to put an end 
to the oppression that was being committed in connexion with 
the administration of the Plague regulations ; and he seems 
to have dogged Mr. Rand’s steps for some weeks before 
finding what he considered a favourable opportunity for carrying 
out his purpose. 

The trial, after repeated postponements, has been fixed for 
the 28th instant. 

It would be quite impracticable to enter, in this place, into 
the details of the warfare on onr North-West Frontier. It 
must suffice to note that the Malakand operations under 
General Sir Bindon Blood, which were brought to a successful 
conclusion at the latter end of August, were followed by a 
punitive expedition into the Mohmund country ; and this, in its 
turn, led to operations against the Mamunds, The Mohmui^d 
country was tiaversed by a force under Major-General Ellis 
between the iSth September and theyih October. An armed 
gath« ring under the Hadda Mullah in the Bcdmanai Pass uas 
easily dispersed ; our troops penetrated to the Mullah’s head- 
quarters, and such of the tribesmen as refused to accept our 
terms weie punislied. 

The operations in the Mamund country and Bajaur were 
necessitated by a night attack on Brigadier-General Jeffrey’s 
force, while encamped near the Rambat Pass, on its way to 
the Mohmand country, which resulted in the loss of two Bri- 
tish officers, but was lepulsed. Subsequently, in the course of 
a movement undertaken by General Jeffrey for the purpose of 
occupying Bilot, he became sepaiated from the main body of 
the force during a storm, and was compelled to entrench him- 
self, with a weak detachment, in one of the enemy's villages, 
where he was subjected to a heavy fire fiom the enemy, wlio 
occupied a portion of the village, but was ultimately lelieved 
by two companies of the Guides and tw'O of the 3Sth Sikhs 
under Major Worledge, After two desperate night attacks on 
the camp had been repelled, Agrah and Got were taken on the 
30th September, with a loss of two officeis and 12 men killed 
and six officers and 43 men wounded, and the Mamund Jirgah 
submitted some days later. 

These operations were followed by an expedition against 
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the Orakzais and Afridis, the decision for the despatch of which 
is understood to have been arrived at by a majority of one in 
the Governor-Generars Council. General Lockhart, who was 
entrusted with the command of the expedition, consisting of 
some 40,000 men, of whom nearly a third were British, issued 
his proclam ition to these tiioes on the 14th October. The 
opeiations began with the captuieof the Daigai Changiu defile, 
by a foice under General Palmer, after severe fighting. Sub 
sequent ly the Orakzais attacked General Kempster' brigade, 
but were driven off after a sharp struggle, whereupon, for rea- 
sons which have not been satisfactorily explained, the force 
returned to Shinwari. The enemy promptly re-occupied the 
Daigai heights, and they had to be retaken, on the 20th Octo- 
ber, by Geneial Ycatman-Biggs, the operation resulting in the 
severest action of the whcje campaign, attended by heavy 
losses to our force. The Sampagha Pass was captured, General 
Gaselee's biigade leading, on the 28th October, with compara- 
tively small loss, owing largely to the enemy's sangars having 
been rendeied untenable by artillery fire before the attack was 
delivered. The subsequent fighting has been mainly of a 
guerilla character ; but General Keinpster’s brigade was heavily 
engaged at Saran Sar on the i6th November and suffered 
severe losses, and there was severe figl-.ting during the return 
of the foice by the Bara Valley, all sections of the Afridis 
uniting to attack the rear of the retiring brigades. 

The Orakzais have submitted to our terms ; but the Afridis 
still hold out ; and the expeditionary force is now concentrated 
at Baikal and Jamrud preparatory to re-occupying the Khyber 
Pass and scouting the Bazar Valley. 

It is impossible to review the operations without feeling that 
the results have been hopelessly incommensurate with the 
suffering and loss of life they have involved. Indeed, it is 
difficult to see that any useful object has been accomplished ty 
them. We have proved to the Afridis that, in spite of any- 
thing they can do to prevent us, we can . march an army 
from one end of their country to the other, dealing desti action 
to theii villages and towers by the way. But the exploit* as far 
as can be judged from their behavioui, has made very little im- 
pression on them. They have not only refused our terms, but 
defied us to the last ; the withdrawal of our forces, which they 
probably regard as a confession of defeat, has been the occasir)n 
some of the severest fighting of the campaign, and there is every 
probability that, as soon as the worst of the winter is over, we 
shall have to do our work over again. 

One result of the operations has been the abandonment 
of the Viceroy’s Burmali tour ; and His Excellency after, 
visiting Darjeding returned to Calcutta on the 10th iustanti 
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One of the most important events of the period under 
review has been the refusal of the British Government, 
acting under the strong recommendation of the Government 
of India, to give its adherence to the proposals of France and 
the United States, that, under certain conditions, the Govern- 
ment of India sliould re-open its mints to the coinage of silver. 

The proposals in question were, briefly, to the effect that, if 
the Government of Great Britain would agree to re-open its 
Indian Mints to silver and close them to gold, and would make 
certain other concessions of a comparatively unimportant 
character, and if, further, they should be satisfied that they 
would receive such assistance from other Powers as would 
justify them in opening their mints to the fiee coinage of 
silver at a ratio of to i, the Governments in question 
would take steps to summon an International Conference to 
deal with the matter. 

The question was the subject of an extremely able despatch 
of the Government of India, who stated it to be their unani- 
mous and decided opinion that it would be most unwise to re- 
open the mints, as part of the proposed arrangement, ^^especi- 
ally at a time when we are, to all appearances, approaching the 
attainment of stability in exchange by the operation of our 
own isolated and independent action,’’ and strongly recom- 
mended Her Majesty’s Government to decline to give the 
undertaking desired. 

The main reason assigned in the despatch for this conclusion 
was that, while the first result of the suggested measures would 
be an intense and probably prolonged disturbance of Indian 
trade and industry, owing to the sudden rise of exchange from 
about \ 6 d. to about 23^. per rupee which they would cause, 
there was grave risk of the attempt of France and the United 
States to maintain the ratio failing, in which case the ultimate 
result would be that exchange would fall, as suddenly as it 
had risen, to a point far below its present level, with conse- 
quences most disastrous to India. 

‘‘ If," say the authors of the Despatch, “ the public were not 
convinced that the arrangement would have the effect intended^ 
or believed that it would not be permanent, the paralysis of 
trade and industry would be prolonged and accompanied by 
acute individual suffering ; none of the advantages expected 
would be attained, and the country would pass through a 
critical period which would retard its progress for years. How 
long the crisis would last before normal or stable conditions 
were restored, it is not possible to conjecture. It would be 
long even if the mercantile and banking community saw that 
silver was being steadily maintained at the prescribed rates; 
while any indication of unsteadiness would greatly prolong 
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the period by giving foundation for doubt. If the doubt were 
justihed by the result, the position would be disastrous alike’ 
^ to the State, to individuals and to trade genei ally. The ex- 
change value of the rupee liaving risen suddenly without any 
intermediate steps, from l6d. to some higher figure, it would 
fall quite as sudilenly to a point far lower than its present 
level, prooably to gd^ or even lower. Such a fall would, apart 
from other disastrous results, necessitate the imposition of 
additional taxation to the extent of many crores.” 

Among the reasons given for the opinion of the Government 
of India that the proposed arrangement would probably fail to 
maintain the ratio, was the fact that it rested on too narrow a 
basis. A union consisting of two countries, with a third lend- 
ing assistance, is,” they observe, a very diffeient thing from 
the gencial international union of all or most of the important 
countries of the woild which was advocated by the Government 
of India in the despatches of March and June 1892, and of 
February and September, 1886. To afford a hope that a mone- 
tary union will succeed in establishing stability in the relative 
value of gold and silver, it is essential that the nations adhering 
to it should be of such number and importance that the metal- 
lic currency of the whole body shall be of sufficient extent to 
allow of the exercise of adequate influence on the value of the 
two metals. We doubt whether any two or even three nations 
in the vvcild, unless, indeed, one of them was {sic) Great Britain, 
could comply with this condition, and we have no hesitation 
in saying that France and United States certainly could not/* 

Another of the reasons assigned is the possibility of either 
France or the United States being reduced to a paper currency 
in which event the agreement would, from' the force of cir- 
cumstances, cease to operate for an indefinite period. A third 
is the consideration that a three-sided agreement is open to 
much greater risk of termination by the action of one or two 
of the paities than a man3^-sided agreement such as the Go- 
vernment of India had advocated on previous occasions. Added 
to this, the authors of the despatch point out, there is the 
possibility' of France or the United States being compelled to 
abandon the arrangement in order to prevent its gold reserves 
from disappearing. It is quite possible that the whole of the 
gold coinage of both Fiance and the United States might dis- 
appear and be replaced by silver coins before the market value 
of silver was raised to the intended ratio with gold^ Whether 
the Governments of those countries would allow a total dis- 
placement of their gold by silver coins, and the possible export 
from the country of the entire stock of gold is * * • ♦ open 
to more than doubt ; and in so far as either enforces measures 
tQ prevent gold from l^ing exported^ the power of the nnion^ 
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and possibly also its desire, to effect its object will be dimi- 
nished/^ 

The Government of India, it may i^e added, declare their 
readiness to reconsider the question in the event of assurances 
of really substantial co-operation being received from other 
Powers ; but, at the same time, they express their conviction 
that, whatever inducements may be held out by other nations, 
their best policy in monetary matters is to link their system 
with that of Great Britain* In any case, they are of opinion, 
the true interests of India demand that any measures for secur- 
ing the stability of the rate of exchange should be based on 
a ratio not greatly differing from that equivalent to i6^. per 
rupee, and they consider that the difficulty of making the pro- 
posed arrangement effective is immensely increased by the 
adoption of a ratio differing so widely from that rate as 15^ 
of silver to 1 of gold. 

Referring to the passage in the Despatch of th^ Secretary 
of State in which it is objected to the present system that it 
is one of arbitrary restriction, the Government of India point 
out that it is not permanent. We are,’' they say, in a 
transition period, moving from one system to another, and the 
present artificial restriction is merely^ a temporary expedient 
which has for its sole object the acceleration of the movement 
and which will cease with the completion of the movement. 
Thereafter the expansion and contraction of the currency will 
be left to the natural forces of the market ; that is, it will be 
regulated automatically by the inflow and outflow of gold.” 

The frontier policy of the Government of India has been 
made the subject of a severe attack by Mr. Fowler in a speech 
at Wolverhampton; on the ground, not only that it is fraught 
with danger to the Indian Empire, but that it involves a vio- 
lation of the assurances given in Lord Elgin’s proclamation to 
the tribes. In reply to the latter charge, it has been pointed 
out by Lord George Hamilton that the question was not raised 
by his predecessor in his official despatches to the Viceroy, 
and that, though the charge was referred to in his private tele- 
grams, the late Government bad decided to overrule Lord 
Elgin’s proposals on wholly independent grounds. 

The following is the text of the private telegrams above 
referred to : — 

Mr. Fowler to the Viceroy, 30th May, 1895. 

“ Private. Lhitral. No doubt you have considered probable charge of incon* 
sistency between the terms of your Proclamation to the tribes and policy ad- 
vocated in yonr Despatch of 8th May, Foreign Secret. As strong feeung on 
thift ^ubfect'eXists here, 1 should be glad if you would telegraph privately any 
obueilratton, or explanation, which occurs to you. 

**ne Viceroy to Mr. Fowler, 31st May 1895. 

^Frivate. Yours of 30th^ Chitral. 

‘^l^kntlci^tedxhafgei'biatlilnk'U is met by considMticm Off circamstances 
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^ 1st.— Proclamation declares intention of providincf against fntiire InTadoni 
of Chitral as well as ending present. This covers means necessary for main- 
tenance of garrison. 

2nd. — We promised peaceful retirement inviting co-operation of tribes. 
Their opposition altered the conditions. 

“ 3rd. — We do not propose annexation of any territory, or any interference 
with local independence, but to provide for opening of a road through terri- 
tory outside British India. This principle not uncommon on frontier, — 
routes like Gomal, and perhaps strongest case, Peshawar to Kohat through 
Afiidi countiy. It was also accepted by China in case of Nanikhan road, 

“4lh —Above all, we propose to proceed by negotiation with tribes Best 
route reported to pass through Swat and Dir only. Khan of Dir will almost 
certainly con.sent, for if we withdraw , he will very probably be driven out# 
Swatis reported to expect and wish us to remain. 

5lh. — I agree that at fir.sl troops will be required for protection of road, 
but example of Hunza levies encourages belief that large part of work may 
eventually be done by levies and allowances to tribes.” 

It has been announced by the Secretary for War that the 
Government propose to increase each of the Home battalions 
with the view of securing a larger margin of seasoned soldiers ; 
to regroup the infantry; to engage a Small number of Reservists 
annually on increased pay, and to provide the soldier with a 
clear shilling a day. 

Tlie great fire in the city to which we have already referred, 
and which is suspected to have been the work of incendiarism, 
destroyed a great portion of the buildings, chiefly large ware- 
houses, between Fore Street and Aldersgate Street in Cripple- 
gate, and caused damage variously estimated at from one 
million to four millions sterling. 

It has been definitely announced by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach that there will be an advance on Khartoum, and that 
Parliament will be asked, if necessary, to assist Egypt, and 
also India, financially, The transfer of Kassala to tho Egyp- 
tian Government has commenced. 

There are at last signs that the great engineering strike is 
approaching an end. Two conferences between masters and 
men have been held. The first of these proved practically 
fruitless, both sides refusing to yield on the question of hours ; 
the second, however, has resulted in a provisional agreement 
on all other points ; and a fresh ballot of the men is being 
taken. 

Recent events have afforded clear indications of a nascent 
regrouping of the Great Powers in Europe. It seems more 
than ever likely that the Porte will find that its recent triumph 
over the infidel is very far from having improved its position. 
The treaty of peace between the late belligerents has at last 
been signed; but the Sultan has been warned, in the most prac- 
tical of ways, that he can hope to enjoy the fruits of his victory 
only so far as it pleases the Powers to allow him to do so. It 
had been arranged to employ part of the war indemnity in re- 
org anisiog Ibe Turkic navy ; but, notwithstanding that there 
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was nothing aggressive in the scale on which this was to be 
done, Russia informed tlie Porte that, if any part of the money 
were spent on armaments, she would demand the arrears 
of the Russo-Turkish war indemnity, and the scheme has 
accordingly been abandoned. About the same time Austria 
demanded an indemnity of a quarter of a million on account 
of the ex) Vsion of the Austrian Lloyds Agent fiom Mersina, 
threatenii to bombard the place in the event of non-com- 
pliance, and the Sultan promptly ordered themoney to be 
paid. 

One need not look very far beneath the surface to see in 
this action on the part of the two Powers a practical protest 
against the recent lapprochement between Berlin and Con- 
stantinople, and, at the same time, to find in it strong confirma- 
tion of the belief that an understanding on the Eastern question 
has been arrived at between Russia and Austria. 

A fierce feud has arisen between the German and Czech 
parties in Austria on the language question and has given rise 
to violent scenes in the Reichsrath, ending in its prorogation, 
the resignation of the Prime Minister, and serious riots in 
Bohemia 

Germany has occupied the port of Kiaochau in China in 
order to obtain reparation for the late outrage on German 
missionaries at Shantung, and as a guarantee against similar 
occurrences in future. The demands made are said to be the 
payment of an indemnity; liberty to erect a Cathedral at 
Shantung ; the punishment of the authors of the outrage, and 
the cession of Kiaochau as a coaling station. Russia is said to 
have acquiesced in the occupation, on condition of getting a 
free hand in Korea ; but it is naturally resented by Japan, 
who will probably demand some set-ofT and is making extensive 
naval preparations- 

The Spanish Government has issued a decree granting auto- 
nomy to Cuba and Porto Rico, with parliamentary institutions, 
the supreme power being vested in a Governor-General. 

The Italian Cabinet has resigned and a fresh Cabinet has 
been formed by Rudini. 

An application for a fresh trial of the exile Dreyfus has 
been refused by the French Government, in the face of con- 
siderable popular agitation. 

With a single exception President McKinley’s message to 
the United States Congress seems to have been moderate 
and statesmanlike. He insisted on the absolute necessity of 
reform in the currency and banking system ; declared that 
America must give Spain a reasonable chance of realising re- 
forms in Cuba and would not intervene forcibly unless the 
necessity for doing so were to become manifest to the whple 
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world ; expressed a hope that Senator Wolcott's labours would 
still result in an international agreemeot regarding silver, and 
recommended annexation of Hawaii. 

The obituary for the period under review includes the names 
of H. R. H. the Duchess of Teck ; the Countess of Lathom ; 
Baron Pollock ; Alphonse Daudet ; Mr. R. H. Hutton ; Mr. 
C. Rae-Browne ; General Bourbaki ; Sir H. Lushington ; Sir 
John Gilbert, R. A.; Professor F. Newman ; Major-General 
R. B. P. Campbell, C.B. ; Mr. C. A. Dana ; Major-General Sir 
J. Nuttall, KCB. ; Mr. George M. Pullman; Sir P. Lepage 
Renouf ; Mr. F. T. Palgrave ; Mdme. Couvreur; Surgeon-Gene- 
ral W. R. Cornish, C.I.E.; Lord Rosmead ; Sir Rutherford 
Alcok ; Mr. Henry George ; Colonel Chard, V.C. ; Surgeon- 
Major-General, Sir W.A. Mackinnon ; Signor G. B. Cavalcaselle; 
Professor W. H. von Riel ; Sir Henry Doulton ; Professor 
H, Calderwood ; General Sir A. J. Herbert, K C.B, ; Admiral 
Sir A. Phillimore ; Rev. Professor James Legge ; Mr. W. 
Terriss ; Sir Frank Lockwood ; and Sir W. Maxwell. 

December 2j, zSgj. 
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Twelve Indian Statesmen, By George Smith, C.I.E., LLD., 
Fellow of the Royal Geoj^raphical and Rf'yal Statistical 
Societies, London ; John Murray, Albemarle Street 1897. 

D r. smith seems to us to have been a little unfortunate 
in his selection either of a title for his book, or of the 
subjects for the memoirs which it comprehends. No one 
will dispute the claim either of John Clark Marshman, as an 
historian and journalist of conspicuous merit, a successful 
educationist and an ardent philanthropist, or of Lieutenant- 
General Colin Mackenzie, C. B., as a brave soldier and chival- 
rous gentleman, to a high place among Indian worthies. 
But we know of no ground on which either of them can be 
appropriately included in a list of Indian statesmen. The ano- 
maly, moreover, is emphasised by the author in his Prehice, 
when he claims that the “ Twelve statesmen sketched in this 
volume were chief among the Empire-builders of the nine- 
teenth centuiy.’* That all the twelve were, in some sense, 
Empire-builders ; that several of them may fairly be ranked 
primi inter pares in that category, will be generally granted. 
But to say that, as a body, tltey were chief among the Empire- 
builders of the nineteenth century, even in India, is to advance 
a claim which has only to be stdted to be unhesitatingly re- 
jected by nine critics out of ten. 

Apart from this preliminary objection, and apart fiom a 
certain narrowness of spirit which finds expression in the wi iter’s 
opinion that the salvation of India depends upon its evange- 
lisation, the chief defect in Dr. Smith’s work seems to us to be the 
tone of exaggeration in which he is apt to indulge. For the 
scale on which they are written, the biographies pi odnee an 
effect of completeness which furnishes strong testimony to the 
judgment exercised by the author in the selection of his facts. 

The subjects of the biographies are Charles Grant an almost 
forgotten worthy, of whom the writer says in his Preface that 
‘‘he was the first to work out the ethical principles on which 
alone Great Britain could found its Indian Empire ; he also 
had the chief influence in educating public opinion and per- 
suading Parliament to give these principles active authority ; 
Sir Henry Lawrence, K.C.B. ; John Lord Lawrence, G.C.B. ; 
Sir James Outram, G.C.B. ; Sir Donald M’Leod, K.C.SL, 
C. B. ; Sit Henry Marion Durand, K.C.S.L, C. B. ; Lieute- 
nant-General Colin Mackenzie, C» B. ; Sir Herbert B. Edwards, 
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K.C.B., K,C.S.I. ; John Clark Marshman, O.S.I. ; Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine, K. C. S. I.; Sir Henry Ramsay, 
K.C.S.I., C B. ; Sir Charles U. Aitchison, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

It is an accident,’* remarks Dr. Smith, “ but all the more 
significant on that account, that the twelve unconsciously 
revealed the strain of Puritanisn which has been said to mark 
the gieatcst and most zealous patriotism/* We cannot, how* 
ever, help feeling that the “ accident” referred to has not been 
wholly inopeiative in detei mining Dr. Smith’s selection of 
his heroes. We question, moi cover, whether any strain of 
Puritanism can be justly attiibuted to Sir Henry Sumner Maine. 


The Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius. Translated into 
Itnglish Prose and Verse by PI. R. James, M. A., Ch. Ch., 
Oxfnid. London : Elliot Stock 1897. 

T he circumstances under which it was composed ; the 
character of its subject-matter, and the high estimate in 
which it was held for moie than a thousand years, combine to 
invest the famous Consolation of Philosophy with an interest 
unsurpassed by that attaching to any woik of antiquity. 

Its author, who was one of the most accomplished men of 
his time, and whose distinction it is to have handed on the 
tiadition of Gieek philosophy to the Middle Ages by his trans- 
lations into Latin of the works of some of its greatest writers, 
was raised by the Emperor Theodoric to the highest offices in 
the Slate. After he had lived to see his two sons made joint 
Consuls, a false charge was made against him of conspiring 
against his master, and he was cast into prison at Pavia. It 
was while he was lying there under sentence of death that he 
composed the “ Consolation of Philosophy,** a work which has 
been translated into every European tongue and w'as a treasure- 
house to our own Chaucer and many other writers of the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance. 

In it, to quote Mr. James’ short, but excellent, Preface, 
Boethius “repiesents himself as seated in his prison distraught 
with giief indignant at the injustice of his misfortunes, and 
seeking relief for his melancholy in writing verses descriptive 
of his condition. Suddenly theie appears to him the Divine 
figure of Philosophy, in the guise of a woman of superhuman 
dignity and beauty, who, by a succession of discourses, con- 
vinces him of the vanity of regret for the lost gifts of fortune, 
raises his mind once more to the contemplation of the true 
good, and makes clear to him the mystery of the world’s 
moral government.** 

This colloquy, interspersed with the poetical reflections of 
Boethius, foims the substance of the work, in the course of 
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which such subjects as the vanity of fortnne^s gifts, the nature 
of true happiness, the problem of evil, the reconciliation of 
free-will with tlie Divine fore-knowledge, are discussed with 
much acumen, if without any very satisfactory result. 

The following passage regarding the distinction between 
eternity and everlasting duration may give an idea of the 
reasoning of Boethius at its best 

‘ God is eternal ; in this ju^lgment all rational beings agree. Let us, then, 
consider what eteinity is. For this word carries with it a revelation alike of 
the Divine nature and of the Divine knowledge. Now, eternity is the posses- 
sion of endless life whole and perfect at a single moment. What this is. becomes 
more clear and manifest from a comparison with things temporal. For what- 
ever lives in time is a present proceeding from the past to the future, and there 
is nothing set in time which can embrat-e the whole space of its life together. 
To*morrow’s state it grasps not yet, while it has already lost ye*>terday ; nay, 
even in the life of t<i-day ye live no longer than one brief transitory moment. 
Whatever, therefore, is subject to the condition of time, although, as Aristotle 
deemed of the world, it never have either beginning or end, and its life be 
Stretched to the whole extent of time's infinity, it yet is not such as rightly to 
be thought eternal. For it does not include ami embrace the whole space of 
infinite life at once, but has no present hold on things to come, not yet ac- 
complished. Accordingly, that which includes and possesses the whole fulness 
of unending life at once, from which nothing future is absent, from which 
nothing past has escaped, this is rightly called eternal ; this must of necessity 
be ever present to itself in full self-possession, and hold the inhniry of movable 
time in an abbling present. Wherefore they deem not rightly who imagine 
that on Plato's principles the created world is made co-eternal with the Creator, 
because they are told that he believed the world to have had no beginning in 
time,* and to be destined never to come to an end. For it is one thing for 
existence to be endlessly prolonged, which was what Plato ascribed to the 
world, another for the whole of an endless life to be embraced in the present, 
which is manifestly a property peculiar to the Divine mind. Nor need God 
appear earlier in mere duiation of time to created things, but only prior in the 
unique simplicity of His nature. For the infinite progression of things in time 
copies this immediate existence in the present of the changeless life, and when 
it cannot succeed in equalling it, declines from movelessness into motion, and 
falls away from the simplicity of a perpetual present to the infinite duration of 
the future and the past ; and since it cannot possess the whole fulness of its 
life together, for the very reason that in a manner it never ceases to be, it seems, 
up to a certain point, to rival that which it cannot complete and express by 
attaching itself indifferently to any present moment of time, however swift and 
brief ; and since tins bears some resemblance to that ever abiding present, it 
bestows on everything to which it is assigned the semblance of existence. But 
since it cannot abide, it hurries along the infinite path of time, and the result 
has been that it continues by ceaseless movement the life the completeness of 
which it could not embrace while it stood still. So, if we are minded to give 
things their right names, we shall follow Plato in saying that God indeed is 
eternal, but the world everlasting. 

* Since, then, every mode of judgment comprehends its objects conformably 
to its own nature, and since God abides for ever in an eternal present, His 
knowledge, also transcending all movement of time, dwells in the simpbeity 
of its own changeless pre.sentf and embracing the whole infinite sweep of the 

S RSt and of the future, contemplates all that falls within its simple cognition as 
it were now taking place. And therefore, if thou wilt carefully consider that 
immediate presentment whereby it discriminates all things, thou wilt more 
rightly deem it not foreknowledge as of something future, but knowledge of 

* Plato expressly states the opposite in the ** Tunseus ” (28 b), though possibly 

there the account of the beginning of the world in time is to be understood 
figuratively, not literally. See Jowett, vol. iii., pp. 448, 449 (3rd edit.). 
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ft moment that never passes. For this cause the' name chosen to describe it is 
not prevision, but providence because, since utterly removed in nature from 
things iiifan and trivial, its ouibiok embraces all things as from some lofty 
height. Why, then, dost thou insist that the things which are surveyed by the 
Divine eye aro involved in necessity, whereas clearly men impose no necessity 
on ihing«> which they see ? Does the act of vision add any necessity to the 
things which thou seest before thy eyes ? * 

Mr. James lias performed his work of translation with cons- 
picuous ability. His renderings of the poetical interludes are 
in many cases exceedingly happy, while the lucidity of the 
summai ies with wliich he has prefaced the different divisions 
of tile work could hardly be sui passed. Into tlie controversy 
as to the religion of Boethius, or of the author of the “ Conso- 
lation,’* upon which, in spite of Mr. Hf dgkin*s verdict, that the 
Christian dogmatic treatises bearing the name of Boethius are 
genuine, the last word has not, pcihaps, yet been said, he does 
not enter. 

A specimen of Mr. James* poetical versions may conclude 
this notice. 

SONG VI. 

The Universal Aim. 

Wouldst thou with unclouded mind 
View the laws by God designed, 

Lift thy steadfast gaze on high 
To the starry canopy; 

Sec in rightful league of love 
All the constellations move. 

Fiery Sol. in full career. 

Ne’er obstructs cold Phoebe’s sphere, 

When the Bear, at heaven’s height, 

Wheels his coursers’ rapid flight, 

7'hough he sees the starry train 
Sinking in the western main, 

He repines not, nor desires 
In the flood to quench his fires. 

In true sequence, as decreed, 

Daily morn and eve succeed ; 

Vesper brings the shades of night, 

Lucifer the morning light. 

Love in alternation due. 

Still the cycle doth renew. 

And discordant strife is driven 
From the starry realm of heaven. 

Thus, in wondrous amity, 

Warring elements agree ; 

Hot and cold, and moist and dry, 

Lay their ancient quarrel by ; 

High the flickering flame ascends, 

Downward earth for ever tends. 

So the year in spring's mild hours 
Loads the air with scent of flowers ; 
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Summer paints the golden grain ; 
Then, when autumn comes again, 
Bright with fruit the orchards glow ; 
Winter briny s the rain and snow. 
Thus the season's fixed progression. 
Tempered in a due succession, 
Nourishes and brings to birth 
All that lives and breathes on earth. 
Then, soon runs life's little day. 

All it brought it takes away. 

But One sits and guides the reins. 
He who nade and all sustains ; 

King and Lord and Fountain-head, 
Judge most holy, Law most dread ; 
Now impels and now keeps back, 
Holds each waverer in the track. 
Else, were once the power withheld 
That the circling spheres compelled 
In their orbits to revolve, 

This world's order would dissolve, 
And th’ harmonious whole would all 
In one hideous ruin fall. 

But through this connected frame 
Runs one universal aim ; 

Towards the Good do all things tend, 
Many paths, but one the end. 

For nought lasts, unless it turns 
Backward in its course, and yearns 
To that Source to flow again 
Whence its being first was ta'en. 


Pseudeptgrapha ; an Account of certain Apocryphal Sacred 
Writings of the Jews and Early Christians. By the Rev 
William J. Deane, M. A., Edinburgh : T & T, Claik. 

I N this work the author has reproduced certain articles which 
have been contributed by him, from time to time, to dif- 
ferent religious periodicals, and which treat of the Pseudepi- 
graphical Jewish and Christian writings of the times imme- 
diately preceding and following the dawn of the Christian era. 
These writings, which appeared under the assumed name of 
some famous person are not, the writer tells us, to be regarded 
as literary forgeries, but were, in his opinion, put forward in this 
manner by their authors in order that they might claim attention 
and as a guarantee of their quality, it being taken for granted’ 
that a writer, in assuming a celebrated title, would himself be 
gifted in some degree to justify it In this way men sought to 
propagate their vjews regarding the fall of man, the future 
reserved for him, the coming of the Messiah and the final 
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judgment. Tliat this view may be rightly taken of some of, 
the works of the period, cannot he doubted ; but there is no 
evidence to show that it applies to all the writings cited by the 
author as pseudepigraphicaL It is'qtiitc clear that it is not 
tlio view held regarding the book of Enoch, to tJike but one ex- 
ample, by the writer of tlie Epistle to l^arnabas, who says : 
‘‘The final stiimliling block hath approaclicd, concerning vvliich 
it is written as Enoch says : For to this end the Lord hath 
shoitcncd tlic times and the days, that his helcwcd may hasten 
and come into his iniicritancc.'’ Tcrtiillian also regarded the 
work as inspired. “ These things."*' lie writes, ‘The Holy Ghost, 
foreseeing from tlie beginning the future entrance of superstitions, 
foretold by the moutii of the ancient seci Enoch.” Origen, again, 
tlic wiiter admits, “ used its language and adopted its ideas as 
emanating from one of the greatest of prophets.” St. Augus- 
tine and Clement of Alexandria, on tlic other hand, appear 
to have doubted its antlicnticity, but did not attempt to put 
forward the the<»ry presented to us by Mr. iJerine. It seems to 
us clear that, although tiiese books may not have been put for- 
ward as actually wiitten by the persons under whose names they 
were given to the world, some at least of them were intended to 
be taken as faithful records of the doings and sayings of those 
pci sons ; and that tliey were so taken, is evident fiom many 
expressions concerning them to be fonncl in ‘the writings of the 
early Fathers. Another objection to the editor’s definition is 
that it does not sufiicicntly distinguish the Pseudepigrapha 
with which he deals from certain hooks of tlie Sacicd Canon, 
which are ol>viously p.sende[)igraphical. The documents are 
divided by the writer into three classes : Tiic first he designates 
the Lyricrd ; the second tlic Propli(?lical, which is again divided 
into two sections, The Apocalyptic and the Testaments ; and 
the third the Historical, or Haggadistic. In the second of 
these classes we find tlic Book of Enoch, an extremely interest- 
ing and important document, wliicli not only throws consi- 
derable light on the leligious belief of the Jews at that period 
of their history, but indicates to us the source whence Milton 
drew inspiration for Paradise Lost^ and of a vast amount of 
curious apocryphal legends which crept into the early Chris- 
tian religion, and of which traces are discernible in it to the 
picsent da)^ Although it liad l)ccn known to scholars for 
many centuries that thcie was a book c.xtant under the name 
of Enoch, it was not until 1821 that it was brought fully before 
the world. It would be impossible to give, in the space of a 
review, anything lilsc an adequate description of its contents; 
but the following passages will serve to show something of its 
beauty, and the quaintness of some of the legends It set$ 
forth. 
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Section 1. ( chap^. vi.— xi.) narrate** the fall of the angel** and its immediate 
consequences. Seeing the beauty of the daughters of men, two hundred angels 
under the leadership of Semyaza bound themselvea by an oath to take wives 
from among mortal women. For ibis purpose they descended on Mount 
Hermon, and in due time became parents of giants of fabulous height and size. 
These monsters devoured all the substance of men, and then proceeded to 
devour men themselves ; they also taught mankind all kind of destructive arts, 
and vice flourished under their instruction. And men cried aloud to heaven, 
and the four aichangels heard them, and appealed to God in their behalf. 
And God sent Uriel to Noah, the son of Lamech. to warn him of the fl rod, 
and ordered Raphael to bind Azazel, and lay him in a daik cleft in ihe wilder- 
ness, there to lemam till the fire received him at the day of judgment. Gabriel 
had to set tht* giants one against the othei that they mighl peiph by mutual 
slaughter ; to Alichael fell the duty of punishing the evil angels : they were to 
witness the dc'diuction of their «>"fl[spriijg, and then be buried under the earth 
for seventy geneiatioiiN till the judgment day, when they should be cast into 
eternal fire. Then, when all sin and impuiity shall be pmged away “ at the 
end of all generations, ’* the plant of righteousness .shall appear and a new 
order of things ; the saints shall live till they have begotien a thousand 
children, and shall die iu peace ; the earth .shall be fruitful, and be planted 
with all manner of trees ; no corruption, oi crime, or suffering shall be found 
theiein ; in those days,’* saith God, “ I will o))en the siore-chambeis of bles.s- 
ing which are in heaven, that they may descend upou the earth, and on 
the work and labour of men. Teace and righteousness sli.nll join together, m all 
the dap of the woild and through all families of the eailh.*' 

Section ii. ( chips xii.— xvi ). After it lias been said that Enoch was hidden 
from men’s sight, being wholly engaged with the Indy one**, he himself tolls 
how the good angels .sent him to tlie fallen angeK, whose intercourse with 
heaven was entirely cut off, to announce their doom. ’Itrrific , they entreat 
him to wiii6 for them a petition to God foi forgiveness j he complies with 
their request, leaves ibeir unholy neighbouihooo, and leireatmg to the region 
of Dan, falls asleep and has a vision of judgment, wh ch lie afterwards is 
commissioned to unfold to the disobedient angels 'J’heir petinon is refused 
now and for ever. And the dread answer was given to him, ns he leiates, in 
a vision, wherein he w’as rapt to the palace of heaven and the presence of the 
Almighty, of which he gives a very noble de*scription. 

Ihe second division coniained in chaps xxxvii-lxxi. , is called “ The second 
Vision of Wisdom,” and consists of three paiabies, allegories, or similitudes, 
through the medium of which Enoch i elates the icvelaiioiis which he received 
concerning the ideal future and the .secrets of the spiritual woild. Many of the 
matters which he mentions we should treat as physical phenomena ; in his 
view they assume a higher relation, and are therefore oifferentiated from the 
objects described *n the preceding division which conceined only this earth and 
the lower heaven.s. The first similitude, or figurative addiess i chaps, xxxviii.- 
xliVi), speaks first of tbe time when the seoaration between the righteou-' and 
sinners shall be made, and the angels shall dwell m c<>mrr.viinon with holy men. 
Then Enoch relates how he was earned to the exlKiiuty of heavt n and saw 
the celestial abodes prepared for the righteous, where they bless and magnify 
the Lord for ever and ever, and the spec a 1 se-^t oidained for himself. He 
beholds ihe innumerable hosts of angels and sleepless spinis who surround the 
throne of god, and particularly the four aich.»ngels, Michael, Kaphael, Gabriel, 
and Phanuel, to whom are assigned special duties. He i^ shown the secrets 
of heaven, the weighing of men’s actions in the balance, ilie rejection of slniiers 
from the abodes of the just, the niyslepies of thunder and bgliining, winds, 
clouds; dew, hail, mist, sun, and moon. Oi these heavenly homes the legular 
course and motion are iheir praise of God for ci eat ion and pre.^ervalion, and 
this ceaseless praise is their lest. He finds the habitation of Wisdom in heaven, 
as man on earth would not receive her, but welcomed only iniquity. And lastly, 
he observes how the stars are called by name and their couises weighed and 
examined, and recognises in their regularity and obedience a picture of the life 
of the righteous on earth. 

The writer gives sketches of the contents of the various 
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pseud epf graphical works, discusses their dates and authorship, 
and endeavours to point out the lessons they teach. Although 
we do not always agree with him, we must admit that he has 
succeeded in compiling a work full of valuable and suggestive 
matter, and picturesque legendary narrative, which, to many 
readers, will be not only new but of abiding interest. 


“ Introduction to the Literatufe of the Old Testamentl^ 
By S. R. Driver, D D. T and T. Clarke. Edinburgh. 

A n '‘Introduction to The Literature of the Old Testament" 
is the first book issued by the International Theological 
Library under the editcaship of the Revd, Stewart Salmond, 
D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology and New Testa- 
ment Exege-.is, Fioc Chinch Colleg(‘, Abeideen ; and the 
Revd. Chailes A. Biiggs, D.D., Edwrird Robinson Piofessorof 
Hiblical Theolog}’, Union Thecilogical Siminai)', Nf^w York. 
This librai}’, as \vc arc infotmed in the Editor’s preface, is 
designed to cover the whole fi- Id of Christian Theology and 
to form a scries of ti;xt b()(»ks foi tiio use <T theological 
students. Each volume, while complete in itself, is to form 
pait of a caicfully planned whole, and one (T the Editors will 
prepare a volume of Theological Encych>poedia, giving the 
history and literature not only of Tiieoh'gy as a whole, but 
also of each dcpai tment of it. The Librai*}^, which is inter- 
national, is conducted in the interests of Theology as a Science, 
and aims at giving impaitial statements of the results of 
Theological Science and of the questions which are still at 
issue in the different depaitments. The writi r of the book 
under review, the Kevd. S R Driver, D D , takes care to pre- 
vent any misconception as to the scope (T the woik by staling 
clearly that it is not an inti oduct ion to the Theology, or the 
History, or the study of the Old Testament, but that it refers 
only to its Litef'otnre^ including an account of the contents 
and structure of the several books and as much indication of 
their general character and aim as is permitted by the space 
at his command, which is limited. 

Thathehasperfoimcd his laborious task with marked judgment 
and skill, will be conceded by all who read the book. Polemical 
discussions are wisely avoided as far as possible. Although a 
perfe':tly uniform tieatment of tlie material has not been aimed 
at, some of the books, notably the poetic and the prophetical, 
being more fully discussed than the historical, whicli are more 
generally known, the treatment of all shows a thoroughness and 
scholarship worthy of the greatness of the subject. The distinc- 
tive types of style that are to be found in the different parts of 
the Old Testament, and the expressions characteristic of the 
style of the various writers, have received special attention. 
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and the results should prove of very important service to the 
critical student. Dr; Driver admits 'that completeness has 
liot been attainable, it beingr impossible, within the scope of 
a work of this kind, to mention more than the most salient 
and important of the grounds for a given conclusion. But it 
will be generally admitted, we think, that in this matter he 
has done all, and more than all, that could be expected of 
him, a fuller statement belonging, as he justly rcmaiks, to a 
commentary. The book, while naturally founded to a great 
extent upon the work of previous scholars, embodies the re- 
sults of a vast deal of independent labour involved in study- 
ing the conclusions of critics, in order to judge of the ade- 
quacy of the grounds urged in their support. Copious re- 
ferences are given which will enable the readi i* not only to 
see to whom the author has been indebted, but to verify the 
conclusions arrived at The book is well got up and printed in 
excellent type, and should prove a very valuable assistance 
to students of Theology. 


The Assevihlies of Hariri^ Stuaenf s Edition of the A radio Text^ 
with English Notes ^ grammatical y critical and hisioricaL By 
Dr. F. Steingass, London : Sampson Low, Marston and 
Company. 1897. 

D r. STEINGASS’ name is a sufficient guararitce both for 
tlie correctm\ss of the text and for the value of tlie very 
copious notes which ho has siij)[die(L The book, as he explains 
in the Preface, has been arranged on a piogres^ivc plan ; and 
it is not too much to say tliat tho-,c who follow it and succeed 
in mastering the difficuliie'* which the text presents, will have 
acquired more than average facility in the reading of Arabic. 
This, says tlie Editor, is “ owing to the exceptional character 
of Hariri's lemarkablc composilion. In a quaint, and fie- 
quently highly-amusing, form, spaikling with genuine wit, and, 
in Its best passages, soaring to I’lc loftiest summits of sublime 
thought and sentiment, il contains an Encyclopcedia in nuce of 
the scholarship of his age and (A D. io54-ii22» people, and 
is couched in a language saturated witli the classical idioms 
of the Qur^n, of Arabic poetry and of the proverbs of the 
desert Arabs.'* 

The principle adopted by Dr. Steingass is tliat of gradually 
dropping the signs of punctuation and vocali.sation, till little 
more than the suhiln, and, in certain case.s, the tashdid and 
fdaddahy is left. A vocabulary to the last ten Assemblies, 
compiled from de Sacy's commentary and various native 
sources, is supplied, and will be found very useful. This 
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vocabulary, ” says Dr. Steing^ass, is intended to prepare the 
aspiring young Arabist for the study of the native commen- 
taries and lexicographical works.” 

A synopsis of the metres is prefixed to the text. 


The Statesmans Diamofid Jubilee Year Art Supplement. 

N othing in the same line hitherto attempted in India 
can at all compaie, in respect of either scale or work- 
manship, with the lemaikable Art Supplemi-nt that has been 
issued free by the Statesman newspaper of this city to its 
subscribers, in commemoiation of the Diammid Jubilee. 

The Supplement consist-^ of four large sheets sumptuously 
printed in colours, in which a series of views of noteworthy 
places and buildings, in Calcutta and other paits of India, 
inteisperscd with pictoiial representations of various types 
of the population and i)hotographs of local industries and 
business t)iemiscs, are ai ranged about appropriate centre- 
pieces. One of these centre-pieces represents a panorama of 
Calcutta, as seen from the maidan, and another a view of the 
Metropolis from the river and part of the river itself, while a 
third consists of a coloured portrait of the Queen-Empress, 
surrounded by admirable photographs of the Viceroy and Lady 
Elgin and Sir Alexander and Lady Mackenzie, and the fourth 
is a portrait cf Her Majesty with the Royal Arms and 
national standards. 

Among the views those of the Golden Temple of Amritsar, 
the Water Palace at Udaipur, the Taj at Agra, and Benares, 
as seen from the river, which form the corner-pieces of the 
fourth sheet are specially effective and may be pronounced 
triumphs of block printing in colouis. 

The Supplement, which has been produced at a cost quite 
unprecedented in this country, and of which 80,000 impres- 
sions have been struck, affords an example of journalistic 
enterpiise on the pai t of the Proprietors oi i\\^ Statesman o{ 
which India may well be proud. 
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Art. I.— TRANQUEBAR. 

E ight miles north of Karikal — French Karikal, soon to 
f be linked to the rest of India by a sleepy railway — 
stands the old Danish Capital of Tranquebar. The face 
value of words is often their least important value ; but, true to 
its Tamil name, Tarangambadi, this '^village of the wave’' 
lies in a curvature of the sca-shore. Surrounded by high 
walls and protected by its citadel, the former Dannesborg, it 
is a place conspicuous from both land and water. The car- 
riage road enters through a Seaman gate as stately as any in 
windy Troy, bearing the date 1792 and the monogram of the 
most Christian King of Denmark, Looking through the 
archway, the eye ranges down a perspective of bowed and bent 
old houses neatly laid out in parallel streets running east and 
west. Beyond is the long deep blue line* of the sea, with the 
sun shining as it can only in the tropics. 

But whatever its beauty, its interest is not of the present. 
Ruin has fallen on it, utter and humiliating ruin. Empty 
buildings in a progressive state of desolation are all that 
remain of the great city. A petty Customs Office maintains 
the semblance of life in the gutted Dannesborg ; but the sandy 
digue, once so animated, has crumbled to pieces, and the 
neighbouring tower of King Street serves only as a trigono- 
metrical land mark. Government House has become a post 
office, and the bare white Square a desert, with stumps of pil- 
lars breaking through its surface, like bones protruding through 
an emaciated body. 

Such is Tranquebar. The white ants'' have left it a dere- 
lict, abandoned by gods and men — Collectors and their clerks. 
Slowly the sea has encroached, having swept away the first 
Church built, as well as the oldest Hindoo Temple. There is 
a traditional native prophecy which foretold dire disaster to 
the cities of the shore should ever the sacred river Cauvery be 
impeded in its flow. Some forty years ago, English Engineers 
built a dam at the face of the delta : and not all the representa- 
VOL. cvi.] 
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tions of Dr. Burnell could persuade the autliorities to prievent 
their action. That mouth of the Caiivery at Cauverypatnam 
is now a dead sea in a dead city. Tranquebar itself, du/ce 
decus of the missionaries, has practically gone to jungle. 

To the ordinary sightseer, such a spot may offer little attrac- 
tion ; but to tlie literary artistic or antiquarian vagabond its 
very ruins are suggestive. Ideas that might otherwise sleep 
on for ever are awakened by looking at scenes filled with the 
dead interest of a Madame Grand or a Ziegenbalg. This fal- 
len city, forgotten by rail roads and travellers, possesses an 
individuality of its own. Its sleepy charms and sunny silence 
are those of a small cathedral town. I remember well the first 
time I visited it. Historic Tranquebar was scarce the fitting 
description to apply to the neglected little place with the grass- 
grown streets and tumble-down houses ; but the castle and its 
gateway are very much as they were when the missionaries 
landed. It was in this same bald and empty quadrangle that 
Plutschau and Ziegenbalg were kept waiting under the burn- 
ing sun till it pleased Commandant Hasius to allow them 
entrance. Their veneiable Church of New Jerusalem looks 
the more beautiful for its date, 1718, inscribed in all the artis- 
tic affectation of new whitewash. 

From dead dwellings to the dwellings of the dead there is but 
a short step. This ville morte is rich in cemeteries, four lying 
within the city wall and one at the entering in of the gate. Of 
these the oldest is that near the south rampart ; but all are in- 
teresting. These glutted graveyards give standing testimony to 
the price colonists pay for empire. Tiicse Royal Churches have 
a label in history by wliich all men may know them. These 
buried missionaries, botanizers as well as linguists, have passed 
into the category of what is sacred and immemorial. 

Then there is another lure. Tranquebar was the birth-place, 
on November 21, 1762, of Madame Giand, better known to 
fame as the Princesse dc Talleyrand. There is a tradition 
which some writers have accepted for a fact, that her family 
was of Danish origin. It is not easy to ascertain the ground 
on which it rests. The patronymic was Werlee, and Catherine 
Werle 5 e's father, Pierre, was a native of Port St. Louis, who 
rose to be master attendant at Chandernagore. The connec- 
tion between Fort Saint Orleans and Tranquebar is supported 
by a tombstone in Zion Churchyard, which registeis in Danish 
the death and the virtues of Jean Jacques Gautier, Governor 
of Chandernagore and Chevalier of St. Louis, who died in 1795 ^ 
aged 49. Doubtless the communication was by way of 
kal, and the Werlee family came here more than once. For 
Chandernagore was never important as a riverside station, 
and sarcastic chroniclers have remarked that the chief business 
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of the French in Bengal was to hear mass in their little church 
near the Factory. 

What a quarry of good talk might be started, could we only 
summon up this elegant ghost from the wreck of her reputed 
birth place. No trace can now be found of the Baptismal 
Registers of old Tranquebar. All the political records were 
restored to Copenhagen, in the same way as the Dutch archi- 
ves of Fort St. George were lately made over to the authori- 
ties at Batavia. Moreover, Pierre Weil^e and Laurence 
Allama)^ his second wife, were Catholics, and their daughter 
was probably christened by the Capucins of the Carnatic, who 
had their centre at Pondicherry. The existing Liber Baptiza- 
torum in the possession of the Tranquebar fathers does not go 
back further than the present century. 

There seems, however, little doubt that Tranquebar, and not 
Mauritius, must lay claim to having been the birth-place of 
beauty. With untiring diligence Dr. Busteed has disentangled 
the adventures of this Eighteenth Century Rhodopis in his 
Echoes of Old Calcutta, Still a veil of mystery hangs over 
many of Madame’s movements. Some stray hints indicate 
rather enigmatically a sort of connection with the famous 
Cytherean Cohort of Napoleonic times ; but that and other 
secrets of the Parisian Police are now lost beyond recall. 
Quoted when a child as the belle of Calcutta, she was married 
at 14 to Mr. G. F. Grand, a Bengal Civilian, formerly Captain 
in the Company’s Military Service. PVom him she separated, 
after the notorious crim, con, action of Grand versus Francis, 
in which Sir Philip Francis (at the time second in Council) 
was mulcted in unprecedented damages to the tune of 50,000 
rupees sicca ; whence that time-honoured story Siccas, siccas, 
brother Impey. ” Then ensued those passages in the lady's 
career, which have not yet been satisfactorily elucidated. In 
1796 we find Paris the place appointed for her second race. 
Arrested here by mouchards as a conspirator, she enlarged 
the bounds of human empire so far as to captivate no less a 
person than Talleyrand himself, who, defroqud as he was, 
married her publicly in 1802. In that brilliant society, where 
dressing well was a science and clothes, one of the weighty 
facts of life, this new beauty, tinged wkh eastern originality, 
soon became a reigning power. Many stories of her oddities 
are current, but most of them seem scarcely justified. The 
union with Talleyrand was, however, not an appropriate one ; 
and eventually she lived apart from him — first in England 
and afterwards at Auteuil. As late as 1835 the Princess died, 
half forgotten and, doubtless, not altogether sorry that the 
curtain was falling. 

Perhaps as Mademoiselle Werlde, sitting in her native village, 
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closfi latticed from the brooding heat, she may have been 
gifted with a clairvoyant sight which enabled her to feast in 
imagination on the superiority of her future. As to her per- 
sonal attractiveness we have enduring testimony, in the pic- 
tures by Z(>ffany (now in the Mission College Library, Scram- 
pore), and by the French painter, Gerard. The latter portrait, 
numbered 4867 in the Versailles Museum, hangs between 
Madame Recamier and Talleyrand, and recalls all the imperial 
glories of her hair and complexion. 

It was no small thing for Tranquebar to have produced such 
a celebrity ; but its death-places are even more famous than 
its birth-places. Campus Sacer tells its own story. The quiet 
church-yards have none of the glory attaching to their some- 
what anomalous names of Zion and new Jerusalem. But there 
lie the “ broad -brimmed hawkers of holy things,'^ Bible- 
firm iisgue ad effusionem sanguinis. Haply, like the person let 
down into the sepulchre of Elisha, we may partake of a greater 
portion of life by touching a good man’s bones. That well- 
known heading, Siste viator, lege, which originally noted the 
way side locality of Roman burial grounds, may be found even 
in intramural Tranquebar. 

A few dates are, however, a necessary approach to the sub- 
ject. The history of this honoured fr. ternity may be put in a 
very little and should be read with the annals of the nascent 
colony. 

In 1612 a Danish East India Company was founded at 
Copenhagen. In 1616 their first ship, the Oresund, arrived in 
India. It is said the captain Roelant Crape, to effect a land- 
ing, wrecked his vessel off Tranquebar. He contrived to reach 
the Naik Raja of Tanjor, from whom he obtained land five 
miles long and three broad. Here he was joined by Admiral 
Ove Gedde from Ceylon.^ Gedde, whose manuscript diary of 
the events is still in existence, laid the foundations of the 
Dannesborg, lately used by the English as a County Bridewell. 
By 1624 the Company were in liquidation and made over their 
territory and charter to King Christian IV. With better 
management and increasing prosperity, a time came when 
those at home began to think of something else besides mak- 
ing money. It was the revival of practical Christianity, pro- 
ceeding from Pietism, that contributed mainly to the founding 
of the Eastern Mission. 

A certain Jacobus Worm, the Ovid of his times, who was 
transported to “ Trancambar " for libelling the royal family, 
is styled in an epitaph (1C91) the Danish Apostle of India, 
But very improperly so, for any claim of his to the title stands 
quite uncorioborated. He was, however, a sufficiently extraor- 
dinary character, and merits more than passing attention. The 
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secret of his attraction is that he was a consummate humourist. 
Two of his performances read like a page out of Plutarch. 
Once he was preaching, when a native procession passed out- 
side, and the congregation .wished to run out to it. Worm re- 
commended them to stay with him, as they would be in ample 
time for the ceremony afterwards. His words came true, through 
the car falling to pieces and remaining there until the sermon 
was over. On the strength of this miracle, it is stated that 
after death, Worm’s body did not decay ! Be that as it may, 
a still more curious incident is recorded of him before he left 
Denmark. He had publicly insulted the King on his birth- 
day, and an officer of justice was sent to search his house. 
Worm gave up the key with indifference, apologising for re- 
maining seated, as he had to prepare a sermon. The Com- 
missary of course found nothing. In preaching next day, 
Worm chose as his text verses 34 and 35 of Genesis 31, where 
it says how Rachel sat on her hither's Tcraphim, so that 
Laban sought them in vain. Such a striking analogy was 
not lost upon the officer, who immediately left the Church 
to examine Worm’s study chair. In it he found a drawer 
filled with the condemned writings. The unlucky Pastor was 
banished in the first ship that sailed for Tranquebar, where 
he acted for some time as Director of the Church Choir, 

With the exception of Worm, who was far more of a poet 
than a preacher, the only proselytizing activity of the Danes 
in the seventeenth century is to be found in their custom of 
taking the crews of Bengal privateers prisoners, baptizing them 
and selling them for slaves. This edifying traffic Niebuhr 
defends vvitli the remark that it must be attributed to tlie 
century and not to the persons. Wc shall see from the un- 
polished ungodliness of Zicgenbalg's contemporaiies, that the 
colony knew no ethics. 

Not till the eighteenth century did the Kings of Denmark 
and Norway set on foot any real movement for christianizing 
“ Turks, Tartareans and other barbarous peoples." In Novem- 
ber, 1705, by the command of King Frederick IV, Henry 
Plutschau and Bartholomew Zicgenbalg left Copenhagen for 
the Coromandel coast. An authentic copy of their royal 
instructions is still extant, by which they bound themselves to 
hold and handle, in Eastern India, nothing besides the holy 
doctrine as it is written in God’s words and repeated in the 
Symbolic Books of this realm, agreeing to the Augsburg 
confession* 

It might, perhaps, be supposed that the Dano-Malabarian 
Mission thfts inaugurated was officered by Danes. But this 
is not so. Its members were German born, natives principally 
of the North, as their tombstones testify. The person whom 
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the king had consulted was his court preacher, Liitkens, who, 
to use his own expression, carried wood with joy when he saw 
such a fire bep[in to blaze. He, in his turn, wrote to Halle, to 
August Hermann Francke, a former colleague of his in Berlin. 
Halle was at tliat time celebrated for its University, lately 
planted by Frederic III, Elector of Brandenburg (der grosse 
Kurfurst) as a rival to Wittenberg and Leipzig. Francke him- 
self, animated by all the spirit of his teacher, Spener, had just 
founded, “ with seven florins in his hand but strong faith in his 
heart,*’ the well-known Waisenhaus, or oiphanage. This ins- 
titution, destined to become the pepiniere of Pietism, still exists, 
and its founder has his monument to-da}^ in the streets of Halle. 
It was from the ranks of his seminary that the two young 
magisteis came forth for service in the east. Seventy years 
the Franckes, both father and son, kept up their Asiatic con- 
nection, and Halle has always remained the spiritual chaperon 
of Tranquebar. The orphans’ house staff contributed to it 
quite a number of excellent workers, who were controlled by 
the royal Missions Collegium at Copenhagen, and partly paid 
from the revenues of Danish Post Offices. Newly awakened 
zeal in the cause extended even to the establishment of a 
special Institulum Judaicum for the coiiversion of Israel. The 
gicat Leibnitz himself became an enthusiast and incoiporated 
evangelistic ideas in the constitution of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences. Lutheians had the honour of first sending the 
doctrines of Protestantism to the West Indies as well as to 
the East. 

On the 9th July, 1706, a day still commemorated, Ziegenbaig 
and Pliitschau landed in Tranquebar. “ Contigimus portiim 
quo mill! cursus erat, ” writes Ziegenbaig, who had chewed the 
cud of classic as well as religious fancies on the voyage. It 
was really but a beginning of troubles. The new comers 
found themselves absolutely ignored by the Danish communi- 
ty and had to wait till evening, first outside the gates and 
then in the maiket-piace, till an old serjeant dared secure them 
a lodging. Although they could show the King’s hand and 
seal, their countrymen received them most coldly, and mis- 
fortunes still greater were in store. Of the two ships that 
sailed out bringing their salaries one was wrecked ; the other 
arrived safely, but, in landing cargo, all the rixdollars were 
sunk to the bottom by order of the Commandant and never 
seen again. The missionaries read the Acts of the Apostles to 
revive their drooping spii its ; but, as Hasius and his Privy 
Council were pleased to lemark, Heaven was very high above 
their heads and Copenhagen very far off. On softie excuse, 
Ziegenbaig was thrown into prison. Nothing daunted, he 
pioceedcd to consecrate his cell in the Dannesborg with hymns 
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and prayers. One night he was awakened by the guard offer- 
ing him a pencil and a black book of white paper. The result 
was a quarto thesis of 717 pages on the Ministry, which lies 
unprinted at Halle. 

Imprisonment lasted four months, but it could not shake 
the friendly spirit of the inoffensive Zicgenbalg, who went to 
extremes in love and wished his persecutors a happy New 
Year from prison. These trials eventually turned to his 
advantage and became, as he says, bells ringing far and wide 
throughout Europe to excite compassion. Even the Com- 
mandant found it best to make peace, and in 1714 a regular 
deed of amnesty was exchanged to forget and forgive ‘all 
those quarrels which have taken place between us by any 
name whatsoever.’’ 

Perhaps, as officials, the Council may have had some genuine 
cause of complaint. The Missionary Bovingh who came out 
in 1711, leturned to Europe much discontented. His letters to 
a friend at Holstein, which were surreptitiously published, begin 
by advising every true Israelite not to join any undertaking 
with people from Halle. Hasius had already pronounced 
the missionaries troublesome enough to consume a whole 
kingdom, and Bovingh complained that only the poorest and 
most miserable classes became converts — slaves, papists and 
shilling Christians, who kept to the congregation just so long 
as money was distributed weekly. Pecuniary disputes were, 
howcvei, at the bottom of Bovingh’s bitterness ; witness the oft- 
repeated remark that the Mission money might be called a 
Hellish, instead of a Hallish, chest, as it proved a regular apple 
of discord. 

Overdrawn and malicious though they were, these reports 
on missionary morality excited wide-spread comment, both in 
Denmark and Germany. Pamphlet answered pamplilet, and 
the sharpest invectives were exchanged in an Apologia epis- 
tolis Bovingianis opposita.'’ Those who put the Halle school 
in the pillory were reminded of the fate of Asahel, who pur- 
sued Abner and would not be warned to leave him, and was 
in consequence struck through with Abner’s spear. How far 
personalities could be carried, may be judged from the descrip- 
tion given of Ziegenbalg as a Pietist and impious idiot, behav- 
ing in Tranquebar more like an innkeeper and merchant than a 
pastor. In a disputation at Wittenberg ; dc Pseudo-Apostolis, 
he was publicly accused of trumpeting forth his fictitious bless- 
ed kingdom. The whole controversy is of a piece with the 
theological acrimonies of the time. 

But the Pietist in India needed no one to tell him the 
thoughts of his own heart. As a plain man sprung from the 
body of the people, he could suffer fools gladly. His reward 
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came in the esteem of the native community, not only in 
Danish territory but outside. Like other early gospellers, he 
knew the vernaculars thoroughly and soon secured a large 
congregation. His correspondence with cultivated Indians, 
both Hindoo and Mahomedan, was remarkable. These 
letters and colloquies were published, with a dedication to the 
Crown Prince, and their lively interest presents a maiked 
contrast to the flippancy of Voltaire’s fancy dialogues entre 
jBrahme et Jesuite. One correspondent, scandalised by the 
misconduct of Europeans, wrote to say that the white foreign- 
ers must be descended from the giants, because tlicy knew 
no difference between good and evil. Everywhere he found 
sects among Christians, and saw the one party persecuting 
the other. No distinctions of caste and cleanliness were ob- 
served ; they drank strong drinks indiscriminately and ate great 
living animals larger than a man, which cried out when their life 
was taken from them. Seeing the actions of the Panish con- 
gregation after leaving Church, how could one doubt that the 
lessons they learned were to diink, gamble and ill-treat the 
blacks ? Ziegenbalg found no little difficulty in meeting such 
arguments drawn fpom life. The fact seems to be that he had 
a great intellectual struggle to conte. d with from opponents 
living under a purely native government, with nothing to 
fear from the European. One quotation will serve to sliow 
how aptly he could cope with his cotitrovcrsors. A Maho- 
medan had put the question : “You Christians believe in three 
Gods, we in one ? Now who is most wide of the maik ? ” On 
receiving the answer that they distinguished, not three Gods, 
but three persons in one Divine Being, he demanded proof. 
Like Socrates when opposed by Aristodemus, Ziegenbalg 
gave an illustration from nature : “We see but one sun in 
heaven, but yet are aware of three things in it, the body of 
the sun, the lustre thrown out, and the waimlh fiom the lustre. 
These three are so interconnected that we cannot have the one 
without the other. Yet no one would say that the sun is three- 
fold, but all are agreed that there is but one sun/’ 

From such utterances the mind and feelings of the man 
may be distilled. As the Father of Protestant Missions in 
India, it is worth while to have dwelt on the particulars of his 
work. His name, though little known among Englishmen to- 
day, was once received with enthusiasm in Lomlon. He harf 
audiences of our King George and Royal Family in 1716, and 
pieaclied many times in the Chapels Royal and Savoy. The 
S. P. C. K. gave him a congratulatory address in Latin, to 
which he returned a reply in Tamil. Encouraging letters were 
written to him by Dr, VVakc, Arclibrshop of Canterbury ; and 
one communication, received in India after Ziegenbalg’s own 
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death, bears the following testimony to his apostolic usefulness : 

I consider that your lot is far higher than all church-dignities. 
Let others be prelates, patriarchs, and popes ; let them be 
adorned with purple and scarlet, let them desire bowings and 
genuflexions. You have won a greater honour tlian all these 
and a far more magnificent recompense shall be given you. 

This worthy man died on 23rd February, 1719, at the early 
age of 35. As he was the fust to preach in New Jerusalem 
Church, so he was the first to be buried there. He lies on 
the right hand of the altar, opposite his colleague ' Griindler. 
Their places are marked by thin copper plates let into the wall, 
with Latin inscriptions from the pen of Schultze. The Latin- 
ity is not remarkable, except for the use of the ante-classical 
word deiiatus, which is found all over Tranquebar. An in- 
fant son of Ziegcnbalg’s sleeps in the graveyard outside, and 
the tomb is the oldest now in the town. His eldest son rose 
to be Director of the Danish Factory at Frcdcriksnagor, the 
modern Seram pore. 

After Ziegcnbalg’s death, his mantle fell upon Griindler, a 
woolcaider by origin, who survived him only for one 3'ear and 
was succeeded by Schultze, the founder of the Protestant 
Mission at Madras. Jflutschaii, it may be mentioned, had 
returned to Europe, in 171/, and never came out again, 
Schultzc's fame rests principally on his continuation to 
Ziegeiibalg’s Tamil translation of the Bible. He was also a 
hjminologist and taught the school children to sing hymns in 
the open fields, a practice probably imitated from the conta- 
gious phenomenon of the Singing and P]*a}’ing children of 
Silesia. Proofs of his gigantic industry can be seen in the 
Oriental library at Halle ; but he erred sadly in holding Hindus- 
tani to be of the same linguistic stock as Tamil and Telugu ! 
As head of the mission, he was never able to agree with his 
colleagues, and he withdrew to Madras, where he entered the 
service of the English Society. His disconnection was, how- 
ever, counteracted by the spread of Lutheranism inland. Com- 
munications were opened up with the princes of Tanjore, and 
this extension prepared the way for the activity of Schwarz 
(1762). 

Schwarz’s life and labours are, however, more intimately 
bound up with Tanjore and Trichinopoly than with Tranquebar, 
and his name is associated not less with the political history 
of the time than with the ministry. A sample of this influence 
may be seen in the respect shown him by Hyder Ali, who 
issued general orders to his armies to allow Schwarz to proceed 
wherever he wished. Only one noticeable event is recorded 
of him during his apprenticeship at Tranquebar ; and that was 
the arrival oi an intended wile from Copenhagen. Schwarz 
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reallyMcnew nothing of the lady, whom he repudiated in an 
energetic remonstrance, ending with the forcible words : May 
the God of peace tread down Satan the disturber under our 
feet." After this misadventure, it is not surprising to hear that 
Scliwarz never married. 

The mission had its palmiest days about 1740. In the last 
quarter of the century, as Rationalism began to prevail in the 
Lutheran Churches at home, Tranquebar lost its spiritual 
power and, thereby, its influence. The connection with the 
orphans' house was dissolved, and the old Halle harvest fell 
into the garners of Anglicans. Fabricius, who celebrated the 
marriage of Clive with Margaret Maskel3me, was one of those 
who removed to Madras. Kiernander of Calcutia is another 
eminont name, and it is interesting to notice that Colonel and 
Mrs. Clive stood sponsors to his eldest son. 

To return, however, to Tranquebar. In consequence of the 
war with Europe, the parent mission became involved in pecu- 
niary difliculties, as it could not communicate directly with 
Denmark, and, though it was liberall} helped by the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, a long eclipse 
followed. The day of small things came when the moral 
character of its workers deteriorated. Herr Bosse threw his 
contemporaries into disrepute by his drunkenness and “ incess- 
ant reading of story books at night.'’ Fructenicht (1801), who 
is described as a monster of a missionary, was found standing 
in bed in his priest's robes, with a knife in one hand and a 
bottle in the other. Rumours reached Europe that Tranquebar 
Christians acted worse than heathens. It was no defence to 
this to answer that much tliat was Eg}’ptian clung to the 
children of Israel in the wilderness. When the hundredtli 
anniversary came round in 1806, the desponding pastors felt 
a presentiment that the end was near. In that year Dr. 
Claudius Buchanan saw, in an apartment of Ziegcnbalg's house, 
the register of the old church, in which the name of Mudaliappa, 
the first convert, was inscribed, and lie also mentions that he 
found at Tan j ore some Syriac tracts translated by Schwarz 
from the German. Trul}^ the proficiency attained by these 
worthy men in the eastern languages was wonderful : even 
though they did not attempt, like the Scrampore Baptists, to 
master Chinese — hitherto the opprobrium of linguists. 

Now came the occupation of Tranquebar by the English, 
from 1808 to 1815 : and the Protestant Mission, the nursing 
mother of all others, sank to be an institution in one place oidy. 
Even in its decadence, it excited the admiration of English 
Bishops and other distinguished visitors coming from Bengal to 
Madras. Nor was it by mere accident that William Carey sailed 
to India in a Danish ship and found a sphere for his activities in 
a Danish Colony. 
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To this sad period belong the scientific transactions of the 
missionaries. As botanists, Kbnig and Rottler made them- 
selves felt even in Europe. Christopher John, the educator, 
was equally famous in concholog5% and Klein's natural history 
collections brought him wide celebrity. Eight different learn- 
ed Societies voluntarily elected the seniors of the mission 
as members and attracted to Tranquebar a decree of attention 
which it ofherwise would never have commanded at this 
juncture. 

In 1845 Tranquebar was purchased by the British Govern- 
ment, and in 1847 its churches and school buildings were 
formall}^ handed over to Dresden Lutherans, now working 
under the title of the Leipzig Society. As a political town, 
the place never had been of significant importance, and it does 
not seem to have been even capable of defending itself. Twice 
it brought ov(‘r Haidar Ali, and three times it surrendet ed to 
the English without a struggle. But all history proves how 
much there is in a name : and from its missionary association 
it ]')erhaps received more honour than it deserves. 

Years have now rolled away, and it remains but a bazaar of 
tombs. Kach century has added its quota, so that the Book of 
the Dead stands written in many languages — Armenian, Danish, 
Dutch, English, French, German, Laiin, Portuguese and 
Swedish. Go into Jerusalem’s Kierke, and you will see over 
the doorway a tablet telling how Hasius’ successor, Herr Com- 
inandant Christen Brim, laid den fdrsto steen. Anno 1717, 
P'ebr. D— 9. ” Inside the church the altar screen bears strange 
masonic devices in its lower corners; and a text from St. John in 
Portuguese. “ De tal rnaneira amou Deus ao mundo, que deu 
a sen Filho unigenito, para que todo aquelle que n’elle ere, flrio 
pere^a, ina.'^ tenha a vida eterna. ” Upon the communion 
table are two silver candlesticks inscribed '^Anna Christian 
Hansen Pauch. 1688. Anna Maria Erichs Dotter. " Even 
this pulpit before us is the very one from which Ziogenbalg 
preached (unduly long sermons in a periwig were the fashion 
of the time) ; these state chairs, built apparently for giants, 
were made by the Moravian brethren ; this stone floor i.s 
where generations of “ black-brown Malabarians ” have squat- 
ted. In the railed precinct outside, Mr. Robert Sloper, one of 
the council of Fort Saint David, slumbers since 1762. Sixteen 
of the old Lutheran Missionaries lie as his neighbours : 
Kistenmacher (1722). liichtsteig (173s). Andreas WormCi735, 
pupil of Budaeus of Jena), Pressier (1738), Obuch (1745), 
(1747), Wiederbrock (1767), Muller (1771), Lcidcmann (1774), 
Maderup (1776), Zeglin (1780), J. B. Kohlhoff (1790), Klein 
( 1790 ’, Kbnig (1795), John ^1813), Ciimmerer (1837). “Aqui 
descancao, ” over the monument of Danish Maderup, proclaims 
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the interesting circumstance that Portuguese was the lingua 
franca of the period and the only medium of communication 
between European and Indian. The mission, as a matter of 
fact, had three congregations ; the Portuguese, the Tamilian 
of the town and the Tamilian of the country. Every year an 
annual report, in one quarto sheet, was printed, on October 
5th, and a copy transmitted direct to the King of Denmark 
and each branch of the royal family. Detailed accounts were 
also published from Halle, and an abridgment of these appear- 
ed when Niekamp put forth his Historia Missionis Evange- 
lical in India Orientali, Halae 1747. Later sources of informa- 
tion may be gathered from Lacroze, Fcnger, Germann and, 
lastly, Graul, the well-known traveller and orientalist, who was 
Director of the mission for some time. 

It is a remarkable fact that not a single Brahmin conversion 
is recorded anywhere in its history. Jesuits of the tjqie of 
Nobili, are the onlj’' missionaries who have laboured with success 
among the twice-born caste. Writing to Walther of Tranquebar 
in 172S, ex civitate Tangiaurensi, Beschi takes occasion to warn 
him thus : addo amico consilium ; ne plurimum confidas homi- 
nibus ex infima Parrearum tribu.'* 

We have already \isited Jerusalem's K’erke. On the opposite 
side of King Street lies the English church, or Zion, j’ormerly 
reserved for the official Danish community, as opposed to 
Zicgenbalg’s blackamoors. The tombs here and in the larger 
town cemetery are, as Aristotle would sa)", xenic. Let me 
instance one stone built into the outer wall, to the memory , of 
a dead Dutchman, Gysbertiis Zieglaar (17^3)? ''vho served as 
captain and commandant in the neighbouring factory of Nega- 
patam. Zion spire, which is in tlie Danish style, also demands 
some notice : and in the vestr)’' hangs an extraordinary painting 
of the Last Supper, coloured in relief upon wood, with the 
motto, “ tu vis esse mens per cenam Christe sacratam ; fac ut in 
ceternum sim maneamque tuus.'' The communicants* beards 
and faces remind one of the engravings of Albert Diirer. 

Other relics of the past, too numerous to mention, linger on in 
this interesting city. Skue *' writ large over the monuments 
of Danish magnificoes proclaims its ciraimspicile. In one of 
the disused fort chambers can be seen the date 1677, 
gaudily painted arms of Christian the Fifth Even the citadel 
still sports the archial escutcheon of the old Asiatiske Handel, 
with the figure of an elephant underneath. The little Goa church, 
now opened but once a year, possesses a side chapel marked 
Santa Anna, 1717, and pavement graves of 1779. Visitors may 
make a sentimental journey to the house of Thandachia Pillai, 
the Danes’ old agent, upon whose portrait is written in Dansk 
“anno 1798 den 3 October Som bleo Tegnct af Cuppannen 
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fra Tanjour.” Around the room hang old-fashioned pictures of 
Napoleon’s victories, while downstairs is a ponderous Moravian 
c^board. Another like it may be found in the Collectorate 
office at Tanjore. But fame was not the object of these pious 
mechanics. Most of them lie dead across the sea and salt w'ater 
in their attempt to colonise the Frederic’s islands of Nicobar. 

All is over. For a chapter of sights and scenes interesting 
to the mind, Tranquebar outdoes many of the fallen cities of 
the East. Even a spice of the devil appears in its piece of history 
about Madame Grand. But the place is now doomed to des- 
truction, and those subjects I have disinterred can only be 
restored for the purposes of historical anatomy. India’s modern 
enterprise sees nothing in Tranquebar, and she who was called 
the Queen of the Coromandel Coast, will soon be as forgotten 
as Onore and Anjengo. 

Julian James Cotton, 

Madras Civil Service. 



Art. I I.-TIIE oldest PAPER IN INDIA: THE 
BOMBAY SAMACHAR. 

A Chapter in the History of the Native Press. 

T he majority of Native Papers are short-lived, coming 
into existence and dropping out of it in a few years, 
or even a few months. Every year the Reporter of the 
Native Press notices ten, or even sometimes twenty, papers 
closing their short career unwept, unsung. In the Bombay 
Presidency alone no fewer than twenty-four newspapers ceased 
to exist in 1896 ; while, curiously enough, exactly the same 
number were started, to meet very likely the same fate 
in a short time, for most, if not all, of these “ late lamented ” 
papers had had a very short life. The statistical returns from 
other Provinces tell a similar tale of mushroom growth and 
speedy decay. OftheiSi native newspapers in the Western 
Presidency, 35 are 20 years old and under, only 13 are 30, 
and 9 are 40, while only three are above 50, one being 59, 
another 65, and the third 75 years old. 

This last is the oldest paper not only among native, but 
among all Indian, papers in the whole of India. A paper that 
has lived for thiee-quarters of a century under native manage- 
ment deserves to have its history traced. Nor is length 
of years the only claim of this paper, which is called the 
Bombay Samachar, to honourable mention. It is also the foremost 
native paper in all respects in Western India, and has only one 
or two rivals in point of influence and weight in Bengal. 

The beginning of Indian journalism dates from the year 
1780, on the 29th January of w’hich appeared the first num- 
ber of the first newspaper in India, the well-known, but not 
idimous, Bengal Gazette , a weekly political and commeicial 
paper open to all parties, but influenced by none, " published 
by the notorious Hickey, by whose name it is now chiefly re- 
membered.® This paper had a career of two ye.ars, during 
which it succeeded in annoying and slandering nearly every 
one in high places, besides many in low ones ; and the publisher 
got many a beating and threat of assassination for his pains, 
and was finally cast into jail, where both he and his paper 
finally disappear out of sight, leaving not a wrack behind ex- 
cept their bad name. Many English journals followed in the 
wake of this pioneer, though none fortunately imitated its gross- 
ness and obscenity ; but they were ail only a little longer-lived 
than Hickey’s. From a Parliamentary Return of 1830, we find 

* Busteed. Echoes from Old Calcutta, Vjiseq, 
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that in 1814 there was only one paper in Bengal, the Calcutta 
Government Gazette. But during the next six years there sprang 
up three papers, the Bengal Ilurkaru^ the India Gazette^ and the 
Calcutta Journal y the first of which lived for a long time, into 
our days, and the last became famous owing to its connection 
with that free lance, Silk Buckingham.* ** 

B6mbay was more enterprising in this matter, and 
we find the first English paper coming into existence 
there as early as 1790, and the second paper a year later, in 
1791. Both these papers were respectable and had long 
careers. The first, the Gazette^ came to an end in July 1842, 
after a life of 53 years, and is not to be confounded with the 
existing Bombay Gazette^ which grew out of the Gentleman s 
Gazette and was so called in 1850. The second paper was 
called the Courier , and was for a long time the organ of the 
Government. This paper also lived fora long time, till, in i860, 
it merged into the Bombay Times^ which had been started in 
1838, 

Now, to turn to the native papers, we find that Bengal has the 
honour of having started the fiist newspaper in a vernacular of 
India. This was the Samachar Durpan^ started by the famous 
Serampore missionaries and edited by the renowned divine, 
J. Marshman. This paper existed for 21 years ; but, strictly 
speaking, it cannot be called a “ native paper, as it was con- 
ducted by Europeans. The Rev. J. Long, in his Catalogue 
of Bengali Newspapers and Periodicals, '' published by the 
Bengal Government in 1855, mentions an earlier paper called the 
Bengal Gazette^ started in 1816 by one Gangadhar Buttacharjea, 
which is stated to have lasted for only one year. But nothing 
can now be ascertained regarding this paper, so far as the present 
writer can discover. The second paper was the Sungbad Kaumudi^ 
which was edited by Babu Tarachand Dutt and Babu Bhubani 
Charan Bundopadhia, and commenced in December, 1821.^" 
This paper may be called the first real native paper in India, 
as it was, unlike the Samachar Durpan^ conducted by native 
editors. Its prospectus will be found interesting, and we quote 
it here. 

Prospectus of a Bengali Weekly Newspaper to be con- 
ducted by natives. Printed and circulated in Bengali and 
English. 

It having been particularly suggested and recommended 

* Montfiomery Martin, History of the British Colonies^ Vol. I., p. 253. 
t Rev. J. Long gives 1819 as the year of its birth. Catalof*ue of 
Bengali Newspapers^ etc , in Selections from the Records of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, No. XXII, 1855, p. 145. Asiatic Journal gives December 

4, 1821 as the date of its first number, which contains the editors' 

** Address to the Bengal Public quoted there, Vol. XIV 1822, p. 136, 
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to US by the friends of knowledge, improvement and literature 
to establish an entertaining and instructive Bengali weekly 
newspaper, we, in conformity with their very acceptable and 
meritorious suggestions, have gladly undei taken the duty of 
publishing the proposed newspaper to be denominated 
‘ Sungbaud Cowmuddy,’ or 'The Moon of Intelligence/ and 
lespectfully beg leave to enumerate the subjects which will 
be treated of in the said publication, vin. : — 

“ Religious, moral, and political matters ; domestic occur- 
rences ; foreign as well as local intelligence, including original 
communications on various hitherto unpublished interesting 
local topics, etc., will be published in the Sungbaud Cowmuddy 
on every Tuesday morning, 

“ To enable us to defray the expenses which will 
necessarily be attendant on an undertaking of this nature, 
we humbly solicit the support and patronage of all who 
feel themselves interested in the intellectual and moral im- 
provement of cur countrymen, and confidently hope that 
they will, with their usual liberality and munificence, 
condescend to gratify our most anxious wishes, by contri- 
buting to our paper a monthly subscription of two rupees,* 
in acknowledgment of which act of their benignity and en- 
couragement, we pledge ourselves to make use of our utmost 
efforts and exertions to render our paper as useful, instructive, 
and entertaining as it can possibly bc,''t 

The “ Sungbad Kaumudi '' had a long life of over thirty 
years, and came to a close about 1852, after a very useful 
career. It was supported by that munificent and liberal-mind- 
ed Bengali philanthropist and reformer, Dwarkanath Tagore, 
and was a powerful instrument in the cause of social and 
religious reform in Bengal. Rajah Ram Mohun Roy and his 
enlightened views were greatly helped by their advocacy in 
this paper. It gave great offence to the old orthodox party, 
who started a rival paper of their own. 

Seven months after the Sungbad was started, Bombay 
made her debut in native journalism with the Bo^nbay Santa- 
char. Unlike the Sungbad and the Samachar Durpan^ ft 
exists to the present day in the most thriving condition. It 
has, indeed, outlived all its contemporaries. Native and English, 
and to-day occupies the venerable position of the oldest 
newspaper in India, being in its 76th year. Its first number 
appeared on July ist, 1822, and the paper continued to 
appear every week regularly till 1832, when the experiment 
was tried of making it a daily. During the whole of that 


erroneously gives one rupee as the monthly price. 
1 he price must have been lowered later on. 
t Cakuila Journal, apud Asiatic Journal Vol. XIV. 
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year, 1832, the appeared every day, the first daily 

native paper, we believe, in India. But the next 5'ear it dis- 
continued this, as the resources of those days were not equal to 
the publication of a daily sheet. The editor, in a note, requested 
his readers to send him at once to his office any information 
they came to possess, so that he might be able to print it in the 
next day's issue, naivetv adding that the public need not trouble 
itself about what might, or might not, be important and worth 
printing, but should send anything it got, leaving it to the editor 
to judge of its fitness to appear in print. But little response 
was made to this invitation. The people, too, were not 
at that time anxious to know every day what was going on 
in the world. So the Samachar compromised the matter by 
appearing as a bi-weekly, on Sundays and Thursdays. This 
arrangement continued for more than twenty years, till it 
became a daily in 1855^ and as a daily it has continued ever 
since. 

We have before us the very first number of this paper, bound 
with the issues of its first six months into a volume. This 
volume is now excessively rare ; indeed, only one other copy 
of it is now extant anywhere. It consists of three small 
quarto sheets, ten inches by eight, and a supplement of 
another half sheet, in all making fourteen pages of printed 
matter. A brief description of the contents of this first issue will 

give our readers an idea of what an Indian journal was in those 
days. The first sheet consists of advertisements, two of these being 
about things lost, and one about the sale of some property, all 
relating to Parsis. Then follows what may be called an article on 
“ Ourselves," of which more presently. Then there are four 
columns of short paragraphs about Government and Supreme 
Court appointments and changes, and powers of attorney 
taken from the Court ; about the arrival and departure of 
ships and of Europeans from Bombay ; and a list of European 
deaths, as well as of ships loading in the harbour. Six 
columns are given to Calcutta news taken from the India 
Gazette and the Calcutta Chronicle ; one column to Madras 
news from the Government Gazette of that city ; two columns to 
London news taken, curiously, also from the last- mentioned 
paper ; whilst a short paragraph of ten lines is devoted to news 
from Canton in China, giving the prices of opium. Of local 
Bombay news there is very little, except the short paragraphs 
about appointments noted above. In the later numbers 
Bombay has a pretty fair share of space devoted to its local 
news ; but still we learn little of what was going on in Bom- 
bay in those days from these columns. This indifference to local 
news was, indeed, a feature of all Bombay papers of those days, 
English and native. We have turned over the files of the 
VOL. CVI.] 15 
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old Bombay Gazette and Cotmet during the t^ns, twenties and 
even thiriies of tliis ccntniy in vain for local news. They 
were made up chiefly of extiacts fiom the Euicpean papers and 
the papers of Bengal and the Upper Piovinces, We Irani moie 
of purely English aflairs, of Pailiament. the Ministry, Euiopean 
wars and diplomacy, from vciyold Bombay papers, than of what 
must have been happening under their eyes in the city and its 
Mofussil. Theeminent Anglo-Indian journalist, Stocqiieler, gives, 
in his entertaining Memoirs^ an account of journalistic Bombay— 
if such a phrase can be used about that time — as he found it on 
his arrival in 1822, the year, too, in which the Samachar began 
its existence. “There were but two papers,” says he, “ extant 
at the time, and veiy comical things they were, — the Bombay 
Courier and the Gazette^ composed almost entirely of selec- 
tions from English papers, and an occasional law report. The 
pen of the editor seldc^m found nobler occupation than the 
record of a ball and ‘•upper, or a laiidatf>rv notice of an 
amateur performance. Once only did an editor ♦ venture to 
insert an at tide peisonally offensive to the Rtcc>rder, Sir 
Edward West ; and he )>aid the bitter penalty of his sub- 
serviency to a clique of discontented barristers , , , The 
Goveinment deprived Mr. Fair of his license and he was 
** deported." t 

But to return to the first number of the Samachar, The 
most inteiesting pait of it is that which contains a long article 
on the liberty of the Press,*' extending to eight columns, and 
continued and concluded in six more in the second number. 
This is said to be taken from an English work, but the writer 
seems to have derived his facts alone from such a souice, and 
•gives his own views in very plain and thoughtful language. 
In it he traces the former state of oppiession and personal 
Government in England, under which Englishmen had very 
little liberty, and alludes to the Star Chamber and the persecu- 
tion of the popular paity by the Stuarts; and, after noticing 
the beneficial effects of the Revolution of 1688011 the liberties 
of the English people, he proceeds to explain the highly 
salutary vvoik of a free press in disseminating news as well 
as knowledge and sound opinion. Touching on the fears of 
some that the pi ess may be perverted to evil uses, the 
writer informs his readcis that the press, though free from 
annoying and vexatious laws, is yet subject to the law of the 
land, which c?n punish any wiiter disseminating false news 
or miscldevous views. He winds np witli the remark that a 
tyrannical Government is incompatible with a free press and has 
always yielded to it and disappeared, and that England is so 

• Ml. F.iii of ihe Bombay Gazette. 

t Memoirz yournalist p. 49, Bombay 18^3. 
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grreat because it is free, and its rule shall be powerful and shall 
last for ever because it gives the ripht of fice speech within due 
bounds/^ The Press is also called the Law of the World/* is the 
last sentence of this article, at the end of which Cowper's 
well-known lines on the Press are quoted in translation. 
Such views and such knowledge may well seem remarka- 
ble in a native of India writing in 1822, and in the very first 
newspaper published in the Western Presidency, The editor 
at any rate ssems to have had a very proper notion of his du- 
ties and a due sense of the heavy responsibility he was under- 
taking in starting such a novel thing as a newspaper. And 
the way in which he conducted the paper for years after- 
wards was highly creditable. There was little of criticism, in 
those early years, of the acts of the Government, and even that 
little was mild and very sober. 

Even more remarkable than this article on the liberty of the 
press is the article on Ourselves/* a kind of programme and 
prospectus. This is a highly interesting document, both in it- 
self and as showing the idea with which a newspaper was first 
starteil by a native. We shall, therefore, give it here entire, 
tiansUited from the original Gujarati, one of the two chief lan- 
guages of the Bombay Presidency in which tlie paper appeared. 
The style of the original is natural and direct, and free frf)m that 
involvement to which this Gujarati has been subjected by later 
Hindu writers of Gujarat. The editor, it will be seen, alludes at 
tlie end particularly to the language and style of his paper, and 
promises to make them such a.s can easily be understood by his 
readers, Hindus as well as Parsis. He fulfilled his promise as 
long as he had charge of his paper, and when he gave over charge 
to his success{)r in 1832, he empha'^ises this point particularly 
in his pai ting advice. The Samachar has always been con- 
ducted by Parsis, But its language has never been the slipshod, 
highly Persianised Gujarati of the Parsis, or the jaw-breaking 
and affected Sanskrit-Gujarati of some pompous Hindu wri- 
ters of Surat and Ahmedabad. The present editor of the paper 
deseives gieat credit for the way in which he has developed an 
entiiely new style of Gujaiati, free as well from affectation 
and involvement, on the one hand, as. on the other, from 
the childishness and extreme levity of some Parsi writers and 
papers. 

The following is the editoifal addressof thefirst native paper in 
Wesiei n India — from i\\Q Bombay Samachar ^ No. i, July ist, 1822, 
“ Be it known that in India betore the establishment of British 
rule there have been great Hindu kings and mighty Mogul 
monarchs and governors During their rule there have been 
eminent Sanskritists, Persian and Arabic scholars, as well as 
other savants deeply versed in the then known great sciences ; 
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and numerous are the books, and many are the instructive tales 
compiled and told by those great scholais and savants, which 
are slid extant, and which are being seen and read by us now. 
Blit after the institution of Biitish rule in India, \\hen the 
efficiency and wisdom, science, art, and knowledge, and justice 
and splendour of the British manifested themselves, and we 
began to undei stand a little what real pr)pulHr happiness was, 
it became clear to us that the magnificent brilliancy of their 
learning and knowledge has eclipsed those great learned Indians 
of former times. The old administration was as the evening 
twilight, whereas British rule and every achievement connected 
with it shine and blaze like the sun. Before the predomi- 
nance of the British in India, when either the Hindus or Maho- 
meiians weie at the helm of Indian Government, all State afiairs 
political, military, liteiaiy, judicial and meicantile, were 
transacted in secret ami managed under the rose, thus virtu- 
ally precluding the people at large fiom knowing how they 
weie governed and what happened about them, hut in the 
present Biitish administiation all matters touching either the 
rulers or the ruled are allowed to be published daily in news- 
papers for the benefit of the subjects, 7n former times no one 
dared even to dream of such a liberty. British authors them- 
selves openly acknowledge in several books that the affairs of 
their countiymen were formerly administered with the same 
arbitrary secretiveness, and that in times gone by they were 
also ignorant and foolish ; but that by dint of assiduous efforts 
they gradually improved, and that through the agency of tlie 
piiiiting machine the publication of hundieds of thousands of 
copies of the same valuable books having been facilitated, 
science and art and national polity came within the range of 
public knowledge. Seeing that the British have laboiiously 
devoted their days and nights to the study of science, and that 
they still continue to do so even with a gi eater ardour and 
zeal than before, there is no wonder that the whole world 
. resounds with their fair fame ; and it is now reasonably believ- 
ed that their invention of the printing press will stand us in 
good stead too. Be it known that in every tenitoiy under the 
British flag newspapers printed in the English language have 
become a permanent institution by means whereof all kinds 
of information and communication aie daily published and 
circulated. By reason of our total ignorance of some of the 
subjects dealt with therein a previous knowledge of their source 
and origin is essential to the right understanding of them. 
With a view, therefore, to secure in the near future for our 
readers an easy comprehension of some such topics as our people 
are at present generally ignorant of, we purpose from the 
very beginning to trace their spring and fountain. Such a 
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pieli’mfnary elucidation of current topics will gradually enable 
onr readers to comprehend in a word what otherwise it may 
be necessary to convey to them in a page. In our first issue, 
therefore, we give fuither on the reflections of a learned English- 
man on the consequences and influence of the liberty of the 
press. 

“Secondly, we recommend our readers to refrain from con- 
.signing to the waste paper basket, or from otheiwise destroy- 
ing, tlie copies of this newspaper after reading them. Our 
sul)sciibers will do well to preserve and file the issues of this 
paper and to have them bound in a volume at the end of every 
year, because such volumes will in future be useful to them- 
selves and more so to posterity. 

“Thirdly, it is known to all that in India the first language 
that was in common use was Sanskrit and that from it branched 
out seveial dialects, Gujarati being one of them. In this Guja- 
rati language, duiing the predominance of the Mogul power 
in India, a great maii}^ Persian and Aiabic words were natur- 
ally added. Similarly, now that the Biitish are the acknow- 
ledged rulers of the country, the language in question has been 
enriched with an admixtuie of English words. These Persian, 
Arabic, and English words which are now generally used by 
the Parsis in common parlance, are not so well understood 
by the Hindus. Whereas, the Sanskrit and Prakrit element 
which prevails in the Gujarati used by the Hindus is all but 
unintelligible to the Parsis. In Gujarati theie is a remaik- 
able absence of scientific words, and if a few such words do 
exist in the language, on account of their Sanskrit oiigin, they 
are incomprehensible to most people. We purpose, consequent- 
ly, to use such Gujarati in our columns as may be equally 
Intelligible both to Paisis and Hindus. Of course, we could 
have, if we had chosen, either used pure unmixed Gujarati, or 
Giijarati having an admixture of Peisian, Arabic, and English 
words ; but in either case, as we think we have sufficiently 
indicated above, at least one section of the Gujarati-speaking 
people would have found it rather difficult to understand our 
language clearly.'* 

It will have been seen that the editor knew that he had 
to train up liis audience to a knowledge of current events and 
their past history, as well as to an appreciation of the true value 
of newspapeis. The promise whicli he made in this first 
number, iliat he would enlighten his readers on current matters 
by giving them sucti information as would enable them to 
follow them easily, he speedily fulfilled by commencing after a 
few months a series of articles giving a political, geographical^ 
historical, and statistical account of the various provinces of 
India, in a special supplement given with each number. Thts^ 
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articles extended into the next year, and must, in those days, 
when there were no books in the vernaculars on such a subject, 
have given great instruction and edification to the natives. 
The account seems to have been chiefly taken from the work 
of Rennell, then the standard one on the subject of geogra- 
phy and topography, and that of Hamilton. Correspon- 
dence was also invited, and many interesting subjects began 
to be discussed. Naturally enough, astrology, a subject in 
which natives are deeply interested, is one of the earliest to 
be taken up, and we And letters from several Shastris and others 
appearing in various numbers. Poetical and philosopiiical 
subjects were also occasionally taken up and treated in an 
intelligent manner. But the subject most alluded to was 
commercial information, which soon became the leading feature 
of this paper ; and throughout its entire career the Sdniachar 
has been distinguished for this department and familiarly called 
the merchants^ paper,'* 

It may be said that the Bombay Samachar, as wftll as the 
Sungbad Kaufhudi^ owed its origin to tlie liberal attitude 
of the Marquis of Hastings towards the press, which was, 
under him, practically, though not nominally, free. That great 
and liberal-minded statesman had made known his views on 
the freedom of the press in a remarkable speech at Madras, 
and all journalists felt themselves quite at ease in their 
calling. From the prospectus of the bamachar given above, 
it will be seen that the natives of Western India knew wbat 
a free press meant and its immense benefits. The Sungbad 
of Calcutta openly alludes, in its first “Address to the 
Public,*' to the views and policy of the enlightened Governor- 
General, who was, however, tlien on the point of retiring and 
giving over the reins into the temporary hands of a very 
narrow-minded man, who renewed, during his short regime, 
the old persecution of the press in its worst form, and got 
entangled in the long struggle with Silk Buckingham. While 
asking its well-wishers to aid it by contributing to its columns, 
it relieves them from any fear of consequences. “Nothing,** 
it says, “ need be apprehended on this subject, when the state 
of the press of India is considered ; that it was hitherto shackled^ 
and that owing to the liberal and comprehensive mind of our 
present enlightened and magnanimous ruler, the most noble 
the Marquis of Hastings, those shackles have been removed, 
and the press declared free,*’ And it concludes with these 
significant words : “Although the paper is conducted by us, 
and may consequently be considered our property, yet virtually 
it is the ' Paper of the Public,’ since in it they can at all times 
have inserted anything that tends to the public good and by 
a respectful expression of their grievances be enabled to get 
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them redressed, if oiir countrymen have not already been able 
to effect lliat desirable object, by publishing them in English/' 

X There were people then who did not like such ideas getting 
into the heads of natives, and the Asiatic Journal raised a 
warning voice. It considered some passages in this address 
very objectionable,*' and commented on it in a very caustic 
manner. “A journal published in the language of the natives, 
conducted by naiives, designed for the perusal of the native 
Indians, and of them almost exclusively, is set on foot, avowedly, 
if Mr, Buckingham is to be credited, for the purpose of foment- 
ing their accidental discontents, of opening their eyes to the 
defects of their rulers, of encouraging and giving utterance, 
not to their complaints, but to their remonstrances. ‘ To ad- 
m »nish governors t)f iheir duties, to warn them fearlc'^sly of 
their faults, to tell disagreeable truths;* these are the advan- 
tages enumerated by Mr. Buckingham, and the duties he 
suggests as peculiarly belonging to the Free Press of India !"• 
A few months later it notices with some alarm that the 
Sunghad Kaumudi was followed by four r)ther papers in the 
native languages — the Samachar Chundrica^ the Bombay Sama~ 
char^ the Mirat-ool Akhbar and the yam-i-Jahan Nama ; and 
repeats its caution : ‘‘ It is not the It-ss necessary to watch the 

progress of that spirit of discontent and political animosity 
which certain busy-bodies have latterly introduced from the 
Western hemisphere and are so eagerly endeavouring to instil 
into the minds of our Indian subjecth.”’f' 

Sir John Malcolm, too, a genuine well-wisher of the natives, 
felt veiy uneasy about the native press. In fact, he was against 
the freedom of both English and native sections of the Indian 
press. In his Government of India^ which is mainly a record of 
his rule in Bombay from 1827 to 1830, he complains tlial, “ so 
far as I can judge, Government has little or no check over the 
native press," Observing that native editors ‘‘ are well ac- 
quainted with their fieedom,** he gives a curious instance of 
this : I desired to prevent the continued publication in a 

native paper of the disputes between Government and the 
Supreme Couit, and particularly translations into the native 
languages of some charges from the Bench which I thought 
weie calculated to lower Government in the eyes of the native 
subjects. I requested the Persian interpieter to see the editor 
and speak to him He did : the man was very civil, but plainly 
stated that the articles to which I objected increased the sale 
of his paper ; that his only object oi inserting them was pecu- 
niary profit ; and if Government gave him as much or a little 
more than he gained, that they should not be inserted !'’ J 

* Asiatic Jtjurnal, Vol. XIV, 1822, pp. 137, 139. 

t Ibid, p. 57 S‘ + Gcvirnmtnt of In Jia^ 1833, PP« 
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Malcolm s chief objection to the native press now appears 
a very fanciful one and was completely refuted by subsequent 
history. " The Brahmins and the other of the instructed classes 
of India/' he feared, would direct their efforts chiefly to conupt 
our native soldiery, who are neither insensible to their own 
consequence, nor inobservant of the depressed scale on which 
they serve.’'* It is a matter of history that the native soldiery 
has always remained untouched by the press ; and that its 
great mutiny had no connection whatever with the press. In 
some of the native papers warnings of the coining danger 
might have been found some time before the catastrophe of 
1857. The opinions of the native press may often be re- 
garded as the safety-valve which gives warning of danger ; thus 
had the Delhi Native newspapers of January 1857 been con- 
sulted by European functionaries, they would liave seen in 
them how the natives were ripe for revolt, and were expecting 
aid from Persia and Russia/'f 

Whatever misgivings, however, the authorities may have had 
—and they had, it must be conceded, some just grounds for 
them — about the progress of the native papers, the Samachaf 
never gave any trouble to the Government, Even in its worst 
days it never proved mischievous ; while now, though a pro- 
minent critic of Government, it is eminently fair-minded and 
loyal, as is recognised by the Government in its Reports. 

We may now turn fiom the paper to its originator and first 
editor. He was a Parsi named Fardoonji Muizban, a man of 
great enterprise and remarkable ability. Born in 1787 of 1mm- 
ble parents of the priestly class, F, Murzban had a very varied 
and checqueied career of sixty years as printer, publisher, editor, 
man of letters and merchant. He was the pioneer not only of 
journalism in Western India, but of all Gujarati printed litera- 
ture. Though he may not be called the Caxcon of Western India 
—that honour belongs to another man, also a Parsi, as I have 
shown elsewhere — I, it was certainly he who showed his coun- 
trymen the way in the composition and publication of healthy 
literature. His was the first native press established in India — 
the Samachar prGss^ in 1812; and some of the very earliest 
books printed in Gujarati, appeared from this famous establish- 
ment, written by himself as well as by other writers whom he 
encouraged. In 1814 he published the first Gujarati Calendar, 

• Political of India^ iSa6, Vol. II, p. 316. 

t Kev. J. Lung. Report on the Native Press in Hengal in Selections fron the 
Records of the Bengal Government^ No. XXVII, 1859, p. iii. 
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fully SIX years before the first Bcngrali Calendar was printed 
and published by natives in Calcutta.* This Calendar was the 
first of a seiitis which has continued in an unbroken line for 
83 years, and the 84th yearly issue of it was published only 
the other day — the new year’s day of the Hindus — from the 
same Samachar press, in an edition of 30,0 -.O copies — an un- 
usually lar^e number for an Indian publication. Within ten 
years after the opening of his press, Murzban piiblisheil, as we 
have seen, in 1822, the first native newspaper, the Samachar^ 
which, too, like his Calendar, or Punchang, still exists and thrives, 
though in quite different hands. He must have started all 
his concerns in auspicious moments, for all, his press, his paper, 
his Calendar, exist to the present day, and all in very good and 
flourishing condition. But unfortunately he himself reaped the 
fruits of liis entet prise for only a short time, as he came to 
grief over a commercial venture to which he was tempted by 
his pecuniary success as printer and journalist. After conduct- 
ing the Samachar for just ten years, he had to give it up to 
his creditors and to leave Bombay altogether and for ever, and 
seek safety and shelter in the neighbouring Portuguese settle- 
ment of Damaun, where he died fifteen years later in 1847. 
His journalistic and literary traditions have been continued and 
maintained to the present day by hissons and grandsons, who have 
owned other presses and other papers. One of his grandsons, 
Mr. Jehangir B. Murzban, is the editor and proprietor of 
another good native daily paper of the present day, and is 
also a popular and clever Gtijarati novelist. 

During the ten years that Fardoonji Murzban conducted the 
Samachar^ he was freely aided by Government as well as its 
officials. Mountstuart Elphinstone, a statesman in every way 
well inclined and friendly to Indians and heartily bent on 
advancing them in knowledge and influence in every proper 
way, specially encouraged Murzban’s enterprise, and gave it 
the material support of the extremely handsome annual 
subscription of 50 copies at Rs. 24 per copy. We find in 
the list of original subscribers given in the second number of 
the paper many eminent Anglo-Indian officials of those days, 
including Romer, Walker, and Ironside. Bu: for this Govern- 
ment encouragement and support, it is certain that such a 
paper could not have come into existence in those early days. 
And the Samachar showed very soon that it was worthy of 
such patronage. Government had no reason to be dissatisfied 
wiih its protege^ which, however, was never cringing in its tone. 
This character the paper has always kept up, till in our days 
its distinguishing characteristic of sobriety and independence 
of view, leaning to neither extreme, but maintaining the safe 


* Vidi Rev. J, Long in Calmtta RnUm 1830, p. 153. 
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and dignified via media^ has been many times noted and lauded 
by the public, as well as the authorities in the Annual Admi- 
iiLstration Reports and blue-bouks. 

Fdidoonji Murzban’s great helper was the famous Parsi 
Oriental scholar, Mulla Firoze, who was distinguished as 
poet, philosopher, critic and theologian in the first quarter of 
this century in Bombay, A man of as pure life and high 
character as wide and deep learning, Mulla Firoze was 
honoured by the most distinguished of his contemporai ies. 
Gcjvernors of Bombay like Jonathan Duncan and John Malcolm 
took delight in learning from him his specird lore, while his 
style and erudition were the theme of just praise by his 
brother scholars in India and Persia. In a happy moment 
Malcolm, who was proud to be called his pu[)il and disciple, and 
who always mentions him with honour, if not enthusiasm, in 
his woiks, suggested to him the idea of celebrating the event- 
ful and long reign of Geoige HI in Peisian poetry. Mulla 
Firoze executed the idea, and the famous George Namah is the 
splendid lesult. George III is immortalised in the East by 
this masterly poem, which comes up in many respects to P'lrdau^i's 
Sh ih Namah itself, and will live in the memory of Orientals 
longer and better than many a greater English sovereign. 

It is not surprising tliat, under such guidance, Murzban should 
have gone on smoothly and successfully vvitli his paper. He was 
the great Mulla’s disciple from his early days, and owed all his 
learning and much of his character and literary tastes to him. 
He published several learned Persian theological and philo- 
sophical books, like the Dabistan^ under his master’s guidance. 
But commercial misfortunes unfortunately overtook him, as we 
have >aid above ; and, at about the same time, he lost the Mulla's 
powerful support and influence owing to his death. 

The Samachdr passed into other hands, though the edi- 
toiial work was carried on for two years by a young man 
trained by himself, Mr. Temuiji Mirza, who died, at the 
early age of 26. in 1834. The next editor, Mr. Cowasji Mama, 
also died young, 32, but was editor for a longer period, 
seven years, till 1841. Under these two editors, as well as 
their two successors, the 5 a//mc//a/' sustained its early reputation 
fairly well. These latter were two Hindus, Janardhan Wasudev 
and his brother, Vinayek Wasudev, who both rose high in 
Government service later on, the former becoming acting Judge 
of the Bombay Supreme Court, the first native to sit on that 
Bench, and the latter rising tvi be the Oi iental Translator to 
Government, They were Mahratha Hindus, and it was a 
unique thing for such Hindus to edit a Gujarati newspaper 
owned by Parsis. But the Mahratha learned men in those days 
studied Gujarati well, an accomplishment which their successors 
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of to*day lack. Moreover, the Samathar, though always owned 
by Parsis and edited, with the above exception, by Pars! editors 
throughout its entire career, has been always a cosmopolitan 
paper, appealing to all sections of the native community of 
Western India. Hindus and Mahomedans read and find their 
views reflected in it as much as Parsis. It has kept clear 
of social and religious prejudices and all sectarian diflerences, 
and joins hands with all races and creeds on bioad political and 
literary ground. Tliere are other papers which may be said 
to appeal to particular sects and creeds. There is tlie Jami 
Jamshid for instance which is chiefly, if not solely, a Parsi paper, 
writing for Parsis and humouring their tastes and views. There 
is the Gujarati, which is solely a paper for the Hindus 
of Gujarat, writing for them, and occasionally, it must be 
said, writing down to their level of so-called orthodoxy, but 
really superstitious and pernicious nairow-mindedness and 
bigotry. There are special Mahomedan papers, which write 
more or less fanatic and bigoted stuff for the lower strata of 
their religionists — for the middle and higher classes are sen- 
sible enough to despise them. But the Bombay Samachar, 
while tied down to none of tliese sections, appeals to them all, 
and is tiopular with the entire native community. 

The twenty years between 1844 and 1864 were indifferent 
times for the press in Bombay. Many papers had sprung 
into existence after the Samachar \ but they were all drooping. 
The Chabook attempted to be lively by being grossly personal 
and occasionally indecent and even obscene. The Samachar, 
though it never fell so low, was in incompetent hands then, and 
merely existed. During the eight or ten years before 1864, it 
was at its lowest ebb, in the hands of a proprietor who was 
destitute of parts as well as energy. Turning over the files of 
those yeais, and remembering its early brilliant days, one 
involuntarily exclaims Quantum miitatus ab illo Hectare ! This 
historical paper was at its last gasp in 1864, and would 
have expired ingioiiously had it ni>t come into new hands. 
This proved its salvation, and, Phoenix-hke, it rose from its 
ashes and attained not only to its early greatness, but to a 
level far higher than that. 

It took a long time for the new proprietors to revive the 
moribund paper and infuse new life and vigour into it. When it 
came into the sole hands of its present prf>prietor, in 1870, its 
circulation was liardly 150 copies. In ten years it rose to 1,000 
copies. In 1881 the vernacular press all over India received 
a strong impetus from the liberal policy of Lord Ripon* 
The repeal of the Press Gagging Act of Lord L) ttoii 
of 1878, and many other concessions to the native pi ess 
on the part of the Government, encouraged it greatly. 
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Ever since that time the native press has grown in influence 
and power. The progress which it has made during the last 
sixteen years is greater tlian tliat made by it during its entire pre- 
vious existence of nearly sixty years. Not only has the number 
of papers more than doubled, but the older ones as well 
as the new comers appeal now to far larger circles of readers. 
The Bombay Presidency has profited the most by this revival 
in quality as well as quantity. Not only is the number of 
papers published in it larger than in any other province, but 
their tone and character are also higher, with, of course, some 
exceptions, of which so much has been heard and made re- 
cently. 

The Siimachar has participated to the full in this revival, 
and has more than kept pace with the times. It is not only that 
its circulation has grown much larger — it has more than 
trebled itself, rising from one thousand to three thousand five 
hundred in these sixteen years — , though this is also a very 
creditable feature of its progress ; but its influence has 
grown vastly also. It is now eminently the leading native 
paper in Western India, foremost among the large number, 
nearly 2oo, of the papers of various Kinds that issue from the 
presses of nearly every town in it. For a reflection of real 
native opinion on political matters this paper is invaluable. It 
is a pity that it publishes no English columns making its views 
known to the ruling class. The native press has a double func- 
tion to perform in India if it is to prove true to its high mission. 
It has to form and educate public opinion, av well as to reflect it. 
The native public have views of their own on most questions 
based on their previous knowledge, or rather ignorance and pre- 
judices. The tkity of an honest press is to graiiually inform 
them and wean them from such eironeons views. The most re- 
spectable among the Bombay papers have endeavoured to do 
this, and have been fairly successful. The most notable instance 
of a press succeeding in educating public opinion and thereby 
bringing about healthy, social and religious reforms, is that of 
the Pal si community. That community was in just as back- 
ward a condition as regards social and even some religious 
matters as the other native communities around them sixty 
years ago. It was a strong section of the Parsi press that was 
instrumental in leading it out of the mire of ohi superstition 
and prejudice and making it the enlightened and liberal com- 
munity tnat it now is. The Rust Goftar has the credit of having 
done a great part of this woik from its earliest days, when 
men who liave since become famous, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Sorabji Bengalee, and others, started this paper f(»r the express 
purpose of storming the stronghold of ancient prejudice and 
ignorance, down to our own time when the younger generation 
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of Parsis, with Its present able editor, Mr. K. N. KabrajI, have 
ccntinned with all iheir mi^ht the good woik o( their piede- 
ce.KSors and have crowned it witli success. It is a pity that a 
small section of the press should prostitute itself to the base 
purposes of ignorant and inteiested reaction and try to undo 
the good lesults of enlightened reformers. This section has 
never been impoitant, but it is poweiful in its small way for 
mischief by pandering to the worst tastes and sentiments of old 
bigotry and fuiaticisin- 

The Samachar has also done a great deal to help the cause of 
reform among Parsis. But this is not its chief work, because, 
though conducted by Parsis, it aims, as said above, to be a paper 
for all classes and creeds. Its chief strength is in its pcliiics, 
Tluse are, of course, the politics of what may be called the 
“ Opposition.’* Fioin its very nature, an h* nest native press must 
be always “ in opposil ion,”as has been well put by the late acting 
Lientenant-Govei IK r cif, Bengal. Mr. Stevens. And, as such, it 
must chiefly criticise. The S^nnachar is ciitical, like most native 
papers. lUit it would be a great mistake to suppose that its 
ciiticism is of the kind to which many of these latter are 
addicted. The Savtachar ciiticises Government measuies 
freely and povvei fully ; but veiy seldt-m unfairly or in a 
carping manner. Bound to look rather at public questions and 
the coiuiuct of the British Government from the Indian jub- 
jects’ point of view, it cannot of couise sympathise wiili the 
Imperialist policy of the rulers. One can almost see from the 
editorials of this paper that the writer feels constrained to 
differ from the authorities, and would very willingly agree with 
them if he could in any honest way. The financial policy and 
the fiontier policy are the chief points on which it criticises 
the Government ; and it is not easy to see how any lionest 
native critic can possibly approve of either. The native 
press has many grievances ; but they are all as a shadow 
by the side of the terrible reality of Indian finance. And 
native journalists cannot be honest if they do not rai.se their 
voice against this ; even eminent Anglo-Indian and English 
critics have done so in no faltering tone. 

But there are ways of criticising and opposing. Many native 
papers adopt a wild leckless tone while doing this, not out of 
wanlonness in most cases, as is alleged, but out of helplessness 
and the bitterness coming of despair. But these papers 
find no severer cen.sor than their contemporary of the 
Samachar, It was only very recently, during the agitation over 
the Poona Pi ess vagarie.s, that it published a remaikable series 
of ai tides on native papers, exposing their real defects and 
pointing out to the Government how to remedy them. It 
must be said that the Samachar has itself done much to remedy 
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some of them and to raise the tone of its younger con- 
temf;oraiies, A first-class well-conducted cential paper is a 
great living example to the whole press, which, consciously 
or iinconscioush’, is giadually influenced by it. The healthy 
influence of the Sanvuhar is felt by the entire Gujarati section of 
the Bombay press. Unfortunately it cannot reach the 
Mahratha section, as its lariguage is diffeient. The Gujarati 
native press is not consideied now by its worst ciitics 
so faulty in tone as the Mahiatha ; and one chief reason of this 
is ihrit it has at the centre a leading pai>er of eminent sobriety 
of judgment and modeiation of tone like the Samachar^ as an 
exemplar and a check, while the latter has no such model. 

A few words may be said heie about the man who has 
brought this paper to its present height and rendered such a 
signal service to the cau^^e of journalism in India. Mr. Man- 
eckji Baijorji Minochf^r-H('mji, its present editor and proprie- 
toi, to whom entirely is due the credit of making the Sdmachar 
such an influential and successful paper, has been a joutnalist 
from his early years. Born in 1841, he joined the ranks of 
the piess at the early age of twenty, and, after editing one or 
two minor papers, became connected with his present paper in 
1864, and its sole piopnetor in 1870. Ever since, he has devoted 
himself entirely to his paper with a singleness of purpose and 
strength of will tliat are remaikable. He is a tiue jcmmalist 
and has studiously kept himself out of prominent public life. 
Though taking a keen inteiest in politics for more than a wliole 
generation, he is not a polit'cian like the Cc>ngre«;s men or some 
other native edit^us. A man (d his talents and character would 
have taken a high rank among the public men of the day in 
Bombay ; but Mr. Mancckji has chosen to influence and form 
public opinion thiongh his paper, lalher than figure, like some 
of liis contemporaries, on the platfoim. He takes a keen in- 
terest in the municipal affairs of Bombay ; and the shoitcomings 
of the city in this matter have no severer critic than him. Duiing 
the plague he was the principal assailant of the incapable Munici- 
pal Corporation of Bombay, leading popular opinion with him, and 
did much to help Goveininent when it took the management of 
plague ineasuics into its own hands. European foieign politic.saie 
also a speciality of l)is, though this is ratlier stiange {or a native 
editor. His articles on this subject in \\\^ Samathar aie extremely 
able and show wide reading and good judgment. In fact, in 
this matter especially, he leads the entiie Gujarati press, which 
takes its views chiefly, if not solely, from him ; many of the 
papers simply copying his articles in their erdumns. Mr. 
Maneckji is a brilliant writer of fiction. His Daiurdoo series 
of novels of Parsi social life arc very popular, and have done 
much to reform Parsi manners and customs. We shall have 
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occasion to treat of the«e excellent novels in a later article on 
modern Gujarati novelists, as the novel has become an im- 
portant blanch of the litci atnre <if W**stern India, and has been 
productive of much good among the natives. He has also 
written poetry, and has taken gieat pains to cultivate and deve- 
lop Indian music. Hut his best woik is \\\^ Bomboy Sofnachar, 
that by wliich he has influenced *the present, and will be best 
remembered in the futine. 

We have dwelt with some length on the excellent qualities 
of this leading paper, not so much to do justice to a deserving 
journal, as to show that the native press, if judged by its best 
exponent, is liighly lespectable, sober, and sour.d ; and that 
Government has only to encouia<?e it further in order to im- 
prove it still inoie. Mr. Stephen Wlicelcr, in an article on the 
“Indian Native Press"’ ten ycais ago, lecommended to Go- 
vernment a policy cjf conciliation and encouragement towards 
it ; and recent events have only strengthened tlie necessity of 
such a policy. Hithei to, said he, “our policy has been 
either to leave the native press seveiely alone, or to check 
sedition by the strong measuies of Loid Lytton’s Vernacular 
Press Act, That Act being no longer in force, we shall be wise 
to tiy another plan, offering such advantages to well-ci nducted 
papers as will induce them to legaid abstenti()n from libels, 
whether on the State or on individuaN, as an essential condition 
of remunerative journalism.*"* G<‘Veinmcnt recognition and en- 
couragement of papers like the Bombay Samachnr can be pro- 
ductive of the highest good both to the public and to the 
native press itself. The latter will have no reason then to 
plead the indifference of tl.e highest authoiitics to its merits 
as justification (jf the bittciness of some of its members, Hy 
supplying correct information promptly to the native papers 
at tlie same time as to the Anglo-lndirin papers — partiality in 
this matter is one of the chief causes of iriitation to the foimer 
— Government will not only be strictly fair and consideiate to 
the native press, but also be l<»oking to its own peace of mind 
and comp()suie. In this connection the advice which that able 
Madras journalist, Bruce Norton, offered forty years ago to 
the Goveinment as regards Anglo-Indian papers, may be offered 
now to the authoiities with lespcct to the native press. “I 
am quite ceitain said he, “tliat if the old jealousy of the 
entire press be abandoned, and a totally opposite policy in- 
augurated, Government cannot fail to be the gainer by the 
bargain. In almost eveiy case that I remember, explanation 
has bet-n to its advantage. It complains that the press wiiter 
acts on half tiuths; why not supply the other lialf, now so 
carefully kept under the secretarir«t lock and key? Thus, the 
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Government would have the benefit of hearing questions dfs- 
cu‘-sed in every possible aspect, in«*tead of deciding upon argu- 
ments emanating fiom one and the same point, while publicity 
could nr)t but enhance the credit of a Government, whose boast 
is that their intentions are good.”* 

Government have learnt now the wisdom of a policy of 
frankness and confidence towaids the press from the marked 
impiovcment bioiight about by such a policy in the Anglo- 
Indian press dining the last forty or fifty years. Why not 
pursue the same policy towards the native pi ess, at least for 
a time, and watch its lesults. They cannot but be beneficial to 
both sides: gieater consideration shown to native urnalists 
will certainly not spoil them. Till now, they have been spoilt 
chiefly by the w'ant f‘f it. The State has many opportunities of 
recognising journalistic ability, and it has recognised it in the 
case of many Anglo-Indian jouinalists and even proprietors of 
journals. How is it that no native journalist has never received 
any maik of Goveinment favour as such, not even a C. I. E. ? 

R. P. Karkaria. 
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Art. III.— our WEST INDIA COLONIES : THEIR 
PRESENT CONDITION, AND THEIR PROSPECTS. 

Report of the West India Royal Commission, with Subsidiary 
Report by D. Morris, Esq., D. Sc., C. M. G. (Assistant Director 
of the Royal Gardens, Kew) ; presented to Parliament by 
command of Her Majesty: London 1897. 

P erhaps the most important thing Mr. Chamberlain has 
yet achieved is the inquiry into the conditions and pros- 
pects of the sugar-growing West India Colonies, which was 
instituted in December 1896 by the appointment for the pur- 
pose of a Royal Commission, whose report was published early 
in the following October. The state of these colonies had been 
going from bad to worse, but it was not apparent how, without 
flying altogether in the face of Free Trade, it could be ameli- 
orated. Owing to the enormous production of bounty-fed beet- 
root sugar in France and Germany, and its unrestricted free 
importation into the United Kingdom, it had become impossi- 
ble to sell there the cane sugars produced in our West India 
Colonies at remunerative prices ; but, the buyers having be- 
come accustomed to cheap sugar, and having so far attained 
to Mr. Bright's ideal — a free breakfast table — it seemed useless 
to think of aiding our colonists by either bounties or counter- 
vailing import duties. But why these colonists, with a better 
raw material, and cheaper labour, had failed in the competition 
with the European producers of beet sugar was not clear. It 
was evident that the conditions of the case must be ascertained 
by a thorough inquiry before any attempt could be made to 
devise remedies for the unfortunate state of the industry. Mr. 
Chamberlain therefore obtained the appointment of a Royal 
Commission of Inquiry, and took care that it should be effici- 
ently manned and equipped. The Members of the Commission 
were General Sir Henry Wylie Norman, G. C. B., G. C. M. G., 
C.I.E,, Sir Edward Grey, Baronet, M. P., and Sir David Barbour, 
K.C.SJ., and the Secretary was Mr. S^^dney B. Olivier, B. A. 
Mr. D. Morris, D. Sc., C. M. G., the Assistant Director of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, was attached by Mr. Chamberlain to the 
Commissioners as botanical and agricultural expert, though not 
named in the proclamation. 

The Commission under the Royal Sign Manual was dated 
the 22nd December, 1896, and states that it was issued 
upon representations which had been made by the Governors 
and Legislative Bodies, and by inhabitants, of those of the 
West India Colonics in which the cultivation and production 
VOL, CVl.] 16 
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of sugar forms the chief industry, and provides subsistence, 
directly or indirectly, for a large propoilion of the poi)iilaiion, 
that the sugar industry there was in a state of extreme 
depression and that it could no longer be canied on except at 
a loss. Many sugar estates, it Srdd, vveie being abandoned 
and thrown out of cultivcition, and if the depression continued, 
many more estates would shortly be abandoned, and thus dis- 
tress was and would be caii‘^cd among the labouring population, 
including large numbers of East Indian Immigrants, and this 
depression wtnild destroy the general prosperity of those colonics, 
and render it impossible for them unassisted to provide for their 
own government and administration. This state of things, it 
was urged, had been mainly caused by the com[)ctition of sugar 
produced under a system of bounties ado|)ted in some European 
couiitiies, and which had recently been greatly extended. It 
being therefore expedient that full and authentic information 
should beobtaimd as to the facts and causes of the alleged 
depression of the Sugar Industry in these Colonics, and the 
general condition and prospects of that industiy and of the 
colonics generally in connexion therewith, tlic distinguished 
persons above named were aopointed to make full and dili- 
gent inquiry into the condition and prospects of certain of onr 
Colonies in the VV(?st Indies in which sugar is produced, name- 
ly, our Colonies of Jamaica, British Guiana, Trinidad and 
Tobag, Baibadoes, Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and the 
Leeward Islands, and to ‘'Uggest such nu^a-'ures as apjiear to 
you best calculated to restore and maintain the piospeiity of 
those Colonics, and of their inhaoitants, and we do liMcby 
charge and command all Our Officers, Civil and Militai)’, 
and our faithful subjects, and all otheis iidiahiting the said 
several C(doiiies and their icspective Dependencies, that in 
their several places*, and according to their seveial powers and 
opportunities, they be aiding to you in the execution of this 
Our Commission/' 

A letter subsequently written to Sir Henry Norman by 
Mr. Chamberlain, dati d the 5*h Jaimaiy itSp/, is prefixed 
to the repoit, and in it aie stateii inoie fully than in the 
‘Commission’ itself some of the points to which the Go- 
vernment wislicd the inquiry to be diiccted. The first subject 
to be considered was slated to be — wliclher the sugar industiy 
in the colonics in question was in fact in danger of extinc- 
tion, in connexion with which question it w ould be neccssaiy 
to ascertain what weie the causes of the ilepicssion and 
whether they were temporal y 01 peimaiient ; wliether they 
included malteis independent of the competition of sugar 
produced under Bounty systems, such as extravagance in 
nianagement, imperfection in the piocesses of manufacture. 
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inadequate supervision consequent upon absentee ownership, 
and, if so, whether tlie removal of these causes would enable it 
to bj carried on profitably notwithstanding such competition. 
A further subject ot the inquiry, Mr. Chamberlai[» said, w<iuld 
be wl^ethcr in the eveiTt of the f)ro(luction of ugar in lliese 
colonies being discontinued 01 considerably diminished, other 
industries could replace it and be carried on piofitably, and 
could supply employment for tlie labouring population. If 
such industries could be indicated, it would also be desirable 
to ascertain whether they could be established in time to 
meet any existing crisis. Mr, Chamberlain also said that 
it was of great importance to ascertain what effect the total 
or partial extinction of the sugar industiy would be likely 
to have upon the condition of the labouring classes and 
upon the revenue of the colonies concerned, whether any 
lo'is of revenue could be to any matciial extent met by 
reduction of public expenditure, and whether these colonics 
would be able to provide the necessary cost of administra- 
tion, including the relief of unem[)lo) ed and necessitous 
pcisons, without subvention from the Mother counliy. If 
it appeared that such subventions would be necessary, Her 
Majesty '.s Government, Mr. Chamhcilain said, would be glad 
to be furnished with the Commissioner's opinions as to their 
probable amount. 

Finally it was hoped that the Commissioners would 
find it possible to complete their inquiry in the colonics 
within a period not exceeding four months, and, in older 
to facilitate their movements, the consent of the Admiralty 
had, it was said, been obtained to place a gunboat at their 
service. Tliis last was a happy thc»ughi. hu', being able to 
move about among the islands independently ol private vessels, 
the Commissioners were in the colonics only about forty-six 
days, and were able to go at once, on the completion of their 
local investigations to New York, whcic they made some in- 
formal investigations as to circumstances affecting West Indian 
trade, and took steps to obtain information icgaiding the beet 
sugar industry in the United States, before sailing for Liver- 
pool. They were absent from England just three months. 
Some impatience was expressed in the newspaper press because 
the Commissioners did not submit their report soon after 
they got home ; but they had a good deal of additional work to 
do before they could frame it, and the perusal of the Illue Kook, 
which contains a subsidiary report by Dr. Morris of greater 
length than that of the Commissioners, and some twenty ela- 
borate statistical tables and diagrams prepared by Mr. Olivier, 
the Secretary, shows that all concerned in its production must 
have worked hard to complete it so soon. 
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The Commissioners met in London just a week after the 
Commission was issued, and took evidence from selected wit- 
nesses till the 7th January 1897. The voyage to Georgetown 
in British Guiana occupied a fortnight. They left that Colony 
in H. M. S. Talbot on the 6th February, and visited suc- 
cessively the island colonies of Grenada, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, 
Trinidad, Tobago, St, Lucia, Dominica, Montserrat, Antigua, St. 
Kitts, Nevis, and Jamaica, and in each colony they prosecuted 
inquiries. As already mentioned, they reached England, via 
New York, on the ist May ; and between the nth and 28th of 
that month they examined, in London, some further witnesses 
who were in a position to help them with their inquiry, and 
received valuable information from Mr. A. E. Bateman, Deputy 
Controller-General of the Commercial, Statistical, and Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade. They held in all forty- 
five formal meetings to receive oral evidence, and examined 
three-hundred and eighty witnesses of all classes and occupa- 
tions. Among the evidence last taken was that of an im- 
portant deputation from the sugar refiners of the United 
Kingdom; who complained that their business had been 
seriously injured by the higher bounties given Continental 
Governments on the export of refined than on raw beet sugar. 
The Governor of Mauritius having forwarded to the Colonial 
Secretary a resolution of the Legislative Council, complaining 
of the effect of the Continental bounties, the Commissioners 
took evidence of persons acquainted with the sugar industry 
in Mauritius and Queensland, the circumstances of which differ 
on various respects from those of the V/est Indies. The oral 
evidence given publicly in London and in the Colonies, to- 
gether with documentary matter, is recorded in Appendix C.* 
Certain shy witnesses were examined confidentially. Many 
papers were sent in by private persons ; but the Commissioners 
have had to exercise discretion in selecting for publication only 
those which were relevant and not repetition of what had 
been already sufficiently stated. For want of shorthand- 
writers, the verbal evidence given in some of the Colonies could 
not be taken down in full ; but the Secretary prepared sum- 
maries for submission with the report. 

Regarding the Scheme of their Report the Commissioners 
say : — 

9. The condition and prospects of your Majesty’s West Indian possessions 
in which sugar is produced vary very materially in the dilTerent Colonies, and 
it will, therefore, be necessary that we should deal separately, and at some 
length, with each Island and with British Guiana ; but before doing so it will be 
convenient to consider certain general questions which aflect all the sugar-pro- 
ducing Colonies, inasmuch as depression of greater or less intensity exists in 

* Appendix C. occupies 3 Volumes : Vol. 1 contains 213 pages, Vol. 11 » 65 
pages and Vol. HI 429 pages. 
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all of them, and is due to the operation of the same set of causes. These 
Reiieral question-! will be discussed in Parti of our Report. In Part II we 
shall deal separately with the different Colonies, and Part III will contain a 
summary of our final conclusions, with such further remarks as may appear 
to us to be necessary ; and, also, our replies to the questions addressed to us 
by your Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies.” 

It will be convenient to summarise the Report under the 
heads adopted by the Commissioners. 

PART I.— General Questions. 

/. — Economic Condition of the West India Colonies. 

These Colonies are all situated within the tropics, and 

Situation, characteristics extend from British Guiana in the 
and general resources. south-east to Jamaica in the south- 

west, through 20 degrees of longitude and 15 of latitude. They 
may, as a whole, be described as eminently suited both by 
climate and by soil for the growth of special tropical products. 
In some of them cattle and horses can be profitably reared 
for local use ; but the savannas in the interior of British 
Guiana, which are said to be well suited for this purpose, 
cannot be utilised, for want of means of access from the coast. 
There is no prospect of manufacturing industries being estab- 
lished on any considerable scale. Nor is any mineral wealth 
of importance known to exist, except the asphalt obtained 
from the Pitch Lake of Trinidad and the gold of Britisii 
Gniana. Articles of human food can be readily grown, and 
the necessaries of existence are therefore secured to the labour- 
ing classes ; but there is no foreign market for such produce 
of any importance. For articles of food which can only be 
produced in temperate climes, and for manufactured goods, 
including clothes, and, generally, for the purchase of imports 
of any kind, these possessions of the Crown are dependent on 
being able to find a profitable foreign market for their special 
trbpical products. It is, moreover, only by means of such 
an export trade that the population can be maintained in such 
a condition of prosperity as will permit of sufficient revenue 
being raised to meet the cost of a civilised Government.*' But, 
the Commissioners note, as a qualification of this general 
statement, that in British Guiana the production of alluvial 
gold is already of considerable importance, and operations are 
being carried on there for the extraction of gold from quartz 
reefs. The special causes of the present depression having 
only become seriously operative only within tlie last fifteen 
years, the tables of statistics begin with the year 1882. 

In former times the prosperity of the West Indies depended 
Extent of dependence on almost entirely Oil the production of 
the Sugar Industry. sugar and rum. But for many years 

the sugar industry has, from various causes, been growing less 
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profitable than it used to be, and cocoa and fruit have been 
grown and exported to a considerable extent from some of the 
islands. The following table shows approximately for the 
year 1896, the exports of each Golony, and that most of them 
aic still greatly dependent on the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane. 


Colony or I'^l£ln(^. 

Total ExporlR 
of Produce 
and Manu- 
factures of 
ihe Colony, 
1896. 

Exports of 
the Products 
of hugar 
Cane hugar, 
Kum, and 
Molasses. 

Percentages 
of Sugar- 
Cane Pro- 
ducts in total 
Exports. 


£ 

£ 


Jamaica* 

1,700,000 

300,000 

18 

lintibh (iuiana 

1,814,000 

1,280,000 

(1,280,000) 

704 

Voiti.'^li Guiana, excluding Gold 

('.SSS.ooo) 

( 944 ) 

"I'rinidad ... ... .. ] 

1,363,000 

773,000 

57 

'lobago 

20,000 

7,000 

35 

H.'iibadoes 

577,000 

558,000 

97 

Grenada 

182,000 

Nil 


hi. Lucia 

85,000 

63,000 

74 

St. Vincent 

^ 7,000 

24,000 

42 

Antigua 

127,000 

119,000 

9 i 4 

.St. Kitl<-Nevi^ ... 

109.000 

105,000 

964 

Dominica 

48.000 

7 000 

*5 

Monlseiral 

24,o<to 

15,000 

62 

'J oial for all Colonies 

Total, excluding lainaica and Gold 

£ 6,100,000 

£ 

53 

from llnli-h Guiana 

3,945,000 

2,951,000 

75 


The total value of the Sugar products exported was about 
250,000, of the Rum £ 265 , 000 , and of the Molasses 
;^i95,ooo. The Commissioners observe that in most of these 
Colonics the products of the sugar-cane, though they are now 
valued at prices much below those which prevailed a few 
years ago, still form by far the larger portion of the total ex- 
ports of native produce. Also, that the gravity of the im- 
mediate danger to the welfare of each Colony which would 
arise from a failure of the sugar-cane industry may, for practi- 
cal purposes, be measured by the proportion which the 
exports of sugar, rum, and molasses bear to the total exports 
of that Colony ; but that in such an event the welfare of 
each Colony would in the long run depend on the 
extent to which it might be found possible to establish other 
industries. 

** The figurea given for Jamaica are estimated, as the official returns were not 
complete. 
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II.— Prospects of the Sugar industry. 

The Fall in the prices of Sugar Products. 

In spite of the recent appearance of cane disease, the West 
Indian Colonies appear to be practically as well suited as ever 
for the production of sugar and associated products, and the 
present depression is due solely to the fall in prices of these 
commodities, especially of sugar, the most important of them. 
Fiom a table, given in the report, of the aveiage prices at which 
refined and unrefined sugar zvi te tmpoited into the United King^ 
do III in each of the last 16 years^ deduced from the declared 
quantities and values of the imports^ furnished to the cominis'- 
sioners, by Mr, A. E. Bateman of the board of Trade^ it appears 
that these had fallen as shown in this abstract, the first two 
and the last years onl}/ being given. 


Yoais. 

Refined and Candy. 

Unrefined. 

Lump*;, or 
Loc-vves 

Ollier Sorts 

Beetroot 

I Cane & other 

1 Sort.s. 


Per Cwt. 

Per Cwt. 

Per Cwt, 

1 

Per Cwt. 

1S81 

s. 

2893 


S. 

2172 

s. 

' S’ 

1S82 

2914 

2803 

2115 

2109 

1S96 

'<75 

>3-33 


io'85 


The average values for the current year, up to date, were not 
obtainable, but the commissioners give the following statement 
of London prices current for landed sugars on the 6th Augu’^t, 
under an analogous classification .* — 


Refined and Candy. 

Unrefined, 

Cubes. 

Gianulated. 

Beet (94% pol.) 

Cane 96^ pol. 

13J. ^d. 

ll.r. 

8^. I o^r/. 

9 ^. yi. 


This great fall in the price of sugar has rendered sugar-cane 
cultivation unprofitable for the time being, and the Commis- 
sioners say they are unable to find any good grounds for 
holding that any material rise in price is likely to occur in the 
immediate future. As a matter of fact, the prices for 1897 
have ranged much below those of any previous year, and, con- 
currently with the fall in the price of sugar there has been a 
heavy fall in the prices of molasses and rum. The value of 
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Demerara rum has declined from 2s. 4}d. per gallon in 1891 to 
IS. ojd. per gallon in 1896, and the value of molasses has 
fallen, in Barbadoes and Antigua, in a few years, fiom 40 to 6 
cents a gallon, or even less. 

B 

Probable course of Prices under present conditions. 

The yearly production of sugar estimated to have been 
thrown on the markets of the world during each of the last 
1 5 years, exclusive of sugar produced and consumed in such 
countries as India and China, has fluctuated considerably, but 
has greatly increased. The Board of Trade have furnished 
figures for 1882 to 1894 follow: — 

Countries 1882 1894 

Tons Tons 

Total from Cane>growning countries ... 2,016,084 3,437^774 

Europe ••• 1,783,200 3,840,256 

Total ... 3,799,284 7, *78, 030 

and Mr. C. Czatnilcow for the years 1894-95 to 1896-97 * 

1894.9s 1895-96 1896-97 

Tons Tons Tons 

Beet ... ... ... 4,792,000 4.285,000 4,950,000 

Cane ... ... ... 3f 139,000 2,605,000 2,524,000 

Total ... 7i93i|Ooo 6,890,000 7, 474, 000 

The Commissioners say that to this great increase in the 
total production of sugar, chiefly of beet sugar, must the 
fall in prices be mainly attributed, though this increase has 
been accompanied by a progressive economy in production. 
The production of beet sugar has been stimulated by the 
grant of bounties, and within the past year Germany and 
Austria have doubled their bounties on the export of sugar, 
and France has very largely increased hers. The bounties 
vary in amount at the present time from about £4. los. a ton 
in France to £i 5^. and £i 15^., on raw and refined sugar, res- 
pectively, in Germany. The total production of European 
bounty-fed sugar in 1895-96 is estimated to have been more 
than 60 per cent, of the total production of sugar of all 
kinds dealt with in the great markets of the world. The pro- 
portion of beet sugar would not have been so high in this 
year, but for a falling off in the production of cane sugar in 
Cuba^ to the extent of about three-fourths of a million tons, 
a falling off the effects of which are equally conspicuous in 
the estimate for 1896-97, which shows a still higher propor- 
tion of beet sugar; but this shortcoming on the part of 
Cuba may not be permanent. 

* The statistical year of the Sugar Trade is from ist September to 1st 
August. 
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United 

legislation. 


States tariff 


The production of sugar in the United States of America, 
being protected by a high import duty, and in some States 
by a bounty on the production of beet sugar, is increasing. 
The production of tlie latter sort is expected to increase the 
most, and to attain such dimensions, that perhaps the time 
will come when the United States will produce all the sugar 
they can consume. 

Other countries besides those that produce beet artificially 
stimulate the production of sugar. Thus the Government 
of Queensland guarantees principal and interest on debentures, 
not exceeding ;^5oo,OOo as a maximum, issued for the 
construction of factories, and Argentina has taken steps to 
give direct bounties on exportation. British Guiana and 
Trinidad contribute from their several revenues a portion of 
the cost of importing Indian labour for employment on 
the sugar estates. In the United States countervailing duties 
have quite recently been imposed on bounty-fed sugar, in addi- 
tion to the very high import duty levied on all sugars, which 
some people think may benefit the West Indian Colonies. 

But the Commissioners think this may 
result in favour of the States grown 
beet sugar. Up to last July the rate 
of duty on West Indian sugar imported into the United 
States was 40 per cent ad valorem; but by the new tariff law 
50 per cent has been superadded. 

Economies in production of both beet and cane sugar have 
been effected by discoveries of new 
processes and invention of new machi- 
nery ; and improved strains of the 
successful. Germany is paying great 
and manufacture. New fields, such as 
Egypt and Argentina, are being opened 
up, with the advantages of virgin soil 
and matured experience in manufac- 
turing processes. The accumulation of capital is proceeding 
so rapidly that money is available for even the exten.sion of 
sugarcane cultivation, and it is a notable fact, the Commi- 
sioners say, “that, although between 1882 and 1894 the 
production of beet sugar rose from 1,783,200 tons to 3,840,256 
tons, the production of cane sugar increased during the 
same period from 2,016,084 tons to 3,437,774 tons, or by 
70 per cent. 

The rapid and large increase in the production of beet 
sugar in Europe, from 1,783,200 tons 
in 1882 to 2,545,389 in 1885, resulted in 
a heavy fall in the price of sugar, and 
great dcpiession in the West Indies. In 1886 there was a 


Cheapening 

tion. 


of produc- 


beet plant have been 
attention to cultivation 


Extension of fields 
production. 


for 


Fluctuation 
tion and price. 


in produc- 
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temporary decrease in the production of beet sug^ar, followed 
by a rise in price and a revival in the West Indies. In 1894 
and 1S95 there was again rapid increase in production, a fall 
in price, and severe depiession of the industr)', which still 
coiUiiiiies ; hut, the conditions being not now the same, and 
the rates of bounty in Continental States having been greatly 
raised, a recovery in pi ice, such as occurred in 1885-86, cannot 
be louked for. 

After the intention to increase the German and Austrian boun- 
ties was anncnincrd, the price (>f sugar fell by much more than 
the amount of the increase ; and theie has been a slow but conti- 
nuous fall since the inci eased bounties came into operation. 
The development of demand created by fall in price and growth 
of population, is restricted by the high taxation levied on sugar 
iu many foreign countries, and, for the reasons already given, 
the Commissioners have come to the conclusion that, if mattcis 
arc allowed to remain as they are, no consideiable or perma- 
nent rise in the price of sugar can be counted on. They say 
(para. 35) : 

III dealing separately at a later stage with the seveial Colonies, we 
shall endeavour to show in some detail the present condition of the sugar 
industry in each, as well as the prospects which lie before that Colonv, if 
the position of the sugar-cane industiy does not improve ; but, dealing 
broadly with the whole question, we may say at once that, looking to the 
low puces now pievai'ing, and to the probabilities as to the future of prices 
which we have just discussed, the sugar-cane industi y of the West Indies 
is thieatenen wuh such leduciion in the immediate futuie as may not in 
some of the Colonies, diffei very greatly fiom extinction, and must seriously 
affect all cf iliem, with the single exception of Grenada, which no longer 
produces sugar for export.” 

ill. — Consequences of a Failure of the Sugar Industry. 

Tlie immediate result would be want of employment for the 
labouring classes, and further reduction of rates of wages. The 
public revenue would fall off, and would not meet the absolute- 
ly necessary public expenditure of some of the Colonies, includ- 
ing interest on debt; additional outlay would have to be in- 
curred in providing for the population by emigration or other- 
wise, and the general standard of living would be lamentably 
reduced in the sugar Colonies. The islands likely to suffer 
most are Baibados, St. Vincent, Antigua, St. Kitts-Nevis, 
Montserrat, and probably St. Lucia ; but none would escape 
except Grenada. British Guiana would also suffer severely, 
and the problem to be dealt with in that Colony might prove 
to be one of exceptional difficulty. Jamaica and Trinidad 
have other resources, and the export of sugar from Dominica 
has already been reduced to less than one-sixth of the total 
export value. The repatriation of tliose East Indian immi- 
grants in British Guiana and Trinidad who have a right to a 
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fiec passage to India, might involve a large expenditure, which 
must fall upon the public funds, as the sugar estates could not 
bear it. The present condition of such an island as Tobago 
illustrates the s^-rious character of the problem that must arise 
if theie should be a collapse of the sugar industry. As ex- 
ports of sugar have already much decreased, though the resi- 
dent p(!pulati(in manages to live, a considerable pioportion is 
driven to other i-lands* in search of vvoik, and the possible 
revenue is barely sufficient to meet necessary expenditure. 
New roads cannot be made, and existing roads cannot be kept 
in repair. 

iv. — Measures to he adopted in view of the threatened failure 
of the Sugar Industry, 

The remedies which may be applied may be discussed 
under : — 

(rt.) The restoration of the sugar industry to a condition 
in which it can be profitably carried on. 

(b.) The substitution of other and profitable agricultural 
industiies for the cultivation of the sugar-cane. 

{c,) The adoption of subsidiaiy measures which may 
assist in pieventing or alleviating the strain which 
is about lo be experienced by the Colonies in ques- 
tion, such as greater economy in public expendi- 
ture, the promotion of emigration from places 
where the pt»pulation is excessive, and, generall)^, 
the encouragement of all measures having a tenden- 
cy to maintain the well-being of the population. 

Of these remedies the first would be the only completely 
efficient one. Some measures under head {b) and (c) may seem 
applicable to some of the Col(‘nies, but others are so widely 
applicable that they are dealt with in Part I of the Report. 
To (a) the Commissioners devote 65 paragraphs, occupying 
nine pages of their report. 

They think that the abolition of the bounties now given by 
certain countries on the export of beet sugar would not much 
affect the price, the fall in which is mainly due to a lowering of 
the cost of production of both beet and cane-sugar ; and for 
that reason they do not concur in the argument that the reduc- 
tion is such a source of gain to the Eiitish Empire as a whole, 
that it would be wrong to tiy to bring about the abolition : by 
far the gi eater portion of the fall in price is not due to the 
existence of bounties, and would not be lost if they were 
abolished. Some British industiies possess an advantage 
over their foieign compclitois owing to the low price of sugar 
in the United Kingdom ; but the difference between the high 
price in foreign countries and the low price in England is due 
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far more to the high internal taxation and prohibitive customs 
duties levied in the former than tb the effect of the bounties in 
lowering the price here. The internal taxation in Germany is 
£10 per ton, and in France £24 per ton, with surtaxes on 
foreign sugar. 

The Commissioners say that the benefit which the British 
Empire, as a whole, derives from any lowering of the price of 
sugar by bounties is too dearly purchased by the injury done 
to a limited class, namely, the West Indian and other subjects 
dependent on the sugar industry. And the bounty system 
has introduced an element of uncertainty into the sugar indus- 
try which hjis helped to shake its credit. The industry in the 
West Indies has no credit, and the fear that bounties may be 
increased, and prices be thus further lowered, would prevent a 
revival of credit in the event of a rise in price taking place. 
Under any circumstances, the days of large profits have passed 
away ; and in the parts of the West Indies less suitable for the 
production of sugar, even the abolition of bounties would pro- 
bably fail to produce permanent prosperity. But in certain other 
parts the abolition would render it possible to maintain profita- 
bly a large proportion of the present area of sugar-cane cultiva- 
tion. The Commissioners, therefore, have no hesitation in 
recommending the Government to aim at the abolition of the 
bounty system, at the cost of some sacrifice, if it promised to be 
really effective and not involving disproportionate evils. Dan- 
ger is, however, involved in the present protective policy of the 
United States, which is the best, and the natural market for 
West Indian sugar. The Commissioners think that the com- 
mercial rivalry between the Continental nations is too keen to 
permit of their combining against the United Kingdom, and, 
after the sugar-cane industry has been extinguished, abolish- 
ing the bounty system and putting on export duties, so as to 
raise the price of sugar unduly. 

Imposition of Countervailing Duties on Beet Sugar, 

This question involves m'any complex considerations, and 
the Commissioners find themselves unable to calculate the 
exact effect on the West Indies of countervailing duties on 
bounty-fed sugar imported into the United Kingdom. The 
bounties are granted on different systems in different countries, 
they vary very much in amount, and they are subject to altera- 
tion. The German beet sugar is a specially important factor in 
the sugar market, the total export having been 911,891 tons in 
the year ended the 31st August 1896. Up to that time the 
German bounty on refined sugar was ijs, 6 d. a ton, and on 
raw sugar 125. 6 d,, and the proportion of refined sugar to raw 
was increasing. In 1894-95 it was 39 per cent., but in 1895-96 
44 per cent. The imports of raw beet sugar into the United 
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Kingdom from all countries for the last 12 years, though fluc- 
tuating, were on the whole nearly stationary ; but those of re- 
fined beet sugar increased from 152,000 tons in 1885 t6 738,000 
tons in 1896,. Other facts and considerations also lead the 
Commissioners to conclude that it would be a hopeless task to 
determine to what extent the fall in price due to bounties, 
which itself they cannot calculate, would be counteracted by 
the imposition of countervailing import duties. In order to be 
effective in restoring prosperity to the West Indian sugar in- 
dustry, these duties must have the effect of raising the price of 
sugar to an extent which would cost consumers in the 
United Kingdom at least two millions sterling a year, a tax 
which the Commissioners say would be ,out of proportion 
to the interests involved in the maintenance of that 
industry. On the other hand, “account must be taken 
of the revenue the duties would produce, and the remission of 
taxation on some article of general consumption which would 
be possible. But the greater the effect of the duties the less 
would be the amount of revenue derived from them. On the 
whole, the Commissioners think that the loss to the Ikitish con- 
sumer, if it were the only matter to be considered, might 
reasonably be accepted, in view of the importance of removing 
the disadvantage under which the West Indian producers at 
present labour. The probable rise in price owing to countervail- 
ing duties would not, however, according to the evidence taken, 
place the West Indian sugar industry in a satisfactory position. 
A rise of ^ ton, the amount of the German Bounty on raw 

beet sugar, would not suffice, for the Trinidad witnesses who 
have experience of well-equipped factories think that a rise 
of 30J. a ton would make the business barely profitable. In 
British Guiana a rise of 355. a ton was wanted, and some 
witnesses put the increase of price required at £3 or £4 a ton. 
The Commissioners doubt whether such a rise in pi ice as would 
result from countervailing duties would appreciably interfere 
with such trades as those of the jam, confectionery, and 
biscuit makers, which depend upon cheap sugar, for they 
would still have the advantage of competitors in countries 
where sugar is highly taxed ; but they recognise that similar 
duties would have to be imposed in India and in some of the 
Australian colonies, which at present import beet sugar. 

" 82. In view ” say the Commissioners, of all the foregoing consider 
ations, namely, the loss to the British consumer 
roncinsion; majority of Com. «hat would result from any rise in the price of 
mission cannot recommend conn- sugar I the inconvenience to trade that would 
tervailing duties, caused by the imposition of countervailing 

duties ; the uncertainty whether any such mea- 
sure would permanently save the sugar industry in the West Indies ; 
the inexpediency of raising questions connected with the interpretation 
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of the most favoured nation clause, which misjht have the effect of weak- 
eiiinjj Its fnice ; and, fi'i.illv. the d^njjei diieci and iiidiii'ct, of depart- 
fioin wliat lias hnlieitn been cun*'! leieO in be tlie settled poiicy of 
tlie United -we have been iin.ible to i^oee in a i ecoinmenda- 

tion that sucli duiies isliould be !uip(»se(i. At ilie same lime we consid r 
it to be oin diiiy to diavv attention to tlie cniKiiSnui (,t ibe 

su^ar industry in the West Indies, to tlie veiy seiimis consequences to 
the Colonies wliicli must lesub f-om a faibiie of that indu^ny, and o 
the fact that the levy of counteivailinjj duties is piaciically tiu; onlv 
remedy pressed upon us by the witnesses we liave examined, which 
rests in the hands of Youi Majestx's (iovei nment. 

“83 The Chairman of the Commission does not fully accept the 
foregoing arguments with repaid to countei vailing duties, nor tines he 
agree in the conclusion not to lecomniend the imposition of such 
duties. His views on these points aie stated at the end of this 
Repoit.’* 

Turning to Sir Henry Norman’s dissent from this conclusion 
arrived at by the other two Commissioners, it is fomul tluiL he 
much regrets that, after scveial montlis of constant and 
coidial co-operation with his colleagues, dining which time 
he has been in general agreement with them, he cannot con- 
cur with them ill one very important conclusion. He agiees 
with their views as to the present condition and probable 
future of the sugar-pioducing Colonics, and thinks the Rcpoit 
does not under-rate the gravity of the prospect. He also 
fully agrees that the rclinqnisiimcnt of the bounty system would 
benefit the Colonies, and that a system of couiUer bounties by 
this country would be inexpedient. He also agiccs that the 
question of countervailing duiies ought not to be discussed 
from a purely theoretical standpoint, but must be decided 
simply with reference. to the exigencies of the ca.se, and the 
probable effects of imposing them. Adopting this view, Sir 
Henry differ.s from lii.s colicagiic.s, and inges tliat duties shouhl 
be levied on boimty-aided-sugar to an amount equal to liie 
bounty that has been paid on it. After consideiing all the 
objections stated in the Report, Sir Henry says : — 

“ No measure brought under our notice seems to afford such a good 
prospect of helping the sugir mdustry on the \Ve.st Indies as the 
imposuton of countet vailing duties. The object m view is so iinpoit- 
ant as lo justify some inconvenience and some n-^kjand aftei piolonged 
consideration of the subject, I think that without cotintei vailing duties 
the sugar industry of the Colonies in que^^tion must decline laindly 
and perhaps disappear, except for purposes of local consumption.” 

It is nT>t only the bount)^ now given that is injurious to the 
Colonies, but also the absolute uncertainty as lo the future. Any 
saving in the cost of production in the Colniies would probably 
be met by an increase of bounty. Sir Henry thinks that the 
British public hardly realise the ruin that would follow a 
collapse of the Colonial sugar industry. It would seriously 
affect even those Colonies, such as Trinidad and Jamaica, 
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which have other industries to fall back upon ; but British 
Guiana, witli nearly 3,00,000 penpU-, Barbados, with iSo.OOO, 
find all the Wiiidwaid and Leewartl Islands, excludini:,^ Gicnada 
and Dominica and, perhaps, Montsenat, may be said to have 
nothing to export except llie products of the ‘iir^arcanc. The 
inhabitants of those Colonies would, thercfoie, be left without 
the means of importing articles of food, or of paying taxes, 
the bulk of which aie, indeed, customs duties on imports, or 
excise. 

“ The planters must be luined ; many others who have drawn in- 
comes ftoiii sugar properties, will be seriou-'ly :ifrecied : The 
tradesmen, artisans, and labouiing classes will suffer piivation, 
and piobably become discontented and restless, and the revenue 
will be so cnppled as to render it impossible to cany on the 
Government, even on tlie most economical scale, in any condition 
approaching to efficiency. Nor will it be practicable to meet onliga- 
lions for interest on debt, or to piovide for the relief of the poor, 
or to maintain the hospit.ab, and schoc»ls, or to pay the police 
foice, while in Guiana, and possibly in Tiinidad, iheie would be 
a demand for the lepnlnation of large nniubeis of Iiiiiian cooiies, to 
meet the cost of wliicli measuie funds vvouhi not be foithcommg. 
Already some of these Colonies labour under a deficit, and this deficit 
is probably inci easing.’* 

It would be difficult to raise capital for any matciial outlay 
in establishing central factories, and impioving cultivation and 
manufacture, and while bounties subsisted Government would 
incur much lisk in making advances for those puiposes. Sir 
Henry says : — 

“ I think the tenor cjf the evidence, the conclu'iions of the Report, 
and ihe paper of I)i, Moms, than whom there is no hi.hei atiihoiity 
on West-Indian pioduction, must saiisfy any one that it is impos^sible 
to expect lliat any indusliy or indiisnies can, wiihin any leasonable 
time, replace sugar, whetliei as aff-'iding emi/lo) ment ana subsistence 
to the pci)ple, or as enabling revenue to be laised to inainiain the 
admmistiation.” 

Some industries may easily be overdone. Already in St. 
Vincent an increased pioduction of arrowroot has caused tlie 
price of that article to be baicly remiinciritive, and in Grenada 
the heavy fall in the price formcily obtained for cocoa is very 
discouraging. If countervailing duties proved eff(*ctive, the 
people of the United Kingdom would have to pay, pcihaps, a 
iialf penny a pound more for sugar than at present; but it 
must be borne in mind that for years sugar has been much 
cheaper than in other European countiies, wliile their West 
Indian fellow-subjects have been brought to the brink of ruin. 
And, as suggested in the Report, the proceeds of counter- 
vailing duties could be applied to the reduction of duties on 
other articles. The incoinenience to the Customs Department 
of having to levy duties on sugar varying in rate according to 
the country of export should hardly be allowed to interfere 
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with the adoption of the measure advocated. Sir Henry 
Norman concludes his dissent thus : — 

“ I am aware that I am advocating a measure which is sure to meet 
with severe criticism and opposition, but I feel bound respectfully to 
submit my views, as there seems to be no measure, except the imposi- 
tion of countervailing duties, which is likely to save a consideiable 
group of British Colonies from disaster, or to pi event obligations 
idling on the mother country which will be very onerous and very 
difficult to meet in a satisfactory manner." 

Returning to the body of the Report, iJu next subject treated 
of is whether bounties should be granted on the Export of Sugar 
from the West Indies, The Commission cannot recommend 
this. It would entail the levy of special duties on West Indian 
sugar in the United States, at present its chief and best market, 
as the Government of that country has already imposed coun- 
tervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar. It would also at once 
raise difficulties in connexion with sugar produced in India, 
Queensland, Mauritius, Fiji, and other British possessions. 
The rate of such bounty to be effective must be high enough 
to cover compensation for the difference in freight as compared 
with that of United States sugar, in addition to the 301. a ton 
required for production. The total anount of bounty, therefore, 
the Commissioners estimate at, at least, ;£’2 a ton, leading, in the 
case of West Indian sugar alone, to a charge of 500,000 a 
year. And, as this bounty would have to be granted for sugar 
produced in other parts of the British Empire, the charge would 
be out of all proportion to the advantages to be gained. 

Possibility of reducing the cost of Production. 

“ As we are unable," the Commissioners say, “ to recommend the 
imposition of countei vailing duties on beet sugar, or the grant of a 
bounty on cane siigai produced in the West Indies, and as at present 
there seems no likelihood of a considerable and permanent rise in the 
price of sugar in the ordinary course of events, it is obvious tliat if the 
sugar-cane industry is to be restored to a condition of prosperity, this 
lesult can only be obtained by reducing the cost of production, unless, 
indeed, the bounty system be abandoned by the countries which now 
maintain it." 

But the Commissioners see no prospect of large and imme- 
diate reduction in the cost of production that has already 
been effected. The beet-sugar-producing countries took the 
lead in this, and thus obtained an advantage over the West 
Indies. But this involved large expenditure of capital, and 
the price of sugar simultaneously fell still further, and the 
profits even on the best-equipped and most favourably-situated 
estates are not such as to encourage the others to follow suit. 
The reduced cost of beet-sugar is partly due to an increased 
proportion of saccharine matter in improved roots, and the 
experiments made in some Colonics towards improving the 
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5^ielcl of sugarcane may in time prove successful ; but these 
have not been made on a large enough scale, nor under whole 
time direction. The Commissioners, however, recommend 
systematic perseverance, even though success may be too late. 
Large central factories are now considered the most economi- 
cal, tlie management of the cultivation of the canes being 
conducted separately from that of the manufacture of the sugar. 
This system obtains in Queensland and elsewhere, but may be 
unsuited to the present conditions of the West Indies. It has 
been extensively followed in Martinique, Guadeloupe and 
Santa Cruz, though with unsatisfactory results. The experi- 
ment is now being tried extensively in Trinidad, so far with 
some success; and the Commissioners^. think that such 
fide spontaneous experiments might fairly be encouraged by 
tlie Governments by improving means of communication 
and the settlement of cane cultivators on suitable lands. Fur- 


ther reduction of wages or salaries is considered impracticable. 
The profit on the subsidiary products in molasses and rum is a 
very important factor, but not only has the value of these 
fallen heavilj^, but the extra duty of 4</. a gallon levied upon 
rum imported from the Colonies unfairly handicaps it. This 
rate of extra duty is imposed on all foreign spirit imported 
into the United Kingdom, and the witnesses examined in the 
Colonies complained of it as a hardship, and even an injustice. 
The Commi.ssioners, recognising that, now that the price of 
sugar had fallen so low, this impost on the bye-product was a 
serious matter, on their return home, summoned the Chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue and asked him what was the 
exact reason for levying, Mr. Murray explained at some length 
that the duty was levied to make up for the expense thrown on 
home distillers by the restrictions on the processes of production 
necessary for purposes of in.spection. This expense had been 
fixed at 4^ since i88i ; the home distillers protest that it is too 
low, and the foreign producers of spirits, and particularly the 
producers of rum, that it is too high. The quantity of foreign 
spirits which passed into home consumption in the year 1896 
was 8,200,000 gallons, which, at 4^. a gallon, would yield nearly 
;f37,ooo. Of that total nearly 4,000,000 gallons were rum. 
The witness said the proper remedy was for the Colonial Go- 


vernment to give its distillers an allowance of 4^/. a gallon on 
the spirit they export, just as the Biitish Government gives an 
allowance of to the home distiller when he exports, by way 
of putting him right in a foreign market. Thus the home dis- 
tiller not only exports free of duty, but gets the allowance of 
for expenses of inspection ; whereas the witness understood 
that the Colonial Governments or some of them imposed a 
^^^ty on export. But, having got this explanation, the Com- 
^ VOL. CVI.J 17 
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missioners felt bound to say that the principle on which the 
extra duty is levied on import, and the payment made on 
expoit, appeared to them to be unsound. The Home Govern- 
ment had in previous years been moved on this subject, and 
had replied that it rested with tlie Colonial Governments 
themselves to redress the grievance by giving an equivalent 
drawback upon the rum exported. The Commissioners could 
not consider this answer satisfactory, as the financial condition 
of the colonies prevented them from following the example of the 
richer mother country ; ard they pointed out that, if this advice 
were followed generally by the Colonies and foreign countries, 
the practical result would be the nullification of the home 
system. 

The evidence taken by the Commissioners lends no support 
. , , . to the theory that sugar estates in the 

Absentee ownership. suffered through ab- 

sentee ownership. The best equipped and managed estates are 
owned by absentee proprietors ; but it is possible that absentee 
ownership has hindered the development of industries other 
than sugar production. Substantial profits lead piopiietors to 
transfer both their domicile and their income to Europe, and 
it would be idle to condemn this. The decadence of an indus- 
try has the same effect. 

Future of the Stigar IndusUy, 

The Commissioners’ summary of the conclusions they have 
arrived at may be condensed thus : — 

There is no probable prospect of any consideiablc and per- 
manent lise in the price of sugar. 

It is uncertain what effect countervailing duties would have 
upon pi ice, and the imposition of such duties, or the grant of 
a bounty on West Indian sugar cannot be recommended. 

The cost of producing sugar in the backward portions of the 
West Indies could be reduced by the introduction, at a con- 
siderable cost, of new macliinery ; but the prospect of profit is 
not such as would attract the necessary capital. 

Improved varieties of sugarcane may be discovered ; but no 
such discovery is likely to be made in time to be of much use. 

Some disadvantage is imposed on the producers of rum by 
the Imperial surtax on imported spirits. 

Absentee ownership is not a cause of the present depression. 
Wages and salaries have already been reduced, and no fur- 
ther economy can be expected in respect of them. 

On a full consideration of the circumstances of the sugar 
^ ^ ^ . . industry in the West Indies the Com- 

b..., drive, to the 
conclusion that there is no prospect of 
the present area of cultivation being maintained. Some of the 
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best equipped and managed estates may, even at present prices, 
continue to show a surplus of receipts over working expenses, 
but that surplus will not, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
be sufficient in all cases, after providing for deterioration and 
the lesults of unfavourable seasons, to yield the ordinary market 
late of profit on the capital involved. The prospect is there- 
fore the gradual abandonment of the weaker estates — already 
begun. And failure to renew the machinery of estates now 
well-equipped will be followed in time by abandonment. The 
Commissioners say : — 

“ 109. There is every reason to believe that a very serious condition of 
things IS rapidly approaching in your Majesty’s West Indian possessions, and 
that the ciisis vvill he reached in a very few years. We have spoken of the 
abandon meiii of the estates as likely to be gradual both because the decision to 
abandon cultivation is not likely to be at once universal, and because on many 
estates, where such decision is taken, work is not likely to cease altogether 
until the growing crop and the ensuing ratoon ciop, or aftergrowth of the canes, 
have been inanufactuiecl. Where, however, the owners of the estates depend 
on loans foi the carryi of cultivation, the collapse of the credit ol the in- 

dustry may lesult, in some instances, in ihe sudden cessation of all employment 
upon such estates. 

It IS also 11 alerial to add that the exceptionally favourable season 
winch some of the Colonies have recently experienced, has to some extent post- 
poned the crisis which must be looked fur under noiinal conditions, and that 
a bad season would rapidly accelerate the reduction of the piesent cultivation.” 

B. 

Substitution of other and profitable Agricultural Industries 
for the Cultivation of Sugarcane, 

Utitler this head the Commissioners consider it to be of the 
utmost importance that no time should be lost in making a 
beginning of substituting other industries for the cultivation 
of the sugarcane. 

System of Present Proprietors. 

If the sugar estates are thrown out of cultivation, it is im- 
possible that any industry to be conducted on large estates can 
ever completely lake the place of sugar ; and it is therefore 
necessary to consider how the mass of population are to sup- 
port themselves. If work cannot be given them on estates, 
they must either emigrate or suppoit themselves by cultivation 
on their own account. No large industry, other than agiicultuie, 
except possibly the gold industry iu Brilisli Guiana, offers 
any prospect of success. The labouring population is mainly 
of Negro blood, but there is also, in some of the Colonies, a 
strong body of East Indian immigrants and their descendants. 
The Negro is an efficient labourer, for good wages, but he is 
disinclined to continuous labour for long, and he is often unwill- 
ing to work for low wages. He is fond of display, open-handed, 
careless as to tlie future, ordinarily good-humoured, but 
excitable and difficult to manage, especially in large numbers, 
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when In's temper Is aroused. The East Indian Immigrant, or 
coolie, is not so strong a workman, but he is a steadier and 
more reliable labourer than the Negro is. He is economical 
in his habits, is fond of saving money, and will turn his hand 
to anything by which he can improve his position, Both the 
Negro and the coolie like to own small patches of land by 
which they make their livelihood, and take a pride in their 
position as landholders, though in some cases they also labour 
at times on the larger estates, and on the construction and 
maintenance of roads and other public works. “ The existence 
of a class of small proprietors among the population is a 
source of both economic and political strength/’ But the 
settlement of the labourer on the land has not, as a rule, been 
favoured by the sugar interest. 'What suited it best was a 
large supply of labourers, entirely dependent on being able to 
find work on the estates, and, consequently, subject to control 

Settlement o( the labour- willing to woi k for low wages. But 

ing popu'ation on the land it seems to the Commissioners that no 
should be aimed at. reform affords SO good a prospect for 

the permanent welfare in the future of the West Indies as the 
settlement of the labouring population on the land as small 
peasant proprietors,' and they think that in many places this 
is the only system by whicli the population can in future be 
supported. The drawbacks from the system are — want of 
skill and care and the present habit of “praedial larceny," or 
theft of growing crops, the latter of which will not disappear 
until such practices are universally condemned by native public 
opinion, and must in the meantime be dealt with by each 
Colony as may seem best. Are we to conclude that the Eighth 
Commandment is not in force in the West Indian Colonies? 

While recommending the settlement of the labouring popu- 
lation on the land, the Commissioners see no objection to the 
system of large estates, when they can be maintained under 
natural economic conditions. On the contrary, they are con- 
vinced that in many places they afford the best, and, some- 
times, the only profitable means of cultivating certain products, 
and that it is not impossible for the two systems to exist side * 
by side with mutual advantage. The Commissioners say ; — 

“118. It must be recollected lh»t the chief outside influence with which 
the Governments of certain Colonies have to reckon are the representatives of 
jthe sugar estates, that these persons are sometimes not interested in anything 
Imt sugar, that the establishment of any other industry is often detrimental to 
their interests, and that under such conditi'^ns it is the special duty of Your 
Majesty’s Government to see that the welfare of the general public is not 
sacrificed to the interests, or supposed interests, of a small but influential 
minority, which has special means of enforcing its wishes and bringing its 
claims to notice,” 
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Establishment of a Department of Economic Botany 
in the West Indies. 

Though the practical work of cultivating new products must 
be left in the hands of private persons, the Commissioners point 
out certain directions in which assistance can be given by the 
State. 

121. The botanical establishments in the larger Colonies, such as Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and British Guiana, have already rendered considerable assistance in 
imf)roving agricultural industries, and they are capable of being made increas- 
ingly useful in this respect. In the Windwaid and Leeward Mands and 
Barbado small establishments called botanic stations were established a few 
years ago on the advice of the Director of Kew Gardens, and the results, 
tlorngh not yet extensive, have been of a distinctly promising character. It is 
evident that to grapple with the pie^eot circumstances, there is required for the 
smaller islands a special public department, capable of dealing with all questions 
connected with economic plants suitable for growth in tropical countries, and 
we recommend the establishment of such a department, under which should be 
placed the various botanic stations already in existence. Ihese stations should 
be enl irged in their scope and chat acter, and be organised on the lines found 
so successful in Jamaica. In the latter Cohmy it is that intelligent and pro- 
gressive action in the direction of encouraging a diversity of industiies has 
produced most satisfactoiy results. To achieve this result has, however, taken 
nioie than twenty years of persistent elfoit, and the Government has spent mure 
than j^ioo,ooo during thal period on its botanical establishments. The depart- 
ment has distributed seeds and plants at nominal prices by means of the post 
office, Government railways, and coastal steam service, it has supplied inform- 
ation orally, or by means of bulletins regarding the cultivation of econom'C 
plantsi and has encouraged the careful preparation of the produce by sending 
agricultural msiruciors on tour thiough the island to give leclutes, demonstra- 
tions, and advice.^* 

The Commissioners recommend that the special department 
for carrying on similar work in the Windwaid and Leeward 
Islands should be imder the charge of a competent Imperial 
Officer, who.se duty it would be to advise the Governors in 
regard to all matters affecting the agricultural developmen-t 
of the Islands. The existing botanic stations should be 
placed under his supervision, and the charge of maintaining 
them transferred to Imperial funds. To do all that is required 
of these stations would entail expenditure quite beyond the 
present resources of the smaller islands. Experiments in 
raising new varieties of canes, and increasing the production 
of sugar by the use of manures and other means should be 
continued and receive special attention. The botanic stations 
would maintain nurseries for the introduction of all new and 
promising canes, and distribute tltem within their respective 
spheres of action. A memorandum by Dr. Morris, containing 
detailed proposals for the establishment of the new department 
is included in his subsidiary Report, which is printed at 
Appendix A to the Commissioners' Report. A caution is 
given by the Commissioners that for many of the special 
products of the West Indies, there is only a limited demand. 
Though there is, for example, a large market for coffee, there 
is not for arrowroot and nutmegs. 
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Education : — Elementary, Agricultural and IndustriaL 

The Commissioners obtained a considerable amount of 
information on the subject of education in the West Indies, 
and think that the marked increase of expenditure on that 
account has been largely successful. The total expenditure 
increased from about ;^9S,oco in 1882 to nearly 180.000 in 
1896, or by about 90 t»er cent. If the sugar industry fails 
in British Guiana and in the less flourishing islands, the 
levenue may be quite unequal to the maintenance of the whole 
of the existing schools ; but it may be hoped that curtailment 
of expenditure will not be found necessary in Jamaica and 
Grenada, or probably in Trinidad. Agricultural schools should 
be attached to some at least of the botanic stations ; and 
elementary training in agriculture might be made a part of 
the course in public schools generally. “ Agi iculture, in one 
form or another, must always be the cliief, and the only great 
industry in the West Indies, but a system of training in other 
industiial occupations, on a limited scale, is desirable, and 
would be beneficial to the community.^* 

Establishment of a Trade in Fruit: — Shipping facihttes* 

The fruit trade between Jamaica and New Yoik has already 
attained important dimensions, and it seems possible that a 
similar trade might be established with some of the otlier 
islands. If it can be found piacticanle to send fruit to Lon- 
don the gain to the whole of the West Indies will be veiy 
great. There would be no risk of the trade being interfeied 
with by hostile tariffs. If steamers were regularly employed in 
such a trade, they would carry British products on their return 
voyage, which would restore to Britain the trade lost by the' 
])rescnt diversion to the United States of West Indian sugar 
and Jamaica fruit. But considerable capital would be required, 
and there would be risk of loss in the experimental stage; 
but the Commissioners think the experiment should be tried. 
The Botanic Department should give instruction in cultivating 
the proper fiuits and packing them. Repicsentalions weie 
made to the Commissioners that the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company gives insufficient facilities, and charges 
excessive rates of freight, for the conveyance of fruit to England 
and between the Colonies, in return for the large annual 
subsidy contributed by the Imperial and Colonial Exchequers, 
and that the crossing of the Atlantic is done too slowly. A 
mail route vid New York would suit some of the Colonics 
better. But the Commissioners think it will be sufficient to 
suggest that, before the present contract expires, it should be 
ascertained whether alternative tenders, offering greater ad- 
vantages, cannot be obtained from other shipping companies, 
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or that endeavours should be made to obtain from the present 
contractors a service conducted in a manner better adapted 
to the more pressing needs of the Colonies. 

0 . 

Subsidiary measures to prevent or alleviate the 

STRAIN on the RESOURCES OF THE COLONIES 
Economy in Public Expenditure, &c. 

Inter-Communication between the Different Colonies^ 

The u'ant of cheap, regular, and frequent means of com- 
munication between the Islands was specially brought to the 
notice of the Commissioners in many of the Colonies. It 
would assist, or even create, trade in local products, tend to 
remove that condition of isolation which exists at present, 
and would enable labourers to move freely to the best markets 
for labour, a result which may soon be of special importance. 
The Commissioners recommend a double service by two 
steamers of moderate size, each running from Trinidad to 
Antigua one week and from Antigua to Trinidad the next, 
so as to give tlirough communication between all the islands 
by a weekly service each way. The subsidy required need 
not be of a very large amount. 

Agricultural Banks and State Loans. 

Cheap money ” is wanted in the West Indies, as in 
most other places, and it was urged upon the Commissioners 
that agricultuialists should be enabled by the assistance of 
the State to obtain loans of money at a low rate of interest. 
The Commissioners think that the risk of loss inseparable 
from such lending business, especially in the present dis- 
tressed state of the sugar industry accounts for the inability 
to obtain loans, and the high interest charged. And any 
system of Stale loans, or a State guarantee, is so liable to be 
mismanaged, and so likely to end in the loss of money 
advanced, that the Commissioners hesitate to recommend its 
general introduction. The evidence taken in Grenada and 
elsewhere indicates that the small cultivators are both open- 
handed and improvident. Taxes are not easily collected, and 
payment of instalments of the price of Crown lands sold 
as they fall due, is obtained with difficulty. It should be 
left to the Governments immediately concerned to move in the 
matter in the first instance, and the risk of loss should be 
borne by Colonial resources and not be thrown on the 
Imperial Exchequer. 

Economical Administration and State Borrowing. 

As the clays of large profits from the sugar industry have 
passed away, and there is no likelihood of other large Indus- 
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tries soon filling its place^ the condition of the mass of the 
people must be injuriously affected, and the revenue must suf- 
fer, depending as it does largely on excise and customs duties. 
On these and other grounds stated, the Commissioners point 
out that it is essential that the administration should in the 
future be carried on as economically as possible ; and they 
are of opinion that the tendency to incur debt for public 
purposes, which has shown itself in so many countries in 
recent times, requires to be restrained rather than stimulated 
in the West Indies. But moderate borrowing for directly 
reproductive works seems unobjectionable. In some instances 
works have been carried out, or attempted, from borrowed 
money which ought to have been paid for out of revenue, or 
else not undertaken. The local check on expenditure cannot 
always be relied on, and the Commissioners recommend that 
a special check be in all cases exercised by the Imperial 
Government The control over borrowing for public works 
should be made as strict as is enforced in the case of British 
India. Any failure of contiol may, in the present condition 
of the West Indian Colonies, result in additional burdens being 
thrown on the mother country. 

Project of West Indian Federation. 

The Commissioners have not overlooked the suggestions 
which have been made for a federation of the West Indian 
Colonies under a single Governor-General ; but they are 
unable to recommend it, and are doubtful whether any eco- 
nomy would be effected by it. The Colonies are widely 
scattered, and differ veiy much in their conditions. Besides 
other objections, the absence of any residence for a Gover- 
nor-General in the several Colonies would, if he were to visit 
them with any sufficient degree of frequency, and remain in 
each for periods long enough to enable him to gain a real 
knowledge of the officials, the people, and the condition of 
the Colony, make it necessary that he should be furnished 
with a special vessel and establishment, which would involve 
a considerable cost. A General Council would also be 
required/* Jamaica, which is more than 800 miles away from 
the nearest of the other Colonies, would require a separate 
Governor, and the circumstances of British Guiana and 
Trinidad almost equally demand the constant presence and 
attention of an administrator of Governor's rank. But the 
Commissioners think it might be possible, without disadvan- 
tage, to make some reduction in the number of higher officials 
in the smaller islands, and that the Windward group might 
be again placed under the Governor of Barbados, as they 
were for many years previous to 1885, and that one Supreme 
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Court would be enough for this united group, especially if 
their recommendations for an improved steamer service were 
adopted. Dominica also, which, from its physical, social, and 
industiial conditions, belongs to the Windward, rather than to 
the Leevraid Islands, might be so treated ; and, with improved 
steam communication, it might be found possible to bring the 
whole of the Leeward Islands under the same Government 
as Barbados and the Windwards, and thus effect further eco- 
nomy. It appears that the project the Commissioners are 
unable to recommend as A whole is for the federation of 
all tlie Colonies under a single Governor, and not under a 
Governor-General, which term is usually understood to mean 
the controlling head over a group of Governors. 

Combined Civil Service for the IVest Indies, 

The proposals which have come to the Commissioners* 
notice under tin's head would only nominally affect the many 
subordinate officials on small salaries, whom it would in 
practice be impossible to move about. Promotions and trans- 
fers, from one Colony to another, of the higher officials, are 
already freely made by the Secretary of State, when advisable ; 
and there seems no reason to think that any substantial 
economy would result from a complete amalgamation. The 
Commissioners do not, therefore, advocate the proposed change 
of service. 


Having dealt in Part 1 . of their Report with the general 
condition of the West Indian possessions as a whole, the 
prospects of the sugar industry, the consequences, should that 
industry fail, and the measuies to be adopted in view of 
failure, the Commissioners proceed, in Part II, to take up 
the case of eacli Colony separateli^, and make further recom> 
mendations, of local, rather than of general, application. 

“175 The agiicultuial capabilities and wants of each colony have been 
dealt with by Dr. Morris in a series of .<;eparate reports on British Guiana 
and your Majesty’s West Indian Islands, and it will not, therefo*’e, be 
necessary for us to enter into the question of the lesources of each possessioa 
as fully as would otherwise have been the case. Dr, Morris’ reports are 
printed in Appendix A., and are available for reference by those who wish 
for fuller information than is given in this part of oui Report.” 

With tin's Part of the Report, which occupies 39 pages, or with 
Dr. Morris^ report, we are' unable to deal in the present article. 
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PART III. 

Concluding Observations and Summarv. 
i. — Obligations of the Mother Coimtry. 

Under this head the Commissioners say : — 

‘*510. In Parts I and II of our Report we have expressed the opinion that 
the $in;ar industry in the West Indies is in danger of practical extinction, that 
no industiy or series of industries can, in the space of a few yea rs^ supply its 
place, and that some of the Colonies will, for a time, be unable to meet the 
necessary and unavoidable cost of administration, including payments on 
account of the public debt. We have also recommended the adoption of 
measuies having for their object the substitution of other industries lor the cul- 
tivation of the sugar-cane ” (the production of cane-sugar ?), and the general 
amelioration of the economic condition of the people, as well as the relief of 
the distress which must arise in many places. 

“511 'I’he carrying out of our recommendations must involve the expen- 
diture yearly of a considerable sum of money which the Colonies will, in their 
altered conditi on, be unable to provide. The more depressed the condition of 
any Colony may be, the greater will be its need for additional funds, and the 
less will be its ability to raise them from its own resources, and we consider 
that in one form or another pecuniary sacrifices by the mother country on 
behalf of the West Indian Colonies are inevitable.*' 

The nature of the relation.s between a mother country and 
such dependencies as these Colonies affords justification for 
this view, but the Commissioners draw attention to peculiar 
circumstances whicli they consider impo.se a special and an 
unusually strong obligation u|)on the Home Government. ‘<The 
black population of these Colonies was originally placed in 
them by force as slaves ; the race was kept up and increased 
under artificial condition.s, maintained by the authority of the 
British Government." Being responsible for their presence 
in the Colonies, and their condition at the time we emancipa- 
ted them, we could not, by the single act of freeing them, 
divest ourselves of responsibility for their future. For genera- 
tions the mass of tlie population must remain dependent upon 
British influence for good Government ; and for the main- 
tenance of the progress they have made hitherto we cannot 
abandon them. The failure of private enterprise on the part 
of white men may render it difficult for the British Government 
to discharge its obligations to the labouring population ; it 
will not diminish the force of them. Another consideration 
ought not, the Commissioners say, to be overlooked. The 
distress and difficulties of Government, now beginning to be 
felt, will be due to the failure of the sugar industry. But the 
veiy causes of the failure have made sugar very much cheaper 
to the Biitish consumer. 

“ We cannot overlook the fact that the British people 
have been reaping great benefit from precisely that set of 
circumstances which has been a factor in bringing the West 
Indies to the verge of serious disaster." 

** 515. In our opinion, this makes it impossible for your Majesty's Gnvern- 
ment to take a narrow view of the question, and, if the British people not 
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only have gained but continue to gain probably more than two millions ster- 
ling yearly from the cheapening of sugar by bounties, this fact is a Strong 
reason why they should be generous in discharging the obligations of the 
mother country to those dependencies which suffer so severely from the 
operation of the bounty system. 

w . — The United States Market. 

Some witnesses complained to the Commissioners that 
the Colonies had been hampered (by the mother country) in 
making advantageous commercial arrangements with the 
United States. Notwithstanding the failure of negotiations 
with the United States in 1884-85, the Commissioners are not 
convinced that much harm has been done in this direction, 
for on the most recent opportunity the Colonies were able to 
make special terms with the States for the admission of their 
sugar free. The benefits, however, of this arrangement were 
not so great as was expected, and the agreement was soon 
put an end to by a change of policy in the United States. But 
hardship may arise in the future. 

“ The question of special reciprocal tariff arrangement b bas been re-opened 
by the provision made in the Revenue Law of the United States (in 1897) by 
which the Pre.sident is empowered to enter into commercial treaties with 
countiies willing to give advantages to the trade of the United States, and 
ill return for siuh advafftagea to grant a reduction by 20 per cent, of the duties 
imposed by the act. 

“523. The United States is the nearest and therefore, in one sense, the 
iialiiial market for West Indian produce. It may be that in tune the United 
States, eiLliei by the development of iheir own beet industry, or m other ways, 
will succeed ill supplying their own market and so cease to take or to need 
West Indian .sugai. but at present this is not so ,* and perhaps may not be 
so for along time. 

In the meantime, therefore, the British Government 
should take care that no provisions in Imperial treaties remain 
which could cause the loss of the United States maiket to the 
West Indian Colonies, if these can, be cut out without dis- 
proportionate loss to the Empire. It would be very unfortunate 
if, now that West Indian sugar is losing the British maiket, the 
Colonies were to be excluded from actual or possible maiket.s 
elsewhere ; and the Commissioners foresee serious political 
difficulty if such exclusions were to be the direct consequence 
of the Imperial connexion. 

Hi. — Dafiger of Depending on a Single Industry. 

The recommendations involving expenditure by the 
mother couptry, made by the Commissioners, are of such a 
nature that they should, in their opinion, be carried out, even if 
the sugar interest were temporarily restoied to a condition of 
prosperity. It is never satisfactory, they say, for any country 
to be entirely dependent upon one industry. This statement 
applies with special force to the dependence of the West Indian 
Colonies upon the sugar industry, which collects a popu- 
lation upon the land greater than can be employed or sup- 
ported in the same area by any other form of cultivation, and 
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unfits the people for any other kind of cultiv»atIon. This 
dependence upon one industiy is still more dangerous in 
Colonies obliged to import coolie labour. Not only is there a 
yearly charge on the revenue to meet the cost of immigration, 
but a liability for back passages is incurred, which a failure of 
the industry would leave the Colony without funds to meet. 

The Commissioners say the sugar interest has had special 
means of influencing the Colonial Governments, and of putting 
pressure on the Home Government to secure attention to its 
views and wishes. Its representatives have seldom turned 
their attention to any other cultivation, except when the sugar 
industiy ceased to be profitable. The settlement of the laboiir- 
ing population on the land, and the encouragement of the 
products and forms of cultivation suitable for peasant propiie- 
tors have formed no part of their policy ; “ such measures 
were generally believed to be opposed to their interests which 
they regarded, no doubt, as identical with the best interests of 
the community, and, in at least some of the Colonies, met with 
opposition at their hands. If a different policy had found 
favour, the condition of the West Indies might have been much 
less serious than it is at present, in view of the probable failure 
of the sugar industry. " So long as these Colonies remain 
dependent upon sugar their position can never be sound 
or secure, • 

tv. — The Cost of Relief . 

Should there be so complete a failure of the sugar industry 
as appears probable, some of the Colonies will be unable to 
meet the cost of administration, and their engagements with 
the East Indian immigrants. In those which depend almost 
entirely on sugar the establishment of alternative industiies 
in time to provide employment and save the revenue is 
improbable, and were they established, in such islands as 
Barbados, St. Kitts and Antigua, the population would be 
redundant. “ The revenue may be permanently lower than 
at present, and the administration must be cat t ied on in a 
more economical manner, and, probably, with some loss of 
efficiency. The i.slands which are in the best position are 
Grenada, Jamaica, and Tiinidad, and the Commissioners do 
not anticipate that either of the latter two will require special 
assistance fiom tlie Home Government ; the amount of assist- 
ance the other Colonies will require they find themselves 
unable to estimate. But they have no hesitation in recom- 
mending that the Home Government should undertake to meet 
for a period of ten years the cost of the Botanic Department 
and botanic stations, which they have proposed should be 
established, and in this assistance Grenada, though somewhat 
better off, should share. The total cost may b& placed at 
/9,7oo for Tobago, Grenada^ St, Vincent, Barbados, St. 
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Lncia, Dominica, Montserrat, Antigua, and St. Kitts Nevis,* 
This Department should be administered by one Imperial 
officer, who would also act as consulting officer to the Colonies 
of Jamaica, Trinidad, and. British Guiana, when they wished 
to obtain the benehL of his advice. The nine islands above- 
named already maintain botanic stations at their own cost, 
with the exception of Tobago, and the Commissioners re- 
commend they should be relieved of this, which amounts to 
about ;^3,200 a year. The assumption of the whole cost would 
obviate divided control, which, in tlie interest of efficient admin- 
istration, is desirable. The yearly cost of the Imperial officer 
with his assistant and office, and including provision for the 
publication of papers on subjects of practical interest, may be 
taken at £ 2 ^ 700 , 

The Commissioners recommend also a grant for experi- 
mental cultivaticn of sugar-cane and another grant for the 
teaching of scientific agriculture in existing schools. The cost 
of subsidising steamers for inter-Colonial communication, and 
for the carriage of fruit to New York should also be borne by 
the Home Government. There is no other source for the 
necessary funds. The total annual cost to the Home Govern- 
ment of the Commissioners recommendations in connexion 
with the Botanic Department, scientific agricultural education 
and subsidies to steamers, will amount to £ 2 ^, 000 ^. The 
steamer subsidies should be granted in the first instance for 


« 


From Dr. Morris’ Keptiit it appears that this sum is made up as follows 
Botanic Stations and Industrial Schools. £ 


Tobago 

... 

... 

... 

500 

Grenada 




730 

St. Vincent 




1,500 

St. Lucia 

... 

... 

... 

it 23 o 

Barbados 



... 

I 500 

Dominica 


... 

• •• 

1,500 

Montserrat 




500 

Antiu’ua 

... 


... 

1,000 

St. Kitts Nevis ... 

... 



1,240 


9,700 

tFrom Dr. Morris's Report it appears that this sum is made up as fallows 
Botanic Department. £ 


Head Office ^ ... ... 

9 Botanic Stations and 4 Industrial Schools .. 9, 700 

Sugar-cane experiments nt British Guiana 1,000 

Horticultural shows, exhibition of implements, &c. .. 500 

Printing bulletins, and leaflets and distribution 500 

Grants to elementary schools for teaching agriculture, &c. 500 

Grants to Colleges and schools for teaching scientific agriculture 2,600 


All steamer subsidies 


i7|Ooo 

10,000 


Total 


27,000 
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only five years ; but the assistance for the Botanic and Agricul- 
ture Education Department should be granted for ten years. 
After ten years "the Imperial Government should be free to 
reduce, or abolish altogether, the amount of assistance given. 

In Part IL of their Report the Commissioners have recom- 
mended that money should be lent by the Home Government for 
the establishment of central factories. A loan of 120,000 is 
thought to be enough, and it is hoped it will not be a perma- 
nent burden. The assistance so far recommended should be 
givt*n unconditionally ; but some of the islands may require 
further help to enable them to avoid bankruptcy, or to relieve 
distress, deal with the East Indian immigrants, make roads, 
settle the labouring population on the land, or promote emigra- 
tion. In such cases certain conditions should be made before 
granting loans. The Commissioners cannot make a complete 
estimate of what assistance may be required, but a consider- 
able amount will be required in any case, and they 
recommend grants to certain islands for the immediate 
liquidation of floating debts, amounting to £ 60,000 : 4 per 
cent, is at present paid, and it would be cheaper to pay ofi‘ the 
debts now than hei carter to supply the Colonies with money 
to pay interest at that rate and also to repay instalments of 
the piincipal. Also in certain islands the revenue does not at 
present equal the expenditure, and ;^20,000 a year may be 
required for some time to equalise it. 

“ 545 * Government of St. Vincent will require a jjrant to enal»le it 

to take possession of some of the existing sugai estates and lu allot them to 
Tiegro cultivators, and Dominica should receive a grant to enable it to open 
up communicatiun with some portion of the most fertile and most accessible 
lands which are at present uncultivated.” * * * 

** The special grants to St. Vincent and Dominica may amount to 
,^30,000. Roth St. Vincent and Dominica may require to incur some expen- 
diture to enalile them to start banana cuitivalion, though wc are not wiihuiit 
hopes that this may be done by unassisted private ciiUm prise when it is known 
that steameis will be ready to carry the fiuit to New Yoik. 

546. liaibados and liritish Guiana have larger |>o]}iilations and are no 
doubt wealthier Colonies, but their piosperiiy so greatly depends upon sugar- 
cane cultivation at the present time, that any serious reduction of that in- 
dustry might throw a very heavy bur<icn on the mother country. We are not 
in a position to estimate the amopnt, or to say what the expenditure in British 
Guiana in connexion with the immigrants might amount to. In Antigua it is 
almost certain that expenditure must be incurred in the relief of distress, and 
in that island as well as in Barbados and St. Kitts the question of assisting 
emigration may become one of great urgency.” 

The question of emigration is extremely difficult to deal 
with now. The failure of the sugarcane will reduce the 
demand for labour in all the islands, and it is not easy to see 
to what other countries West Indian Emigration could be suc- 
cessfully directed. In Trinidad and British Guiana there are 
now large quantities of land available for settlement, but 
under the circumstances emigration is likely to be slow, while 
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the process will involve much hardship and be attended with 
many difficulties, which the subsidised lines of steamers will 
no doubt alleviate. 

V. Summary of Conchisions. 

In paragraph 548 of the Report the Commissioners submit 
a summary of their conclusions, which we here abridge : 

a. The sugar industry in the West Indies is in danger 
of great reduction, in some Colonies equivalent or 
almost so to extinction. 

b. The depression of the industry is due to the com- 

petition of other sugar-producing countries and in 
a special degree also to high protective of bounty- 
fed beet sugar : tariffs and consequent competition 
of cane sugar from other countries. The causes of 
the depression are permanent. 

c. The removal of extravagance in management, of 

imperfection in manufacture, and inadequate super- 
vision consequent on absentee ownership, would 
not enable the industry, generally, to be profitably 
earned on. Bad manufacture is common, but even 
estates equipped with the best machinery suffer 
from the depression ; and on other estates it is 
thought hopeless to adopt improvements. Where, 
owing to local causes, laige factories with the best 
machinery cannot be established, the industry can 
be restored only if special advantages in soil, 
climate, and labour supply exist. 

d* The depression is causing, and will cause, sugar 
estates to be abandoned, which is causing and will 
cause distKss among the labouring population, in- 
cluding many East Indian immigrants, and will 
seiiously affect for a considerable time the general 
prospciity of the sugar-producing Colonies. 

e. There is no industiy or industries that could com- 
pletely and profitably replace sugar in Barbados, 
Antigua and St, Kitts. In Jamaica, Trinidad, 
British Guiana, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and to some 
"extent in Montserrat and Nevis, the sugar industry 
may in time be replaced by other industries, but 
not soon, and at the cost of much displacement 
of labour and consequent suffering. In Dominica 
the sugar industry is not now of great importan.Ge. 
The Colonics will be in a much sounder position, 
both politically and economically, when they have 
ceased to depend wholly, or mainly, on a single 
industry. 
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/*. The condition of the labouring classes, and the 
revenue of the Colonies would be very seriously 
affected by the total or partial extinction of the 
sugar industry. The loss of revenue could be, to a 
limited extent, met in some Colonies by economies. 
Some Colonies would require subventions from the 
mother country, to enable them to meet the cost 
of administration, including relief of distress and 
repatriation of East Indian immigrants. Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and Grenada may be expected to meet the 
exigencies of the crisis from their own resources. 
g The best remedy for all this would be the abandon- 
ment of the bount}^ system by Continental nations. 
Looking, however, to the apparent policy of the 
United StJites of America, to the great cheapening 
of beet sugar, and to the tendency of money curren- 
cies to artificially stimulate the sugar industry, it 
is not clear that if bounties were abolished, another 
crisis of a similar character might not arise in the 
West Indies at a future day. 

A. A remedy advocated by interested witnesses in 
the Colonies was countervailing duties on the 
import of bounty-fed sugar to the United Kingdom. 
The majority do not support this course : the 
Chairman does. 

I. The special remedies or measures of relief unani- 
mously recommended are — 

(1) . The settlement of the labouring population on small 

plots of land as peasant proprietors. 

(2) . The establishment of minor agricultural industries, 

and the improvement of fhe system of cultiva- 
tion, especially in the case of small propriet ors. 

f3). The improvement of the means of communication 
between the different islands. 

(4) The encouragement of a trade in fruit with New 

York, and possibly, at a future time, with 
London. 

(5) The grant of a loan from the Imperial Exchequer for 

the establishment of central factories in 
Barbados. 

The subject of emigration from the distressed tracts also 
requires the careful attention of the various Governments, 
though the Commissioners do not find themselves in a position 
to make recommendations in detail. 

y. The Commissioners estimate the cost of the special 
measures recommended in (2), (3) and (4) of i, at 
£27^000 a year for ten years, the expenditure to be 
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borne by the mother country. They estimate the 
amount of the loan to Barbados for the erection 
of central factories at £i20^cxx>, “ This measure 
no doubt involves the risk of loss.” 

Grants will be required in Dominica and St. Vincent for 
roads and to enable the settlement of the labouring popula- 
tion on the land to be carried out, and this amount may be 
taken at ;£‘3o,ooo. A further grant of about £60,000 is re- 
quired to clear off the floating debt in some of the smaller 
islands. 

In addition, the smaller islands should receive grants to 
enable them to meet their ordinary expenditure of an obliga- 
tory nature. The amount may be placed at 20, coo a year 
for flve years, and possibly a reduced amount for a further 
period of five years. 

The expenditure which we are able to estimate may be 
summarised as follows : — 

(1) A grant of £27,000 a year for ten years. 

(2) A grant of £20,000 a year for five years. 

(3) Immediate grants of j£‘6o,ooo, and £z^,000, or 

;^90,000 in all. 

(4) A loan of 120,000 to Barbados for the establish- 

ment of central factories. 

k. As to the amount of expenditure which it may be 
necessary to incur in relieving distress (especially in 
British Guiana and Barbados), in promoting emi- 
gration, and in supporting and repatriating East 
Indian immigrants, we are unable at the present 
time to form any estimate, but it might be very 
great, if there occurred a sudden and general failure 
of the sugar industry in Barbados and British 
Guiana, where the population is comparatively 
large, and the people depend greatly upon the 
cultivation of the sugarcane. In such a contingency 
neither British Guiana nor Barbados would be able 
to meet 'the necessary cost of administration for, 
probably, a considerable number of years.’* 

VL — Concluding Observations. 

Various representations or complaints were brought before 
the Commissioners which were beyond the scope of the inquiry, 
but yet deserved notice. In a few instances these were brought 
under the notice of the Governments concerned, as were other 
representations recorded in the appendices to the Report. 

In para. 553, the Commissioners say : — 

We have had in the course of this Report to refer frequently to the very 
interesting and valuable survey supplied by Dr. Morris of the agricultural 
resources and requirements of the Colonies visited by us, which forms appendix 

VOL. CVI] 18 
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A in this volume. Dr. Morris’s presence with the Oommission has been of 
great advantage to us : no adviser could have been assigned better qualified, 
both by general and local knowledge, to assist and inform us in regard to 
botanical and agricultural questions. The Report which he has prepared bears 
witness to the closeness of his study of these questions, and the assiduity with 
which he has collaborated throughout the course of our inquiry to further the 
purposes of the Commission." 

And in para. 554 they say : — 

The subject and nature of our inquiry were such as to throw a heavy 
burden of continuous work and responsibility on the Secretary of the Commiasion, 
Mr. Sydney Olivier, to whom we desire our acknowledgments for his sealous 
and efficient discharge of the duties of his office." 

In closing their Report the Commissioners express strong 
sympathy with the planters, who have struggled against very 
adverse circumstances to maintain the sugar industry, and 
with the very numerous persons who depend directly or in- 
directly upon that industry, and have suffered severely from 
its decay. 

^‘555. Our own task," they say, has been of a discouraging nature. Our 
duty has been to inquire into the condition of a depressed and failing in- 
dustry, and to consider if any means are possible for restoring and maintaining 
the prosperity of those Colonies that depend upon it, and, in any case, to 
suggest the establishment of other industries which might supplement the 
cultivation of sugarcane, and, in case of need, provide means of subsistence for 
the people. Our conclusions will, no doubt, disappoint many who have looked 
for same immediate and substantial relief, but, with the most sincere wish to 
do all in our power to help the West Indian community, we have not felt our- 
selves able to make other recommendations than those which we now humbly 
submit for your Majesty's gracious consideration." 



Art. IV.— the ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL 
ORIENTAL CONGRESS : 

Held at Paris^ September 5-12, 1897. 

I T was decided at the Geneva International Oriental Congress 
that the next meeting should take place in Paris in the 
year 1897. The scholars of Paris took all the necessary steps, 
and the Congress was held : it is proposed now to state what 
was done. 

As far back as May, 1896, notice was given by a circular, and 
the names of those who proposed to be members were asked 
for. The dates hxed were September 5-12, 1897. A scheme 
of organisation was propounded as follows 

SECTION I. 

Aryan Language and Archaeology, with three Sub-sections : 

1. Indian. 

2. Irin. 

3. Linguistic. 

SECTION ri. 

Languages and Archaeology of the Extreme Orient, with 
two Sub-sections : 

I. China and Japan* 

2. Indo-China, Malaysia, Polynesia. 

SECTION III. 

Mahometan Languages and Archaeology, 

SECTION IV. 

Semitic Languages and Archaeology, with two Sub-sections : 

I. Aramaic, Hebrew, Phoenician, Ethiopian. 

2. Assyrian. 

SECTION V. 

Egypt and African Languages. 

SECTION VI. 

The East ; Greece ; Relation of Hellenism with the East ; 
Byzantium. 

SECTION VIL 

Ethnography, Folklore of the East. 

In February, 1897, a second circular was issued,, and notice 
was given that the Resident of the French Republic was Pro- 
tector of the Congress, and the King of Sweden, the Prince of 
Wales and Archduke Renier of Austria had accepted the office 
of Presidents of Honour. The names of Members of Honour 
were mentioned. It was notified, that Committees had been 
appointed in every European country, and that the Govern- 
ment of British India had consented to send Delegates. Mem- 
bers of the Congress were invited to communicate the titles of 
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the papers which they proposed to present to the Congress ; 
and it was determined to prepare a summary of the progress 
of knowledge of the subject in each Section which had been 
achieved since the Geneva Congress of 1894. Notice was also 
given that a permanent Commission was occupied in revising 
the Fundamental Statutes under which these Congresses were 
held. The facilities offered by railways and steamboat com- 
panies were notified. 

In July, 1897, Circular No. 3 was issued, with important 
details, not necessary to mention here. Full lists were given 
of the Presidents of Honour, the Members of Honour, the Dele- 
gates from Foreign Governments, the Delegates from Learned 
Societies. It was announced, that the Meetings would be held 
in the College of France, and the Sorbonne ; that there w^ould 
be a certain number of receptions and banquets, and, lastly, a 
list was published of the Communications to the Congress, 
which had been notified. 

When the Congress met on September Sth, a Provisory Pro- 
ject, No. 4, for the emendation of the Fundamental Statutes, 
was placed in the hands of every member, that he might be 
prepared to decide upon this important subject before the 
Congress closed. 

There were about 700 Members, and more than 400 were 
present in Paris. In each branch there were the leading 
Orientalists in their speciality. There were a few bond-fide 
Orientals also, from Algiers, Turkey, China, Japan. M. Ram- 
baud, the Minister for Public Education, presided at the open- 
ing Meeting, and M. Schefer, the President of the Congress, 
delivered his opening address. 

1 here notice the names of the tllustrious Scholars who formed 
the Commission of Organisation : 

SECTION I. 

1. MM. Barth, Breal, Senart, Vinson. 

2. MM. Carri&re, Dieulafoy, Drouin, Blochet. 

3. MM. Boyer, Henri, Specht. 

SECTION II. 

1. MM. Cordier, Deveria, Guimet, De Rosny, Specht. 

2. MM, Aymonier, Bonet, Marid. 

SECTION HI. 

MM. Barbier de Meynard, Derenbourg, Hondas, Schefer. 

SECTION IV. 

1. MM. Berger, Rubens Duval, De Vogu6. 

2. MM. Heuzey, Oppert, Quentin, Thureau-Dangin. 

SECTION V. ' \ 

MM. Guieyesse, Hanoteau, Lcfibure, Loret, M^spero, Pierret. 
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SECTION VI. 

MM. Bilc^las, Legrand^ Schlumberger. 

SECTION VII. 

MM. Prince Roland Bonaparte, Hamy, De Rialle. 

Many old scholars and students, who had attended several of 
the previous Congresses in the different Capitals of Europe, 
were proud to inscribe their names as Members of the Paris 
Congress, but owing to illness or infirmity were unable to attend. 
Among their number was the writer of this Report, who, how- 
ever, sent two daughters to represent him, as full members. 

The President, in his address on September 6th, notified the 
following additional names to the list already given of Presi- 
dents of Honour : 

1. The Shah of Persia. 

2. The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia. 

3. Prince Kan-Wu of China. 

4. The Khedive of Egypt. 

He dwelt with satisfaction on the vast progress which had 
been made in Oriental knowledge since the first of the eleven 
Congresses met in Paris nearly twenty-five years ago, and, though 
his name was not mentioned, the scholar who suggested the 
idea, and was President of the first Congress held at Paris, 
Professor Leon de Rosny, was present, and science owes him 
a special debt of gratitude. The idea seems so simple now, but 
it was a novel, grand, and difficult conception then, as I well 
recollect- 

The first Section met and finally constituted its personelle : 
President of Section, Lord Reay; Vice-Presidents, Hofrath 
G. Biihler, Professor Pischel, and Professor Kern. 

In the Indian Sub-section M. Senart presented a paper by 
M. Foncher, who was absent in India, on the Itinerary of 
Hiouen Thsang in the Province of Gandhdra.'* Professor 
Oldenberg, of Kiel, presented a paper entitled “ Taine’s Essay 
upon the Buddhist Conception.” Notices were given of several 
papers for next day, September 7th. 

In the Iranic Sub-section M. Hubschmann, Professor of Stras- 
burg, was elected President, and M. Esoff, of Russia, Vice- 
President. No business was transacted. 

In the Linguistic Sub-section, Count Guberndtis was elected 
President, and MM. Kretschmer and Oulianoff, Vice-Presidents. 

In Section II, China and Japan Sub-section, His Excellency 
Tching Tchang was elected President, and MM.Tomi, Schlegel, 
and Douglas, Vice-Presidents. No business was transacted, 
but notice was given of papers for the following day. 

In the Indo-China and Malaysia Sub-section, Professor Kern 
was elected President, and General H. Brown, Delegate of 
Burma, and Professor St. John, of Oxford, were elected Vice- 
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Presidents. M. Aymonier made a communication on the subject 
of the date of a King of Cambodia, which led to a discussion 
in which several scholars took part. M. Marr6 gave picturesque 
details regarding Malagisi Songs. 

In Section III, Professor de Goeje was elected President, and 
MM. Karabicek and RadloiF, were elected Vice-Presidents. A 
discussion took place, on the initiative of Professor Bevan, of 
Cambridge, on the meaning of the word “ Zendib,” supposed to 
mean, in Arabic, “ Heretic.” No other subject was discussed. 

In Section IV, Sub-section Semitic, Professor Ignazio Guidi 
was elected President, and Professor Kautzsch, of Halle, and 
Professor Lami of Louvain, were elected Vice-Presidents. One 
or two matters were brought forward, such as a Report on Syriac 
Studies, the exhibition of a fragment of the Ecclesiastes in 
Hebrew, and a Report on Ethiopian Studies. 

In Sub-section Assyrian, M. Tiele was elected President, 
and MM. Pinches, Hommel, and Haupt were elected Vice- 
Presidents. 

In Section V, M, Ed. Naville, the late President of the Tenth 
Oriental Congress at Geneva, 1894, was elected President, and 
MM. Lieblein and Erman were elected Vice-Presidents. M. 
Ren^ Basset, of Algeria, read a paper on the Riff Language of 
North Africa, and M. Erman made a communication on the 
subject of a proposed Thesaurus of Egyptian words which is in 
course of publication under the auspices of the German Govern- 
ment. This work would comprise all the words contained in 
Hieroglyphic, or Hieratic, Manuscripts. Demotic, or Koptic, 
words would be admitted only when required for purposes of 
comparison. The Superintending Committee of this important 
work consists of the Academies of Berlin, Gottingen, Leipzig, 
and Munich ; and it is hoped that the material will be ready 
in 1904, the Text definitely settled in 1908, and the printing 
completed in 1913. Some discussion followed this commu- 
nication. Notice was given of papers to be read on subsequent 
days of the Meeting. 

In Section VI, M. Bikdias was elected President, and MM. 
Krumbacker and Strzgowsky were elected Vice-Presidents. The 
President disclaimed any right to be called a Scholar, but he was 
a Greek, and, as Greece had often been a link of -union betwixt 
the East and West, he willingly accepted the office, and hoped 
that some future Congress might be held at Athens. Two 
communications were made on the progress of Byzantine 
Philology. 

In Section VII, M. Vamb^ry was elected President, and MM. 
De Gubernfitis, Radloff, De Claparide, and Valdemar-Schmidt 
were elected Vice-Presidents. Tlie President read a Report on 
the Commission of Ethnography and Folklore, and dwelt on 
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the importance of the subject. Dr. Kudos read a paper on the 
popular songs of the Osminli Turks. Notice was given of 
papers to be read at future Meetings. 

This closed the proceedings of Monday, the 6th of Septem- 
ber, and the Congress was now fairly launched. 

On Tuesday, September yth, at 9-30 A.M., the following 
Sections met : 

Section I, Sub-section India.— Mr. Robert Sewell, late of the 
Indian Civil Service, read a paper, Some points in the Archaeo- 
logy of South India/' MM. 'Ludwig, Bergess, and Biihler, 
discussed this subject, and a wish was expressed that Dr. Pope, 
a retired Missionary of South India, would publish certain 
interesting Essays which he had prepared. 

M. Geiger read a paper on ‘‘The Vaddas and their Lan- 
guage/’ followed by a discussion, in which MM. Wickrema- 
singhe, Pischel, Ludwig, and Rhys Davids and Lord Reay 
took a part. 

M. Pull^ made a communication on an ancient Map of India, 
followed by MM. Sylvain Levi, Biihler, and De Gubernitis ; 
and the Sub-section decided that a request should be made to 
the different Geographical Societies and the India Office to 
publish a chronological classification of the Maps prepared at 
different dates of the different countries in the East. 

Sub-section Iran.— M. Kirste offered to the Section repro- 
ductions of six Alphabets of the Zend Language. 

M. Jackson brought to notice the numerous resemblances 
between the epic legends of India and Ancient Persia, espe- 
cially in their religious details. 

M. Jackson then proposed a new interpretation of a portion 
of an inscription of King Darius, which was vigorously disputed 
by M. Oppert, M. Casartelli presented a photograph of a 
Pehlavi inscription, not previously made known. M. Msdriantz 
described the principal features of a book, which he had lately 
published on the Armenian language spoken at Mouch. 

The Indian Sub-section met again the same day at 2-15 p.m. 

M. Grosset presented the first volume of a critical edition 
of a work called Bharatiya-ndtya-Shdstra,’^ which led to some 
discussion. 

M. Hardy «.made a communication on certain legends in 
Buddhaghosa’s “ Mondrathapdrani.” This led to a consider- 
able discussion, in which MM. Rhys Davids, Ludwig, Jackson, 
Kuhn, Leumann, Winternitz, Pulle, Sir R. West a^ Lord 
Reay successively expressed their opinions. 

The Sub-section expressed its regret at the absence from the. 
Congress of the great Scholars, Weber of Berlin, Cowell of 
Cambridge, Ascoli of Milan, and Fausboll of Copenhagen. 

Professor Rhys Davids introduced the subject of the FdU 
Text Society. 
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Sub-sectfon Linguistic. — M. Kretschmer described two new 
Phrygian inscriptions. M. Breal pointed out that from these 
inscriptions no evidence could be produced of the alleged Indo- 
European character of the Phrygian language. M. Kretschmer 
drew attention to more particular proofs in other inscriptions. 

MM. Quberndtis, Kuhn, Haldvy» and Merllet further discussed 
the subject of the Indo-European character of the different 
Languages of Asia Minor. 

M. Breal brought before the Sub-section the primitive mean- 
ing of the word <r^of, which appeared to have been “sweet.” 
M. Haldvy remarked that, in Hebrew, the word s&ph was applied 
to the juice of a plant, and also to honeycombs. Several 
scholars brought forward other considerations. 

Section II, Sub-section China and Japan, met on Tuesday at 
10 A.M. M. Brucher made a communication on the subject of 
the inscription of Si-an-Fu, and presented a pamphlet by M. 
Hauret on the subject. M. Chevalier made a communication 
on the subject of a town in Korea. M. Courant read a paper 
on Korean and Japanese Studies. 

The same Sub-section met at 3-15 p.m. 

M. Courant read a paper on the Political Transformations 
of Japan. 

Section III met the same day at 9-15 a.m. 

M. Kampffmeyer read a paper on the Dialects of the Arabic 
Languages, comparing certain modern forms with the Himya- 
rite, and suggested that a special Commission should be formed 
with a view of gathering information from the authorities in 
the different countries where Arabic was spoken. 

Section IV, Semitic Sub-section. — The subject of Dr. Glaser’s 
inscriptions found in South Arabia was mentioned, but not 
fully discussed. Dr. Glaser claimed 500 B.c. as the date. On 
no one subject was there any discussion, but brief communica- 
tions were made by several speakers. 

Assyrian Sub-section. — M. Hommel made a communication 
on the pictorial origin of the Cuneiform written character. 

M. Haldvy remarked on the perfect Semitic features of certain 
texts to which a date of 4000 B.C. is assigned. This led to 
a discussion on the Sumerian subject, in which several great 
scholars took part. 

Section V. — M. Moret read his Report on the progress of 
Egyptian studies since the last Congress in 1894. 

M. Naville presented to the Congress the first volume of the 
Notes recorded by Professor Lepsius during his stay in Egypt, 
and expressed a wish that an Index should be published of the 
Notices recorded by Champollion during his sojourn in Egypt. 

M. Naville read a paper on the last lines of the Stela of 
Menepthah, in which occurs the name “ Israel.” He proposed 
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an interpretation essentially different from that of the earlier 
translators. MM. Lieblein and Daressy made remarks on 
this subject. 

In Section VI M. Franz Cumont read a lengthy paper on the 
subject of the prevalence of the religion known as Masdeism in 
Asia Minor. He traced its existence to Cappadocia, Lydia, 
Phrygia, and in Galatia. Its existence can be carried back to 
the time of the Achaemenian Sovereigns, and the Hellenic 
Conquest was not prejudicial to it. There were essential differen- 
ces between the form, in which it appeared in Asia Minor, and 
the form recorded in the A vesta. M. C. Diehl read a paper 
on the ceremonial of the Court of the Byzantine Emperors. 
Other subjects were discussed of less interest. 

In Section VII there was no business of importance. 

In Section III of the day under report, M. Goldziher read 
a report on the steps taken to compile a Mahometan Encyclo- 
paedia. M. de Goege proposed that a Commission should be 
appointed to examine this Report, which was distributed among 
the Members on the following day. I notice it once for all 
now. 

At the London Congress of 1892 the late Mr, Robertson Smith 
expressed the general opinion, that the time had come to 
compile an Encyclopaedia to collect ia one focus all that is 
necessary to know on the subject of the Mahometans in the 
East, at the high level of our present knowledge. Something 
of the same kind did appear two centuries ago, known as the 

Biblioth^que Orientale” of M. D’Herbelot, which, after pass- 
ing through a succession of amplifying Editions, is now out 
of date. The want of such an Encyclopaedia was felt both by 
scholars and the general public. 

At the Geneva Congress, 1894, the subject was again brought 
under consideration, and M. Goldziher was entrusted with the 
task of organising the preparation of this work. He now re- 
ported progress : 

(1) . The first point was to choose a group of collaborators ; 

and this has been effected, or very nearly so. 

(2) . The second point was to secure a publisher ; and M. 

Brill, the well-known publisher at Leyden, has 
consented to discharge the task. 

(3) . "a programme was formed, composed of seven sec- 

tions, in all of which the information will be record- 
ed alphabetically, and an index has been formed 
of the subjects which make up the sections. 

(4) . The constitution of a permanent Commission, as the 

work must necessarily be spread over many years, 
and include one or two triennial Congress periods. 

The Section decided to appoint a permanent Commission to 
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arrange details for starting this work, and for superintendence 
of it during its progress, consisting of MM. Barbier de Meynard 
of Paris, Browne of Cambridge, Goldziher of Buda Pest, De 
Goeje of Leyden, Ouidi of Rome, Karabdcek of Vienna, Lands- 
berg of Sweden, Rosen of St. Petersburg, Socin of Leipzig, 
Stoppelaar of the firm of Messrs. Brill at Leyden, with power 
of adding to their number. 

Section I met on Wednesday, Septemben 8th. 

Indian Sub-section. — M. Waddell made a communication on 
the subject of The newly excavated Graeco Buddhist Sculp- 
tures from the Swat Valley.” Attention was called by M. 
Senart to the perfection and novelty of the Photographical 
exhibits, which M. Waddell presented. A discussion ensued, 
and a proposition was carried to express the wish of the Con- 
gress that the Government of India would take measures (i) 
to protect from ill-usage the Archaeological treasures, and (2) 
to publish an account of them. 

M. Winternitz made a communication on the MSS. of the 
Maha Bhirata, and a discussion ensued on the necessity of a 
critical edition being published in Europe. 

Iranian Sub-section, — M Oppert discussed the names and the 
succession of the months In the Old Persian calendar, deriving 
all his arguments from the inscriptions, and rejecting all other 
methods. 

Mr. Drouin described historically the discovery of the Pehlavi 
inscriptions. 

In the afternoon the Sub-section India met again. Professor 
Guberndtis made a communication on the subject of the Hindu 
god Brahma, and the goddess Savitri. 

M. Finot read an abstract of a work prepared for the Con- 
gress by M. Foncher, on the subject of the “ Itinerary of 
Hiouen Thsang in the Province of Gandhdra.^’ MM. Stein and 
Biihler spoke on the same subject. 

Sub-section Linguistic. — Abbd Rousselet gave an account of 
the Research of Experimental Phonetics, and pointed out the 
service which this discovery might render to the Study of Lan- 
guage. Count Pulld remarked that similar researches were being 
made in Italy. M. Breal informed the Sub-section, that the 
Phonetic laboratory of the College of France was always open to 
students of all nationalities. 

Section II, China and Japan Sub-section ; 10 A.M. The 
Secretary exhibited the first portion of a Chinese Biographical 
Dictionary by Mr. H. Giles. 

Sub-section Indo-China ; 9 A.M. M, Lemire presented an 
Annamite Grammar, prepared by a native Professor of langu- 
ages at Saigon. * 

MLM. Trung Vink Ry and Aymonier presented a volume on 
** Cambodia and its Monuments.” 
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M. Lemire read a communication from M. Petrusky, on 
Indo-China in Past and Present years.” 

Mr. St. John requested the Congress to urge upon the Govern- 
ment of British Burmah the importance of inquiry as to the 
location of the ancient cities of the Province, and to entrust 
with this duty competent persons. M. Kern warmly supported 
this proposal, and it was carried. 

M. Bonet presented specimens of the Dictionary of the 
French- Annamite language in the Chinese and local forms of 
written character : this will be a most important work. 

Sub-section China and Japan ; 2-10 P.M. M. Martin Fortris 
brought before the Congress certain propositions regarding the 
transcription of Chinese. The first article of his scheme was 
accepted ; the second led to a discussion, which eventuated in 
the appointment of a Commission. 

Section III 9-45 A.M. M. Machuel read a paper on the sys- 
tem of Public Education of the Mahometans in Algeria. 

Si Mahmoud ben Mahmoud, Inspector of Schools in Tunisia, 
presented a paper on the advantages of science. 

M. Roy offered the Congress a portion of the new edition 
of the Analytical Catalogue of the Library of the great Mosque 
of Tunis. 

The section met again at 2-15 P.M. M. Rabbath read a 
paper on a new method of teaching Arabic prosody. M Rouhi 
el Khalidi presented copies of the “ Review of Islam,” com- 
prising his article on the statistics of Islam. A wish was 
expressed for a statistical detail of the sects of Islam. 

M. Sultan Mahommed Effendi delivered an address in the 
Arabic Language on the inventions made by the Arabian race 
before the time of Mahomet. 

Section IV, Semitic Sub-section ; 9-30 A.M. — The Marquis 
De Vogu6 exhibited ninety plates of the third portion (the 
Aramean) of the First Volume of the Corpus of Semitic ins- 
criptions. They included the inscriptions of Petra and Mount 
Sinai. 

M Chabot, Member of the Council of the Soci^t^ Asiatique, 
described the great service rendered by that Society in the 
Publication of Oriental works. Discussion took place on the 
subject of some of the other communications made by members 
of the Section. Allusion was made to a proposed Supplement to 
the Ethiopic Dictionary prepared by the late Professor Dill- 
mann, and the Section expressed its hope, that all the notes 
and lexicographical papers, left by that illustrious scholar, 
should be made accessible to scholars by being printed. 

Sub-section Assyriology ; 2 P.M. — M. Haupt announced that 
Mr. Cyrus Adler, of Washington, proposed to prepare a com- 
plete Bibliography of Assyriology down to 1890, and be asked 
for collaborators. Other communications were made. 
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Section V ; 9-30 A.M. — Professor Naville produced a wooden 
box found in late excavations and covered with carvings, which 
differed entirely from the usual specimens of Egyptian art. M. 
Naville was of opinion that it was a specimen of Phoenician 
workmanship and was probably of the date of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. MM. Fleyte, Erman and Daressy joined in the 
discussion. 

Professor Lieblein made a communication on several points 
of chronology. M. J. de Rougd regretted that he could not 
accept the views of Professor Lieblein, and he remarked that 
the only reign, which by its length could correspond with that of 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus, was that of Rameses II. 

The Section met again at 2 P M. M. Textor de Ravisi read 
a paper on Egyptian poetry. M. Naville urged the speaker to 
press M. Grebaut to complete his work on Egyptian metrical 
science, which he had had so many years in hand. M. Moret 
read his Report upon the work of Egyptian excavations. M. 
Naville congratulated him on the work achieved. 

M. Rend Basset read a paper on African studies. 

Section VI ; 9-30 A.M. — Nothing worth noticing. 

Section VII ; 9-45 A.M. — M. Hamy made acommunication on 
the Stone Age in Indo-China, and described late discoveries : 
the interest being in the proof thence acquired of the relation- 
ship betwixt the ancient inhabitants of Malaysia and Indo- 
Cbina. 

A discussion arose, in which many members took part, on 
the origin of jade,” and the opinion was hazarded, that, 
admitting that jade-mines existed only in Europe, still there 
were deposits of jade in North Mongolia and South Siberia. 

On Thursday, September 9th, the Sections met. 

Section I, India Sub-section ; 9-30 A. M. — M. Senart detailed 
the circumstances, under which a Kharoshthi manuscript of a 
version of the Dhammapdda had been found by M. Dutreuil de 
Rhins, a distinguished scholar, who had succumbed under the 
fatigue of his explorations. The manuscript was exceedingly 
important from the palaBOgraphic, grammatical, and literary, 
points of view, and was apparently the most ancient which had 
been found in India. 

Professor Deusscn presented to the Congress a copy of his 
newly published volume, '‘The Sixty Upanishads of the 
Veda.” He called the attention of the Section to the influence, 
which, in his opinion, the ideas contained in these books must 
have upon the religious, and philosophical, life of Europe. 
M. Reynaud spoke of the extreme importance of the Upani- 
shads, and of their connection, on the one side, with the Rig- 
Veda, and, on the other, with the Theogony of Hesiod and the 
fragments relating to the Kosmos of Orpheus. M. Oppert 
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made a communication on the subject of the Bhdrata, and a 
discussion ensued. 

Language and Archseology Sub-section. — The following reso- 
lutions were adopted : — 

(1) “ The Congress thanks the Government of India for the 
measures taken to preserve Buddhist sculptures^ found in the 
Swat Valley and its vicinity. It thanks also Sir Charles 
Elliott, late Governor of Bengal, for the exertions made by 

“ him to preserve interesting specimens in the Calcutta 
“ Museum. At the same time the Congress desires to impress 
on the Government of India the urgent importance of keep- 
“ ing a watch on the proceedings of tourists and amateurs, who, 
by carrying away broken fragments, injure the precious 
“ monuments.” 

(2) It conveys its thanks to the officials in Swat for the 
care taken by them.” 

(3) “ Inasmuch as future excavations promise the most 
“ precious results, and considering how much private enterprise 
“ would assist the Indian Government, it suggests, that an 
“ International Association be formed, under the title of 

‘ Indian Exploration Fund/ with its Headquarters in London, 
and a Committee be formed to arrange details.” 

(4) The Congress expressed its thanks to the Government 
of India for the measures taken with regard to the birthplace 

“ of Buddha, and its hopes, that during the coming winter 
“ further explorations may be made.” 

(5) The Congress expresses its thanks to the Government 
of Nepal for the assistance rendered in the explorations of 
Kapilavastu and Lumbini, which are among the most im- 

“ portant discoveries of the century,” 

(6) ” The Congress expresses its thanks to the Government 
of Bengal for having, in the time of Sir Charles Elliott, opened 

“ an ‘ Asoka Gallery ’ in the Calcutta Museum, and thus 
made the Asoka inscriptions^ through the medium of a 
collection of plaster casts, accessible to scholars.” 

The Section then expressed its regret at the absence from 
this Congress of their old fellow-labourers, Professors Weber, 
Ascoli, Cowell and Fausboll. 

Sub-section Iran. — M. Millet read a paper by Karkaria on 
the Farsi Rdigion, in which he dwelt on the resemblance 
between the tenets of Zoroaster and the philosophical system 
of Comte. 

There were other communications of less importance. 

The India and Linguistic Sub-sections met again at 4 P.M., 
but there was nothing which requires special notice. 

Section II, Sub-section China and Japan ; 10-10 A.M, — 
M. Thomsen presented to the Congress his work, “ The inscrip- 
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tions of Orkhon/’ and read a paper on the consonants of the 
Oigiir language. A discussion arose and a question was asked 
on the subject of the Phonetics of the Turki languages and a 
possible affinity to the language of Kortfa. 

Sub-section Indo-China ; lo a.m. — M. Lefevre Pont^lis ex- 
pressed a wish,rthat the monuments in Indo-China, whether 
Annamite, Chinese, or Cambodian, should be preserved. This 
wish was supported by MM. Lemire and Aymonier, and the 
Section recorded a resolution in that sense. 

Section III ; 9-15 A.M. — MM. Karab&cek and Hondas made 
two communications on the subject of the Arabic numerals, 
which led to a discussion of the greatest interest. Uther 
subjects were brought forward. 

Section IV, Semitic Sub-section ; 9-30 A.M. — Mrs. Lewis, of 
Cambridge, presented a Palestinian Syriac Lectionary prepared 
by herself, Dr. Nestle and Mrs. Gibson, and her own work, 

Some pages of the Four Gospels retranscribed from the 
Sinaitic Palimpsest.” Professor Margoliouth, of Oxford, present- 
ed a copy of his ‘‘ Thesaurus Syriacus,” Fasc. x. Part i. 

M. Hal^vy called attention to the important result which 
the lately discovered text of the Ecclesiastes will have on the 
literary history of the Old Testament. Professor D. H. 
Muller, of Vienna, expressed his agreement with the views 
brought forward ; and the two great scholars, so often in bitter 
opposition, saluted each other in a friendly manner. 

The Section, on the motion of MM. Guidi, Haupt, and 
D. H. Muller, renewed the wish expressed at the Seventh 
Congress, that a critical edition of the Talmud should be 
published as soon as possible. 

Assyrian Sub-section ; 10 A.M. — Unimportant communica- 
tions were made. 

Section V ; 9-30 A.M. — M. Neteler read a paper on the Syn- 
chronisms between the tablets of Tell-el-Amarna and the 
Assyrian and Babylonian chronologies. 

M. Spiegelberg proposed a plan of a work on the adminis- 
tration of the Necropolis of Thebes, which would comprise an 
index of all the Monuments found there. A discussion took 
place on points of detail. 

M. Waldemar-Schmidt read a paper on the shape of the 
Egyptian sarcophagi of a date later than the Twentieth 
Dynasty. This led to a discussion. 

Section VI ; 10 A.M. — The Section expressed in a resolution 
its great interest in the proposed publication entitled, “ The 
Monuments of Byzantine Art,” and recommended the subject to 
the liberality of the French Government. Other communi- 
cations of less importance were made. 

Section VII ; 9-45 A.M. — M. Hamy brought forward the very 
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important subject of the ethnographical relations of the Natives 
of Asia and America. By the help of photography a closer 
study has been made of the ancient monuments, and an 
analogy is traced between certain American monuments, and 
certain monuments in Indo-China and Java. Further study 
will be made of this subject by an expedition now being pre- 
pared by American citizens. ' 

The Sections of the Congress met on Friday, the loth 
September. 

Section I, Sub-section India ; 9-30 A. M.^— Professor Bendalt 
made some remarks on the Bibliotheca Buddhica,” published 
by the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, and 
gave a list of the contributors and the works published in it. He 
offered to the Congress a copy of his own contribution, the 
Sikshdsa Mussaya, an important exposition of Buddhism. 
After discussion the Section directed, that thanks should be 
conveyed to the Imperial Academy for the publication. 

A discussion then took place on the importance of the 
inscriptions discovered in Cambodia, and the new light which 
they threw on the Hindu people. It used to be the opinion 
of scholars, that the first propagation of Indian ideas to the 
outer world was due to the Buddhists. The ancient inscrip- 
tions of Cambodia are found to be Brahmanical. Prof. 
Cordier announced that he proposed to publish a new edition 
of the Life of Marco Polo by the late Sir H. Yule. M. Stein,, 
of the Lahore University, offered a copy of his new volume, 
the ** Translation of the Chronicles of Cashmir by Kalhina.’* 
Some important maps accompany it By his topographical 
studies on the spot he had identified several places mentioned in 
the Rajatarangini. 

M. Leumann then started a discussion on Jain terminology : 
the notice is too brief to form an opinion. That the subject was 
of importance, is evidenced by the names of the members, who 
joined in the discussion. On the motion of Prof, Rhys Davids^ 
the Section resolved that the publication of a critical edition 
of the Sacred Texts of the Jains is a matter of urgency.” 

Subjection Iran.— No communication of importance was 
made. 

The Sub-section India met again at 2 P. m. 

Mr, R. Sewell spoke about the advisability of a careful ex- 
ploration of the extensive Buddhist remains at Guntapalle, in 
the Ellore Division of the Goddvari District, Madras. They 
are very important, are situated in a very remote tract, and have 
not yet received the full attention they deserve. There are ovev 
a dozen stupas ; archaic sculptures ; a pillared mapdapa ; groups 
of vihdra caves; a chaitya cave, of similar construction to and 
apparently of as great antiquity as, the Lomas Rishi cave in 
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Behar; inscriptions ; detached pillars, fallen in the jungle ; and 
others. 

The Archaeclogical Surveyor/Mr. Rea, reported : It would 
be a pity if such a fine group were to remain unexplored,” and 
thinks that it would rival some of the groups further north, if 
they were uncovered. 

His explorations were stopped owing to the obstruction of 
the zamindar in whose land it lies. 

The Section voted unanimously to send a communication to 
the Government of Madras, “expressing the hope that the 
extensive group of Buddhist remains at Guntapalle might be 
fully and scientifically explored b)^ the Archaeological Survey 
Department of Southern India.” Dr. A. Grierson then report- 
ed to the Section how far the wish conveyed in 1886 by the 
Congress at Vienna to the Government of India, suggesting a 
systematic survey of the languages of India, had been carried 
out. A plan had been worked out by the Government, and a 
preparatory list of the languages and dialects of the Northern 
Provinces had been nearly completed. After a lively discus- 
sion the Section, on the motion of Professor Biihler of Vienna, 
and Professor Kuhn of Munich, adopted a resolution, “That 
thanks be conveyed to the Government of India for what had 
been done, and describing the importance of the results, which 
this enterprise, if fully carried out, would produce.** 

On the motion of Baron Textor de Ravfsi, a request was 
made to the Asiatic Society of Bengal to secure a correct copy 
of a mural inscription of a pagoda at Udeypdr, as an import- 
ant contribution to History. 

M. L. Peer gave an account of twenty-seven Stupa, mention- 
ed in the Memoirs of Hiouen-Thsang, and bearing reference to 
the Jdtaka stories. Professor Rhys Davids remarked, that the 
members of the Indian Service could greatly advance the 
interests of science, if they would in their leisure hours collect 
any literary documents that came under their notice. 

The thanks of the Section were expressed to the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon for the encouragement given to the study of 
Archaeology by the publication of Archaeological Reports, and 
of the “ Mahavamsa,** and other ancient records of that 
Island, and a hope was expressed, that the same policy would 
be continued. 

The thanks of the Section were expressed to the Lahdr 
University, and the Mahardja of Cashmfr, for the kind assist* 
ance tendered to Dr. Stein in his translation of the 
Rajatarangini, and his topographical explorations, as recom- 
mended by the Congress of Geneva. 

Subsection Linguistic; 2 P.M. — After various grammatical 
communications. Dr. Codrington, of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
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read a paper by his brother, the Rev. Dr. R. H. Codrlngton, 
on the subject of the languages of Melanesia. The writer 
remarked that the word-lore, and sentence-lore, of the 
language of barbarians had often arrived at a more complete 
linguistic development than could be expected from their 
degree of social development. It was interesting to note the 
effect on such a language caused by contact with European 
civilization. Examples were given. 

Section II, Sub-section China and Japan ; 9-40 A M. — Certain 
volumes were presented. M. Deveria notified that an ins- 
cription from Liang Tcheou, hitherto deemed to be in a 
unknown written character, had been traced to its source. 
Nothing else worthy of special notice. 

Sub-section Indo-China ; 10 A M. — M. Lemire presented to 
the Section his volume on “ The Lao of Annam,” with 
Photographs. He presented also his volume of Siamese Tales. 
Great interest was expressed in these communications. M. 
M asset announced the publication of an important work, 

Excursions and Inquiries in Indo-China.'* 

Later in the day the Sc ction again met. 

Sub-section China and Japan, 2-20 P M. — M. Diosi discussed 
the future fate of the Japanese language, and the employment of 
Cliinese loan-words. Other scholars joined in the discussion. 

Section HI ; 9-30 A.M. — Books were presented and publica- 
tions announced. Nothing of particular interest. 

The Section met again at 2-45 p.m. — M. Ray described the 
different mosques in Tunisia. M. Saladin described the 
measures taken to study the Mahometan monuments and 
aichaeology of Tunisia ; and M. Gautkler stated that the same 
steps would be taken with regard to the Christian monuments. 
An interesting discussion took place on the subject of the 
Persian origin of certain architectural forms, so-called Greek, 
of the public schools of Syria and Palestine. 

Section IV, Sub-section Semitic ; 9 A.M. — M. Lagrange 
persuaded the Section to express a wish that the managers 
of the Biblical School of St. Stephen at Jerusalem should 
arrange for a meeting of Semitic scholars in that city, accom- 
panied by excursions in Palestine, in the Spring of 1899. 

An expression of regret was conveyed to Professor Noldeke, 
who was involuntarily absent from the Congress. Many other 
communications were made. 

Sub-section Assyrian ; 2 P.M. — Piofessor Sayce again drew 
attention to a so-called Hittite Seal : he rather thought that it 
was Syrian. Professor Rommel, who had made a prolonged 
study of the subject, considered that there was reference in 
the engravings of the seal to human sacrifices, and he assign- 
ed to it a date of 2000 B. C. 
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A vote of thanks was passed to His Excellence Hamdi Bey, 
the Director-General of the Turkish Museum, for the eminent 
service that he had rendered to Semitic archaeology in general, 
and Assyrian archaeology in particular. 

Section V ; 9 * 3 ® A.m. — A few communications were made. 

The Section met again 2 P.M. — A few communications were 
made. Professor Naville made some closing remarks, and a 
vote of thanks was conveyed to him by the Section. 

Section VI ; 9-45 A M. — M. Carl Schmidt read a paper on 
the Coptic Art. The origin of that Art, was traced back to 
the Ancient Egyptian Art ; but certain types had been altered 
in a Christian direction. In fact, the Coptic Art, though it 
utilised indigenous ideas and symbols, was really a branch of 
Byzantine Art. He expressed a wish, that a separate collec- 
tion should be made of Coptic antiquities. Other communica- 
tions followed, and after a vote of thanks to their president, 
the Section closed its labours. 

Section VII ; 9-45 A.M. — A certain number of communica- 
tions were made, none of special interest, and the Section 
closed, with an expression of a wish that, in future Congresses, 
their Section should be known by the name which it bore at 
Geneva, *' Geography and Ethnography.** This opens the 
question whether such a Section is required for an Oriental 
Congress. 1 do not think that it is. 

On Saturday, September 11, there was a special meeting at 
II A. M. of Section I, Sub-section India. Final communica- 
tions were made, and books presented, The President of the 
Section drew attention to tl e excellent service rendered to 
Oriental Studies b}^ the University of Lyons and the Schools 
of Oriental Languages established by the French Government. 
The thanks of the Section were conveyed to the President, 
Lord Reay, and the Section finally concluded its very im- 
portant labours. 

Section III, Section V, and Section VII met also for a few 
minutes. 

Section V met in the afternoon, and cleared off all the 
notices still undisposed of. 

All the Sections then closed finally. 

There was a general meeting of the whole Congress, under 
'their President, M. Schefer, at 10 A.M. Abderrahim Ahmed, 
the Delegate of the Egyptian Government, read a very suitable 
address in the French Language, expressing a hope, that some 
future Congress would meet at Cairo, as Egypt had supplied, 
and would continue to supply, so much to archaeological 
study. 

In the name of Signor Guidi, the Representative of Italy, 
M. Maspero announced, that the next Congress would meet in 
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Italy, under the Presidency of Sigfnor Ascoli. Later on in the 
same day it was announced^ that Rome would be the place of 
meeting. 

One of the objects of the Congress at Paris was to revise the 
Fundamental Statutes under which the Congresses are held ; 
a scheme had been devised, and copies had been circulated to 
all Members, and on the 9th September the following Statutes 
were agreed to in a Meeting of the whole Congress : 

1. ^'Congresses should be held once in every three years, but 
exceptionally, in the event of the convenience or the necessity 

“ of the country which issues the invitation, the interval be- 
tween two Congresses may be reduced to two, or extended to 
“ four, years/* 

2. “ Each Congress shall be organised by a Committee com- 
posed of the natives of the country, in which it is to be held. 
The Committee will be at liberty to increase or to diminish 
the number of sections into which the Congress is to be divid- 

“ ed ; it will fix, as it thinks best, the date of the Meeting, 

“ the duration of the session, the order of the work, and all 
“ the material details of leception.” 

3. “When the Congress is assembled, a Consultative Com- 
“ mittee is to form itself, which must be composed of the pre- 
“sidents and vice-presidents of the Organizing Committee, and 
“of a certain number of foreign members chosen by the Orga- 
“ nizing Committee of the Congress. The Committee will 
“decide on the questions, that may be put to the Congress/* 

4. “The Organizing Committee has to select one or more 
“ Languages wliich shall be the oflScial Languages of the Con- 
“gress, and wliich will be employed in the issue of the Pro- 
“ ceedings. The use of other Languages in discussions will 
“be optional, under the responsibility of the president of each 
“ section.** 

5. “ The President of each section has to maintain order 
“during the sittings ; he regulates the sequence of work, fixes 
“the length of the communications, guides or stops the discus- 
“ sions, subject to reference, in case of dispute, to the Consul- 
“tative Committee.’* 

6. “Each Congress has to fix, at a General Meeting, the 
“ place where the next Congress should be held ; it has to 
“ make a choice from amongst those countries, which will have 
“ made their proposals through the channel of their delegates, 

“ or from tliose that the Consultative Committee may think 
“itself able to designate provisionally. In no case can the 
“ Congress be held twice running in the same country.** 

7. “ After the separation of each Congress, the Organizing 
“Committee will reassume their general powers, and will retain 
“ them up to the day, that they will have received the official 
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notification of the constitution df the Committee appointed 
to prepare the next Congress ; after this date, they will only 
keep the local powers necessary to liquidate the duties of the 
Congress at which they had presided/’ 

8. If, notwithstanding, a serious complication should arise, 
*' of a nature to compromise the very institution of Congresses, 
and their perpetuity, this difficulty will be provided for by 
the convocation of an International Committee formed as 
“ follows : 

“(1^ Of the Organizing Committee of the last Congress." 

‘‘( 2 ) Of a representative of each country, in which the 
“Congress has already previously held its sittings. 
“ For each country this representative will be 
jure the President, or, failing him, a Vice-Pre- 
“ sident of the last Congress which was held there. 

Failing the survival of the President and Vice- 
** President in that country, the Committee will 
complete itself by means of co-optation.” 

To the Committee thus constituted belongs (the duty) of 
regulating the difficulties, and to cause, with the least possible 
delay, the convocation of a new Congress, which would have 
“ to approve of its decision.” 

Finally, the President of the Congress, M. Schcfer, made 
his parting address, expressing his thanks to the Delegates of 
foreign States, and foreign Learned Societies, and to the 
numerous foreign scholars who had enrolled themselves as 
members, and personally attended. He hoped that they 
would retain pleasant recollections of the meetings of this 
Congress, meetings which cannot fail to advance the cause of 
science. No one can entertain a doubt as to the value of the 
communications made to this Congress, and he himself antici- 
pated that th^ harvest would be plentiful. There had been evi- 
dence of mutual respect and personal esteem entertained 
towards each other by the members of this Congiess, though of 
different nationalities. He hoped that all who returned to 
their respective countries would remember the Congress at 
Paris. 

The President then declared the Eleventh International 
Oriental Congress to be closed. 

During the week there had been a sufficiency of entertain- 
ments and receptions to testify to the hospitality of the resi- 
dents of Paris, but not to turn the Congress into a junket. 
Everybody was satisfied, and there was no single contretemps. 
Museums, Libraries, and Galleries were thrown open. 

To enable the Daily Bulletin to appear punctually on the 
next morning, it was necessarily brief, and perhaps some things 
were omitted, or not sufficiently detailed. The value of the 
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work done at tlie Congress will be fully appreciated only 
when we have in our hands the three volumes of the full 
Report, which will be published simultaneously, and before 
the meeting of the next Congress at Rome in 1900 A.D. 

1 have only this year made a Report of the preceding ten 
Congresses at Paris, London, St. Petersburg, Florence, Berlin, 
Leyden, Vienna, Stockholm, London, and Geneva, at all of 
which I was present, with the exception of Paris and Geneva : 
though I was a member of the last-named and contributed a 
paper. I pointed out faithfully the errors, into which previ- 
ous Congresses had fallen, and the unwise tendencies which 
seem ready to develop. I will not add any further remarks, 
but express my hopes, and my conviction, that these hopes 
will be fulfilled by future Congresses, where scholars can meet 
periodically as in a great scientific Parliament, and exchange 
views as well as report progress. Of course those who, like 
myself, are all-round ” students in each and all of the 
Sections, derive the most entire satisfaction. 

As a sample of the practical utility of the periodical meet- 
ings of competent scholars, I print a copy of the series of 
questions in the Section of Ethnography and Folklore pre- 
pared by a Commission of that Section. It brings home to 
uninstructed readers the directions in which local authorities 
or residents can carry out researches. I greatly regret that, 
when I was placed, fifty years ago, in charge of a newly-con- 
quered virgin District in the Punjdb, I had not a paper like 
this available : on how many a subject I could have made 
inquiries in my solitary camp-wanderings amidst my people I 

Questionnaire Redigb par la Commission 
D'Ethnographie et Folklore. 

I. Nouvelles ddcouvertes relatives k Texistence d'un Age 
de pierre en Asie. Syrie et Mdsopotamie. Inde. 
Indo-Chine et Malaisie. Japon et Sibdrie. 

II. Etude des survivances de TAge de pierre chez les 
diffdrents pcuples orientaux, Ldgendes et super- 
stitions relatives aux instruments de pierre. Em- 
ploi persistant de certains de ces instruments, etc. 

III. Etude particulifere de divers rites spdeiaux se rap- 

portant k la naissance, k Tinitiation, k Tadoption, k 
la fraternisation, aux fian^ailles, au mariage, aux 
fundrailles. Etat ancien que I’dtude de ces prati- 
ques perm^et de restituer. 

IV. Recherches sur I’organisation de la famille et de la 

propridtd. Relations de parent^. Aptitude k suc- 
edder. Clan et clientele. Folyandrie. Matriarcat. 
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V. Id^s religteuses et pratiques qui s’y rattachent. Cha- 

manisme. Dieux animaux et animaux sacrds.^ 
Culte des didments. Culte domestique. Culte des 
ancdtres et culte des morts. 

VI. Totem et totdraisme. 

VII. Tatouages et autres signes distinctifs. 

VIII. Manifestations primitives des arts du dessin. 

IX. Musique. Instruments de musique dtudids principale- 
ment dans leur distribution gdographique. 

X. Ethnographie et folklore compards de I'Asie nord> 
orientale et de la c6te nord-ouest d'Amdrique, 

XI. Ldgendes ethnographiques et gdographiques dans la 
littdrature orientale, spdcialement dans les dpopdes, 
les contes, et les rdcits de voyage. 

XII. Tdmoignages matdriels des relations commerciales 
entire les Chinois et les Arabes au moyen kge. 
Ddcouverte de cdramiques chinoises en Arable, en 
Egypte, a Madagascar, etc. 
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Art. V.— VEDIC INDIA. 

(Concluded from January i 8 gS^ No. 2 ii,) 

E have already referred to the great reverence paid to the 

Thm Tn/iue Smdhu, Of Indus, by the Aryan emigrants 
ineinaus. to the Panjab. The Rig Veda abounds 

in passages descriptive of its glory, might and usefulness. It 
is thus praised in the Tenth Mandala^ hymn 75. ‘ Oh Sindhd 1 
When thou flowest through lands rich^n food for man and 
pasture for cattle^ Vanina opens a passage for thy circuit. 
Thou flowest on a verdant path and shinest on all the rivers 
that flow.* 

‘ The mighty sound of the Sindhii reaches the vault of heaven. 
She travels with a large army and clad in bright costume. 
Her mighty roar sounds like Incessant rain pouring down from 
the thick clouds with great violence. The Sindhi!i comes roar- 
ing like an infuriated bull.’ 

‘ As the cows bring milk for their calveS; so the rivers 
approach thee, Oh Sindhii, with their waters. As a king 
marches to the battlefield at the head of his army, so thou, 
SindhiS, flowest with the rivers^^ in thy train.* 

The Punjab rivers are the objects of praise in the Rig Veda. 

„ . . . ‘ The bards sing their praise in their 

e ^ unja rivers, place of worship. The minstrels chant 

hymns to flatter them/ They are described as flowing in three 
systems, with seven streams for each system. * The might of 
the Sindhii excels that of all others.* 

The geographical knowledge of the early Aryans was limited 
^ to India ; but such information as they 
graphy'^ « S® o possessed does not seem to have been in- 

accurate. The following description of 
rivers is given in the Tenth Mandala, hymn 75. Each river is 
treated as a sublime object and personified and praised. 

* O Ganges, O Yamuna and Sarsuti and Sutudri (Sutlej) and 
Parushni (Ravi), partake of my praises.* * O stream that joinest 
the Asikni (Chenab), O Vitasta (Jhelam), O Arjikia ^eas) that 
hast joined the Sushoma, hear my words.* 

^ O Sindhii, thou joinest first the Trishtana and then flowest. 
Then thou joinest, the Susartu, Rosa, and Seviti. Thou unitest 
the Kuramu (Koram) and Gomati (River Gomul) with the 
Kubha (Cabul river) and Mehatnii, and then flowest along 
with them.^ 


* These are the tributaries from Cabul to the west and the Punjab to tbe. 
east. 
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• The irresistible Sindhu flows in a straight path with bright 
blue waters ; she is grand and mighty. She fills the country 
on all sides with water in great profusion. Of all the flowing 
rivers, none flows so beautifully as she does. She is fierce 
and violent, like a mare, and beautiful like a young maid.^ 

‘ Sindhu is ever young and beautiful. She is rich in wealth, 
chariots and handsome attire. She is rich in gold and is 
dressed in beautiful costume. She is rich in corn, in wool and 
in grass and has covered herself with odoriferous flowers/ 

' Sindhu has yokc^the horses to her easy chariot and brings 
food for us in tliem. Great is the might of that chariot. She 
is irresistible and powerful and her fame has spread all over 
the world/ 

These hymns are notable for their power of imagination 
and their beauty, no less than for their accuracy ; for they 
show that the Vedic Aryans had clear ideas of the rivers that, 
flowing from the north and west, fall into the Indus, as well as 
of those that join it from the north and east, and of the Ganges 
and the Jumna which join it further on, with their tiibu- 
taries. They show that the geographical knowledge of the 
Vedic poets did not extend beyond the snowy hills to the 
north, the Suleiman hill ranges and the Indus to the west, 
and the Ganges and the Jumna to the east. Beyond this the 
Aryan fathers knew nothing. 

At the supposed consecration of Indra, when he was elected 
. . ^ by the gods to be their king, and when, 

ent countries in India. ^he midst of ceremonies, he took his 

seat on the throne, solemn rites weie 
performed, of which a full description is given in the third 
chapter of the Eighth Mandala. The geographical hints there- 
in contained, and the limit of countries described, deserve notice 
as showing, further, the extent of the geographical knowledge 
possessed by the ancient Aryans. Different gods are described 
as having consecrated Indra in different regions. Thus, the 
divine Vasus consecrated him in the ‘ eastern region ' with 
holy words and with hymns in verse and prose to ensure just 
domination. Consequently several ‘ kings of the Prachyas 
In the east ' were consecrated after the practice of the gods. 
Next, the divine consecrated Indra in the 'southern 

region,' to ensure increase of happiness. On that account the 
several ' kings of the Satwats in the south ’ were consecrated 
after the fashion of the gods. 

Again, the divine Adilyas having consecrated him in the 
' western region, ' several ‘ kings of the Nichyas and Apachyas 
io the west ' were consecrated. 

Then the gods Viswadeva having consecrated him in the 
northern region,’ several deities who governed the countries of 
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Uttara ' Kuru and Uttara Madra beyond the Hi'mavat (Hima- 
laya) in the north/ were consecrated. 

Afterwards, the divine Sadhyas and Aptyas having con- 
secrated him ^ in the middle or central region, ' ' the several 
kings of Kuril and Fanchala, as well as Vasa and Usinara in 
the central region, were consecrated to sovereignty over the 
people/ 

The above extracts show in more detail the names given by 
the Aryans to the several countries of ancient India in different 
directions. 


Lastly, Maruts and the gods Angiras having consecrated Indi a 
in the ‘ upper region/ he became the Supreme Lord (Paramash- 
thi) and ruler in chief over all creatures. — VII, 3 and 38. Uttara 
Kttru is described in the same chapter as ‘ the land of the 
gods/ ‘ No mortal can subdue it/ The king Sushmina, son 
of Sivi, slew Atyabati, son of Janantapa, who had attempted 
to conquer it. The latter king was thus deprived of vigour 
and divested of all strength. 


The Vedic hymns mention seven rivers in connection with 
The Paniab the first Panjab, namely, the Sindhti (Indus) 
home of the early AryL. and five of its tributary streams and 
the Sarsuti. The Sindhu is treated as 


the revered mother of all the five rivers, and Sarsuti was the 
seventh river. The Sindhii (Indus), with its tributary streams, 
still fertilises the land of the five rivers, the adopted home 
of the ancient Aryans ; but the Sarvasti, or Sarasvati, one of 
the most revered rivers of the ancient Hindds, which in early 
times was worshipped as a goddess, has ceased to exist. Its 
bed is still to be seen near Kurukshetra and modern Thanesar, 
and the spot is held in great veneration by the Hindus. 

Sarasvati, as her name signifies, became the goddess of tlie 
river of that name, because sacred hymns were chanted on its 
banks by the Vedic bards, and sacrifices made, and other ceremo- 
nies performed there Her association with sacred rites made 
her holy. On account of her peculiar position, she was recog- 
nised as the goddess of hymns, and, these being chanted in 
particular tunes, she developed into the goddess of speech, by 
which term she is now known and worshipped. Although she 
has ceased to exist bodily, her memory is cherished by the 
pious to the present day, and her favours are not forgotten as 
the originator of many of the sacred hymns. 

A famous colony of the Aryas flourished between the Saras- 
vati, or Sarsuti, of the modern period, near Thanesar, Punjab, 
and Drishadvati, or Ghaggar. This tract the Aryas called the 
holy land vBrahmavarta). As their numbers increased, they 
spread eastward and they called their people by the term 
sacred singers, that is Brahmarshidesha. By degrees their 
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colonies included the whole Punjab, together with the upper 
course of the Jumna and probably Ganges.* 

The Rig Veda makes mention of an interesting passage in 
which the celebrated Rishi, Visvamitra, experienced hardship 
in crossing the confluence of the Beas and the Sutlej. King 
Sudas had loaded this Rishi with abundant presents of cha- 
riots, horses and other valuables. When the sage reached the 
confluence of the two streams with all the presents loaded on 
beasts and in carriages^ his progress was arrested by the rapi-^ 
dity of the current of the combined streams. A solemn hymn 
was composed by the sage at this time in which the 
powers of eloquence were exhausted to allay the fury of the 
flood and to persuade the stream to allow a safe passage.. Sudas 
was a celebrated king of ancient times in the Panjab, who, 
by force of arms, subdued the neighbouring kingdoms and won 
many battles, which have been graphically described in the 
hymns above-mentioned. He is praised as a monarch posses- 
sed of great wisdom and knowledge, and devoted to theology, 
which he made the special subject of his study. He bestowed 
great gifts on the families of the sages Viswamitra and 
Vashishtha. Both being the recipients of the king's favour, 
great jealousy arose between them, and the subject has been 
treated at length by the Vedic authors. 

From the resume above given, it will be seen that the Land 
of the Five Rivers was the early home of the Aryan settlers. 
Many passages exist in the Rig Veda which make mention of 
its Five Rivers. Mention of the Ganges or the Jumna is of 
very rare occurrence. People who settled on the banks of the 
Five Rivers, divided themselves by degrees into five sections or 
tribes. Passages abound in the Rig Veda in which mention 
is made of Five Lands, Pancha.” Similarly we find mention 
of five tribes of cultivators, “ Panchaf Krishti,” and of five 
peoples, Panchaf Jana.” These were the * five tribes ' which 
extended their conquests from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 

The social rules and usages and the mode of life of the an- 
cient Aryans were quite different from 

Socia ru es. those of the Hindus of the present day. 

There was no distinction of caste. All men were treated alike. 
None was greater than another. There was no prohibition 
against eating beef, and the Vedas mention with pride the fact 
of the merchants undertaking voyages by sea. There was no 
separate or distinct caste of Rishis, and 
they did not pass their lives in seclusion 

* The tract of land called by Mannu Madhiadesha (or middle land j in- 
cludes the southern course of the Ganges up to Oudh and Allahabad, north 
o( which are the Himalayas and south the Vindhia Mountains. 

1 1* 7. 9 ; 1, 176, 3 ; n, 46, 7- 


Rishis. 
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ftnd meditation, keeping aloof from worldly people like so many 
monks, as in after ages. On the contrary, they were men of 
the world, possessed of large herds of cattle and culti\rated 
fields. They fought the aborigines, and prayed their gods 
for increase of wealth and cattle, for victory over the enemy, 
for blessings to their wives and children, and for peace in 
their home. Every father, or head of a family, was, in fact, 
a Rishi in his home circle and worshipped the gods in 
his own house after his humble fashion. The females of the 
house joined the Rishis in their worship and helped them in 
performing the ceremonies. No doubt, some of these Rishis 
acquired pre-eminence over others by composing hymns and 
performing sacrifices. On grand festive occasions, kings and 
wealthy people summoned them, and they presided over cere- 
monies of worship or of sacrifice, on the completion of which 
they received rich presents as a reward for their sacred service ; 
but even these authors, these great Rishis of the Vedas, did 
not claim to be a distinct caste or tribe. 

Mention is, indeed, made in the Tenth Mandala of four 
^ castes ; but these castes sprang up cen- 

‘ ° es. turies after the Vedic hymns were com- 

posed, and after they came to be chanted by the sacred singers 
on ceremonial and festive occasions. It is remarkable that in 
the bulk of the hymns, which extend over a period of six hun- 
dred years and comprise about ten thousand verses, while clear 
mention exists of every other subject of importance, such as 
marriage, mourning, battle with the aborigines, worship, sacri- 
fices, altars, grazing of cattle, cultivation, gods of heaven and 
earth, phenomena of nature, the position of woman, the actions 
of life, no mention of caste exists. In the Sanskrit literature 
of later period the expression Brahman (from the Sanskrit 
Brahme — the vast one) is taken to denote a priestly caste ; but 
in numerous places in the Rig Veda the term signifies only the 
author or composer of the hymns. Similarly, in later Sanskrit, 
Chatria is understood to represent a separate warrior caste ; 
but in the Vedas the term means power and strength and is 
associated with gods. Vipra is taken to mean a priestly caste 
in later Sanskrit ; but in the Vedas it is understood to mean only 
wise, and is connected with gods. Varna represents caste in 
later Sanskrit ; but in the Vedas the term is used to dis- 
tinguish the Aryas from the aborigines. Private priests of 
petty kings were designated Brahmans; but they form no 
distinct caste. It was not until a later period, or until the 
days of the Mahabbarata, or epic period^ that the Brah- 
mans came to be recognised as a distinct caste and their 
existence was considered essential in every sphere of human 
activity. 
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The word Brahman^ as used in the Rig Veda, literally means 

Origin of Brahman. P?”'®*’ 

the name and libation sacrifice, so 

a concealed power was supposed to exist in prayer. As Fire 
and Soma came to be worshipped as deities, so a Brahman 
(hymn) became god ; that is a prayer oflfered was given the 
dignity of god and came to be regarded as a god itself. 
The power of prayer was personified, and Brahman became 
a Vedic god. A prayer was supposed to possess mysterious 
power, that is, power over invisible actions or beings, and it was 
styled Brahman in the Vedas. When the Buddhist religion 
made its appearance in the country, the Budhs treated Brahman 
(the prayer) as a generous and gentle spirit. Again, when 
Puranic Hinduism took the place of the Buddhist religion, 
Brahma was regarded as the supreme creator of the universe, 
who gave birth to Brahmans, the sect. It thus becomes clear 
that, although the origin of the Brahmans is traceable to the 
Vedas, their power dates from the prevalence of Puranic 
Hinduism. 


The families who could repeat by heart the hymns of the 
Rig Veda, came by degrees to be recognised as hereditary 
masters of those ceremonies which were performed at sacrifices. 
Hymns relating to sacrifices, to battles, to prayers ; hymns 
praying for the removal of a catastrophe, or national danger, 
or misfortune, were all chanted by the priests. In the earlier 
Vcdic hymns, the sanctity of these priests is distinctly men- 
tioned. In one place it is said : ‘A king before whom a priest 
walks, he alone lives in his house with joy and contentment ; 
before him only shall the people bow their heads as a mark 
of respect and homage. A king who endows a priest with 
wealth, only such a king shall become victorious, and he alone 
shall be protected by the gods.’ 

If any calamity was once averted by the chanting of a hymn, 
the chanter or author of that hymn became the recipient of 
honours and distinctions, and thus particular hymns became 
hereditary with certain priestly families and came to be 
regarded as a valuable heritage. The Rig Vedas mention how 
a prayer chanted by the sage Vasishtha ^came the means of 
securing victory for kings, and how the sage Viswamitra 
protected the Bharats from destruction. As already observed, 
the prayer was styled Brahman, and the Vedas say ‘ any one who 
shall despise prayer (Brahman) which we have made, shall be 
"visited by a burning and destructive plague. May the heavens 
burn and reduce to ashes that person who abhors Brahman P 
We have already adverted to the circumstance that there 
- ... were no temples, and that every father 

No temples or idols. ^ ^ Rjshi in bis 
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own home circle. The Rig Veda makes no mention 
of idols, or temples where people assembled for worship or 
for singing the hymns of the Vedas. Sacred fire was lit in 
the house ; the people of the house sat round it and sang, with 
all the fervour of enthusiasts and with great joy, the Vedic 
hymns. Libation of Soma juice was prepared. The head 
of the family prayed before the gods for the happiness and 
welfare of the family, abundant harvests, the health of the fami- 
ly, increase of cattle and victory over the accursed aborigines. 
Priestly castes were unknown, nor did men seclude themselves 
from the world, and pass their lives in penitence in forests and 
places removed from the haunts of men On the contrary, the 
ancient Rishis were family men ; they possessed property, 
wealth and cattle, and were to all intents and pui poses worldly 
men. At time of danger they changed the plough for the 
battle axe. Although the master of every house was himself 
the priest, yet there is evidence to show that kings performed 
the rites on a magnificent scale, assisted by those who 
possessed special aptitude in chanting 

the^y'llreSes.*’”* *" performing other 

ceremonies. For the performance of 
these ceremonies such men were handsomely rewarded with 
cattle and chariots. The Rig Veda mentions the families who 
performed these ceremonies and composed the hymns, And 
it is believed that the hymns of the Rig Veda, left to posterity 
as a sacred inheritance, were composed by the members of 
these families. Such was the simple life led by the ancient 
Aryans. The entire priesthood was confined to the family 
circle. Sacrifices were made in the same fashion, and the 
ceremonies connected therewith were not presided over by a 
priest, as in later times. 

The Rig Vedas draw a picture of the share taken by females 
. along with their males in the sacrifices, 
saciifices and how they assisted them in going 

through the ceremonies. They piepared 
the necessary ingredients and pounded them in a mortar. Soma 
juice was extracted and dissolved and strained through a cloth. 
There are various passages in the Rig Veda showing that females 
took part with their husbands in sacrificial duties, thus hoping 
to accompany their lords to paradise. For instance, it is said : 
“ O god, that married couple who prepare the oblations 
together and who purify the Soma juice and mix it with 
milk, mayest thou be pleased to give them food together, and 
may they ever attend the altars in couple. May they never 
wander in quest of food. They never make a false vow ot 
offerings to their god, nor withhold the praises from their 
gods. They worship thee with offerings of the choicest and 
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richest food. They have young and beautiful children. They 
have obtained gold, and the ages of them both have been pro- 
longed.” “ The gods themselves,'* continues the text, love 
the worship of a couple who show such zeal in making 
offerings and who offer rich foods to. the gods with innu- 
merable thanks. They embrace each other, that their off- 
spring may increase and they pay undivided attention to the 
worship of their gods.” 

Educated ladies composed hymns, like men, and performed 
sacrifices. There were no undue re- 
Poeiresses. strictions with regard to women, nor 

was there any attempt to keep them in seclusion, or to keep 
them uneducated, or to prevent them from acquiring their 
proper place in society. On the contrary, we find them 
taking part in every affair of human life. They participated 
in sacrifices and used their influence in society. Visvavara 
was a pious lady who composed hymns thousands of 
years ago and presided over sacrificial ceremonies. She prayed 
before the goddess Agni with true fervour and devotion 
for the maintenance of love between married couples and 
for the peace of their home circle. The names of other ladies 
are also mentioned among the Rishis of the Rig Veda. 

There were no ' restrictions regarding the marriage of 
• daughters. Mention is made of un- 

married women who, having remained 
in the houses of their paients, advanced a claim to paternal 
property. Frequent mention is made of diligent and indus- 
trious wives who managed the household affairs, and wlio, 
rising at a very early hour, sent out the male members of 
the house to attend to their business before the dawn. They 
possessed all those homely accomplishments and virtues for 
which Hindu women have attained celcbiity from early times. 
Along with women who were considered the ornaments of 
their house, mention also exists of such as had been led astray, 
aud were wanting in those virtues which had contributed to 
the fame of their more fortunate sisters, and of wives who be- 
came disloyal to their husbands. Mention is made in one place 
of a penniless gambler whose wife became the subject of the 
hurtful passion of others. 

Girls had some voice in their own marriage. But their 
... , - , choice was not always happy. Many 

Marriage of ema es. women married persons coveting 

wealth in their possession and paying little regard to 
their personal virtues. They married them because the men 
lought them.*’ “ But a woman,” continues the text, who is 
gentle and beautiful, shall select that man out of many who 
wish to marry her, whom she loves.” X, 27, 12. Nevertheless 
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there can be no doubt that fathers generally selected husbands 
for their daughters ; and, as is the practice in these limes, the 
fathers gave their daugliters in marriage after adorning them 
with ornaments of gold. Girls were not married until they 
had attained the age of puberty. Infant marriage, or marriage 
of minors, was unknown. Ceremonies connected with marriage 
were appropriate and pleasant, and the stipulations entered 
into by the married couple were characterised by sound reason- 
ing and fair play. 

The**e were no absurd exaggerations in the terms of con- 
tract ; no attempt on the part of one unduly to humiliate the 
other. Visvavasu, the god of marriage, was thus invoked : — 

‘ Oh Visvavasii ! rise up from this place, for the marriage of 
this girl is over. We adore Vfsvavasii with hymns and by 
prostrating ourselves on the ground before him in humiliation. 
Repair now to the house of some other virgin who may 
still be living with her parents and who may have attained 
the marks of a marriageable age. It is now her turn to fall 
to your share. Go and form acquaintance with her.’ 

‘ Oh Vlsvavasii ! get up from this place. We worship thee and 
bend our heads before thee in recognition of thy superiority 
and control over us. Go to some virgin girl whose body may 
have been well developed. Make her the wife of somebody 
and unite her to some husband.’ 

‘ May the path over which our friends go in search of 
virgin girls for the purposes of marriage, become easy for them 
and fiee from thorns. O gods let the bridegroom and bride 
join happily.* 

The paiting bride was thus addressed : — ^ Virgin girl ! The 
resplendent sun had tied thee with the ties of virginity. We 
now make thee free from those ties and bondages and locate 
thee with thy husband in a house which is the house of joy, 
of truth, of love and of happiness and comfort.* 

‘ We make this virgin free from this house the house 

of her parents), but not from the other house (vis., the house of 
her husband). We make her join the other house happily, 
O Indra, may she be fortunate and become the mother of 
able and fortunate sons.’ 

‘ May Pushin take thee away from this place, holding thee by 
the hand I May both Asvins carry thee in a cliariot ! Go thou 
to the house of thy husband and there become the mistress of 
the house. Become the lady of all the inmates of the house 
and govern them.’ 

^ Mayest thou be gifted with sons in the house of thy hm- 
band and be blessed there. Perform the duties of thy house- 
hold with care. Join thy person with the person of thy hus- 
band. Exercise thy control and authority in that thy house 
until the time when thou shalt become old.’ 
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A ceremony was observed showing that a bride was offered 
to three gods before being made over to her husband. A 
hymn runs thus : — * Soma accepts thee first ; Gandharwa next ; 
then Agni becomes thy Lord ; the son of the sky is the 
fourth, again, that accepts thee.’ 

The bridegroom, on securing the bride, expressed his grati- 
tude thus : — ' Soma gave this maiden to Gandharwa, Gandharwa 
to Agni, and Agni gave her to me, together with wealth and 
children.' 

A prayer for the success and happiness of the married 
couple said : * O bride and bridegroom, live together in peace 
and harmony at this place and be never separated. Enjoy 
food of various kinds, live comfortably in your house, and pass 
life happily in the company of your sons and grandsons.’ 

The following is a prayer offered by the bridegroom and 
bride : — ‘ May Prajapati bestow children upon us. May Arya- 
man keep us both united until we grow old.’ 

Address of bridegroom to bride : — * O bride ! Walk in the 
house of thy husband with great care. Be kind to our male 
servants, our female servants and our cattle.’ 

^ May thy eyes be free from wrath and anger. §eek the 
pleasure of thy lord — thy husband, and treat well our cattle. 
May thy heart always remain glad! May thy beauty shine ! 
Mayest thou become the mother of brave and dutiful sons, and 
mayest thou continue to worship the gods and be occupied in 
adoring them ! Do good to our servants, male and female, 
and to our cattle.’ 

‘ Oh Indra, make this woman fortunate and the mother of 
able sons. May she become the mother of ten sons, so that, 
together with the husband, there may be eleven men in the 
family.’ 

AddrC'^s to bride : — ‘ Mayest thou have influence over thy 
father-in-law and mother-in-law, and mayest thou be treated 
as a princess by thy husband’s sisters and brothers. ' 

The bridegroom and bride said ; — ‘ May all the gods unite 
us ! May Malarisvan, Dhasti and the goddess of speech unite 
us both.’ X, 85 « 

The above extracts will give a clear idea of the ceremonies 
observed on the occasion of marriage, and of the pla^e assigned 
to a young bride in the family and in the affections of her 
husband. 

Polygamy was allowed for kings and men of substance 
and wealth, as it had indeed been in 

Polygamy, vogue from ancient times in all coun- 

tries and among all nations* In such cases there were numer- 
ous private feuds and quarrels. Hymns are to be found in 
the tenth part of the Rig Veda in which a wife curses her 
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co-wife. But such curses and abuse are unknown in the 
earlier Vedic hymns, showing that the ideas and practices of 
those days in regard to matrimonial alliances were different 
from those of the later period. 

Interesting passages exist in regard to the law of in- 

, , . . heritance. The following are worthy 

Law of mheruance. ^ 

honours his son-in-law who is able to beget sons and leaves his 
property to his daughter’s sons. A sonless father relies on the 
issue of his daughter and is contented and thankful. 

‘ A son never gives any part of his father's property to his 
sister. He gives away the sister to a husband in order that 
she may become his wife. If a father and mother have one 
son and one daughter, the son discharges the functions and 
duties of the father, while the other daughter) is honoured, 

The above extracts will show that the Shastra law relating to 
inheritance has, from the earliest times, treated a son as the 
inheriter of his father’s property, honour and religious duties, 
and not a daughter, and that, in the absence of son, the duties 
devolve on a daughter’s son. 

. ^ . Adoption was allowed among the Aryan 

tribes, as would appear from the follow- 
ing verses : — 

‘ As a man who owes no debt to anybody, becomes the 
master of much property, so shall we acquire that wealth which 
shall be everlasting ’ (namely, a son of the loins). 

‘ O Agni, do not give us a son adopted from another person. 
Lead us not to the path of ignorant people.' 

^ A son begotten from another person may become the 
source of our pleasure ; but he cannot be accepted or treated 
as the own son, or son of tlie loins of a man, and he returns 
finally to his own place. Bestow upon us, then, O God, a 
newly born son who may bring for us food and destroy our 
enemies ! ’ - VIT, 4, 7 and 8 

The Rig Veda does not represent Yama as the God of hell, 

. but represents him as the God of heaven- 
dea^h r^ard.ng and truth. He is the God 

who rewards virtuous men in a happy 
land after death. But he has two dogs which must he abhorred 
by every body and from which every one must hold aloof. 
The chief satisfaction was derived from the belief that the dead 


Notions r^ard i n g 
death. 


went to the place where their forefathers had gone before them, 
that they joined them and lived with them. The following 
verses prove this : — 

‘ O thou dead ! go to that place where our father and grand- 
father have gone, and adopt the way which they adopted 
VOL. CVI.] 20 
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Both gods, Yama and Varuna, are pleased with oblations. Go 
and feast thy eyes with the splendour of their countenance/ 

‘ Go to that pleasant heaven and there join the primitive 
forefathers. Meet there Yama and thy own good deeds. 
Leave tliy sins behind and enter thy real home/ 

Evil spirits and ghosts were believed to exist and to have 
command over the actions of the living in some form. At one 
place it. is said ; — ‘ O devils ! leave this place ; be gone ; 
flee ; for the forefathers have prepared a place of safety for 
the dead. That spot is as lieautiful as the brilliant day ; is 
sparkling with bright waters and with light. Yama has pre- 
served that spot for the dead.’ 

The following verses also show that there was a belief in future 
happiness and a future world. thou dead ! These two dogs 
have each four eyes, and they are of curious colour. Go away 
from them at once, and, passing by a beautiful road, join 
those wise ancestors who spent their time in happiness and 
contentment of mind.’ — X, 14. 

The following are the verses relating to funeral rites and 
, ceremonies : — ' O fire ! reduce not the 
body of this deceased to ashes. Be 
not extortionate to him. Trample 
not his skin and body. O lire 1 As soon as his bf»dy is 
burnt with the heat of thy flames, take him to our ancestors.' 

‘O thou deceased! goto that spacious land which is our 
mother. She is beautiful and wiile ; may her touch be as soft 
as that of wool, or of a woman. Thou hast offered sacrifices. 
May those sacrifices have the wholesome effect of saving thee 
from punishment.’ 

^ O Varuna I suffer me not to go to the house beneath 
earth,' VII, 89, i. 

* O earth ! remove gently from him. Do not put him to 
trouble. Give him choice things ; give him consolation ; as a 
mother covers her child with her garment, so do thou cover 
him with thy arms.’ — X, 181, 

‘ May the earth which has been raised above him like a 
tower, become light for him. May the atoms of that earth 
become atoms of gold and serve for him as a® house filled 
with butter. May those atoms afford him shelter and serve 
him a canopy.’ — X, 18. 

It would appear from the above extracts that the practice 
of buiying the dead prevailed among the early Aryans. 
After some time, however, the Indo-Aryans adopted the prac- 
tice of burning dead bodies, instead of interring them in the 
earth. In Persia, instead of burial in the earth, the practice 
was adopted of exposing dead bodies in open fields, or spaces, 
where they became the prey of vultures, crows and other 
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birds. In Bombay the Parsis lay the corpses of their dead 
in the Power of Silence where they meet the same fate. 

There are verses in the Rig Veda showing that the re- 

Remarriage of widows. marriageof widows was held to belawful. 

The text says : — ^ Arise, O woman ; 
you are lying with a man whose life has become extinct. Come 
to the world of life. Get away from your (dead) husband and 
become the wife of that man who shall raise you up by the 
hand and be willing to marry you.^ — X, 18, 8. 

The word used in the text, means in the Shastras ' second 
husband of a woman.’ Expressions exist in the Shastras 
showing beyond all doubt that among the ancient Aryans 
widow re-marriage had the sanction of law. The word used, 
Didhushti, means literally ‘ a man who has married a widow/ 
Purapiirva literally means ‘a woman that has taken a second 
husband/ Punnarbhava means ‘ a son of a woman by her 
second husband.’ 

The practice of immolation of widows on the funeral pyre 

Burning of widows on of their husbands is nowhere mention- 
the funeral pyre of their ed in the Vedas. The instructions or 
husbands prayers for widows are the following : 

‘ May these women not suffer the distress and affliction of 
widowhood. May the widows who had good and agreeable 
husbands enter their houses with collyrium and butter. May 
these women first enter their houses without shedding tears and 
without remorse, and may they wear precious jewellery.* — 
X. 18, 7. 

As observed by Mr. R. C. Dutt, there is not a word, in 
these passages sanctioning or • even alluding to the burning of 
widows on the pyre of their husbands. In Bengal one word, 
Agri, has been changed into Agni, meaning fire. Tlie original 
text has been mistranslated and thus the practice of burning 
widows on the pyre of their husbands was introduced in Bengal. 

The ancient Aryans had knowledge of drugs and their quali- 
j , ties. It is thus said in praise of King 

now e geo rugs. Varuna, the monarch of the sky: ‘O 

King Varuna ! a hundred and a thousand medical drugs are 
thine. May thy generosity extend and become deep. Keep 
falsehood away from us ; forgive us the sins we liave committed/ 
— I, 24< 

The objects of nature are described in the Rig Veda with 
, great simplicity, beauty and force. Of 

the stars in the sky it is said ; ' Ihe 
stars which are placed on high and which become visible at 
night, where do they go at night ? The works of Varuna 
are unchangeable. The moon shines with brightness by his. 
command/ — 24. 
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There are forcible and sympathetic prayers regarding pent- 
n •. for sin, showing that the ancient 

Penitence for sin. ^ in one God 

and had full faith in his wisdom. They feared God, abstained 
from sins, implored his mercy and loved truth* One of these 
prayers said : ‘ Oh Varuna ! Deliver us from the sins of our 
fathers. Deliver us from our personal sins. Oh sovereign 
Varuna, bestow on us thy mercy even as a calf is released 
from the confinement of its keeper.’ 

'Oh Varuna I we do not commit all these sins intentionally. 
We are the victims of error, or wine, or passion, or lust, or gamb- 
ling, or foolishness. Even an elder brother dissuades his young- 
er brother. The sins recur in our thoughts even in dreams.’ 

• Having freed myself from sin, 1 will worship Varuna faith- 
fully like a slave. He fulfils our desires and supports us. We 
are ignorant. May the Arya God impart knowledge to us. May 
the wise deity hear our prayers and bestow wealth upon us.’ — 
VII, 86. 

'Oh King Varuna, May I never enter the house of the earth ! 
Oh thou who possessest great might and power, have mercy on 
me, have mercy on me !’ 

' Oh Varuna of powerful arm, I approach thee trembling, just 
as a cloud is driven hither and thither by a violent wind. Oh 
thou possessing great power, have mercy, have mercy I’ 

‘ Oh wealthy and mighty Varuna, pure-hearted and sincere.’ 
I have been kept away from truth by negligence. Oh thou 
possessing great power, have mercy, have mercy,’ 

* Thy worshipper has remained thiisty, although standing in 
water. Oh thou possessing great power, have mercy, have 
mercy.' 

' Oh Varuna, we are mortal beings. In whatever way we 
have neglected duties to thee through folly and ignorance, in 
whatever way we have sinned against the gods, destroy us not 
for these our sins.’ — VII, 89. 

Indra is the rain-producing god who has command over the 
rr^A rain firmameut. The particulars of his 

battle with Vritra are very interesting. 
Dark, dense clouds on which mankind look with eager hopes, 
but which too often cause disappointment at times of drought, 
were called Vritra by the ancient Aryans. It was thought 
that Vritra polluted water and withheld the rain until Indra, 
the god of rain, thrashed the monster with the thunderbolt. 


The pent up waters then pour from the sky in copious showers; 
the rivers ovei flow ; gods and men are filled with joy at the 
change in the face of nature. The Rig Veda abounds in hymns 
In which these conflicts are described in glowing terms. 

Gods of storm. f 

Indra ; heaven and eaith tremble at the 
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turmoil. Vritra continues the fight with great fierceness for 
a long time, but is ultimately defeated, fails down and expires. 
The drought ceases and rain begins to fall in profusion ; men, 
beasts and birds are refreshed, rivers and streams overflow, 
and trees and vegetables put on a fresh garb of green and 
acquire new life. The gods of storm, the friends of Indra, 
cause the rain to fall. Wlien these gods make their round in 
their chariots, drawn by deer, the earth trembles, and men are 
struck with the brilliancy of their arms and the splendour and 
beauty of their ornaments, that is, lightning. Notwithstand- 
ing the dread they inspire, they are very generous, and, with 
the help of their children, the clouds, send rain in torrents to 


mankind. 

Rudra is a ghastly and horrible deity, the father of the 

^ , , Maruts, the gods of storm, and has a 

God of thunder. hideous and terrible voice. 

Old Yama is the generous king of that happy world where 
, , good men dwell in a future life. Dre.ssed 

® * in beautiful attire, they sit by the side 

of Yama in that kingdom, where are light, sparkling waters 
and everything necessary to the enjoyment of life. 

Vach, the daughter of Ambhrina, the goddess of speech, 

Goddess of speech. proceeding as it does from Brahma, the 

^ Supreme Being, is his active power. 

Recognising in herself the paramount and universal soul, she 
composes the following hymn in praise of herself. — Mandala X. 

‘ Behold my prowess ! I rank with the Rudras, the Vasus, 
the Adityas and the Viswadevas. With my prowess I 
sustain the sun (Mitra), the ocean (Varuna), the firmament 
(Indra), the fire (Agni), and both As wins. I uphold the moon 
(Soma), the destroyer of enemies, and the sun (Pushan). I bestow 
wealth and po.sition on the faithful devotee who discharges 
his duty towards me by offering oblations, performing sacri- 
fices and serving the deities. It is I, the Queen, the bestower 
of wealth, the possessor of wisdom, the fountain of knowledge, 
the foremost and first among those to whom worship is due, 
whom the gods adore, whose munificence is universal, whose 
presence is everywhere, and who pervades all things. He 
who eats his bread through me, hears through me, breathes 
through me, and sees through me, yet knows me not, is lost 
in oblivion ; listen, then, O ye, to the faith I pronounce. I 
declare this self whom gods and men worship and adore. On 
whomsoever falls my choice, I make him strong ; I make him 
virtuous, holy and wise. I had the bow for Rudra to kill 
the demon, foe of Brahma ; I wage war to slay their (people's) 
foes ; my domain is on heaven and earth. I am omnipotent ; 
I am present everywhere, yet am invisible and pass like the 
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breeze. I am above this heaven, beyond this earth, and what 
is the Supreme Power, that am I.’ 

Soma was the juice of a plant from which wine was manu- 
„ . , , factured. Being used as a libation at 

Behefrn a future world. of sacrifices, it came to be 

worshipped as a deity, and prayers were offered to it. The 
Ninth Mandala has hymns showing that the ancient Aryans 
were believers in a future world. The following hymns arc 
remarkable for their beauty of expression : — 

* O flowing Soma ! Carry me to tliat immortal and imperish- 
able home where there is eternal light and which is in heaven. 
Flow, Soma, for the sake < f Indra/ 

' Carry me to the world the king of which is Yama, where 
the gates of heaven are open and where mighty rivers flow. 
Take me there and make me immortal. Flow, Soma, for the 
sake of Indra/ 

‘ Take me to that place where is the third heaven, where 
is the third monarchy of light in the sky and where man can 
wander at his pleasure. Take me there and make me immor- 
tal. Flow, Soma, for the sake of Indra,' 

‘Take me to those regions where the hearths desires are ful- 
filled, where the home of Pradhma is, where there is food and 
contentment. Take me there and make me immortal. Flow, 
Soma, for the sake of Indra.' 

‘Take me to that place where there is happiness and con- 
tentment, joy and merriment, where every desire of a restless 
and disturbed mind is fulfilled. Take me there and make me 
immortal. Flow, Soma, for the sake of Indra.' — IX, 113. 

No known ancient language describes the phenomena of 
nature so beautifully as the Rig Veda, 
Among no nation of antiquity is to be 
found a collection of such lovely and graceful thoughts as are 
contained in this relic of Aryan literature and poetry. Their 
simplicity and sublimity pierce the heart and show the genuine 
love and awe which their authors entertained for the wonders 
of creation. The following are translations of some of these 
hymns : — 

‘ What mortal can know thee, O immortal Ushas,* who art 
fond of our praise ! O mighty one, whom art thou going to 
favour 1 * 

‘ Far reaching, far extending, many-hued, splendid and bril- 
liant Ushas I We know not thy abode, whether it be far or 


‘ O daughter of the sky, accept these our offerings and 
bestow on us eternal prosperity.* 


* UshaSf ihe dawn ; the Eos of the Greeks and the Aurora of the 
Latins. 
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‘ That young daughter of the sky, that Queen of all the 
treasure of the world, dressed in brilliant attire, casteth her 
shadow upon us and removeth darkness from us. Fortunate 
Ushas ! shine thou upon us at this spot to-day.* 

^ Pursuing the paths of mornings that have passed and are 
to be followed by mornings that are endless, brilliant Ushas 
dispels darkness and awakens all beings that lie unconscious 
in sleep like the dead.^ 

‘ How long have the dawns appeared ? How long shall 
they continue to appear ? ^ The dawn of this morning follows 
those that have gone. Future dawns shall follow this resplen- 
dent Ushas.’ 

^ Mortal beings who saw this ancient Ushas have gone before 
us ! We are now beholding it. People will come after us who 
shall behold future Ushas.’ — I, 113. 

^ Abana goes gently to every house. She spreads light in all 
directions, bestows blessings on us and accepts our prayers.' 

‘ O Ushas 1 charming and fascinating as a bride adorned by 
her mother, thou unveile.st thy form before us. Fortunate 
Ushas ! Remove impending darkness. No light but thine 
can remove it.’ 


It would appear from the above extracts that prayer in the 
j .u 1. early morning was considered efficji- 
teach us ? ^ ^ cious and attended with blessings. From 

the remotest ages it has been treated 
as an auspicious hour, when the Supreme Deity showers mercy 
on all beings ; it is the time of acceptance of prayer, when the 
cieated is brought near to the Creator. 

Such was the nature-worship inculcated in the Vedas ; such 
were the gods of the primitive races who dwelt on the banks of 
the Indus four thousand years ago, and who spread their con- 
quest and civilisation to the east and south. 

The Rig Veda contains interesting passages relating to the 


Creation of the woild 
and the knowledge of 
one ime God. 


creation of the world, as imagined by 
the primitive Aryans, and concerning 
the knowledge of God. The following 


passages are remarkable : — 

'The Allwise Father clearly saw, and, after deliberate thought, 
created the sky and the earth, in liquid form, which touched 
each other. When they bad expanded far and wide, the sky 
and earth became separate.’ 

' He who has created all is All-powerful and Almighty. He 
creates all and nourishes them. He is above all and sees all. 


He is above the seat of the Seven Rishis. So do the wise men 


say, and wise men attain all their objects in life.' 

* He who gave us life; He who created us; He who has 
knowledge of all the places in this universe, He is one, though 
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He has the names of many gods. Other beings desire to know 
Him.’ 

^ He who created this all cannot come within the compass 
of your understanding. Your mind has not the capacity of 
grasping His wisdom ; He is incomprehensible. People make 
guesses regarding Him and are involved in a mist. They eat 
their food to maintain their life, sing hymns and walk to and 
fro.’— X, 82. 

The above hymns point to the conclusion that the different 
names of gods used in the Vedas, rrfer to one God whose great 
wisdom cannot be comprehended by man. 


Mysteries of creation. 


Tlie mysteries of creation have been 
thus described by the Vedic poets : — 


‘ At that time whatever is was not, and what is not was not. 


There was neither entity, nor nonentity.' 

^ Earth was not, and this far-extending sky was not. What 
was it that covered everything ? What place was assigned 
for each object ? Did the wide and deep waters exist ? At 
that time death was not, nor immortality. Distinction be- 
tween night and day was not. There was the only One, who 
was alive and was breathing without afllation. He sustained 
his own self and stood in need of no external help Other than 
him nothing existed which since has been. Darkness there was 
all over, and this universe was enveloped with darkness. All 
was without bounds and undistinguishable, like fluids mixed in 
waters.* 


‘ Desire was created in mind, and what has been created in 
this world was the result of that desire, and it became the pro- 
ductive seed. Wise men contemplate, and in their wisdom try 
to And out and ascertain the reality of that which exists, as 
compared with that which docs not exist.’ 

^ Males were produced together with the creative germs. 
Other powers were also produced. Their luminous rays spread 
in both directions, and above and beneath.’ 

‘ Who can give the true accounts ? Who. can describe when 
all this was created ; whence all these things came into exis- 
tence? The gods came after the creation. Who can tell 
whence they came ? ' 

^ Whence was all this created ? From whom did they come ? 
Were they created by any, or were they not created ? All this 
is known only to Him who lives as the Lord of the Universe 
in the highest heaven. If He does not know this, no other 
beibg can.’ — X, 129. 

In such a way have the ancient Aryans attempted to penetrate 
into the mysteries of creation ; but their thinkers have acknow- 
ledged their utter inability to lift the curtain which hangs 
between human knowledge and the action of the Supreme 
Master of the Universe. 
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The following are some of the verses showing how the Vedic 

Knowledge of God. conception of na- 

^ ture-gods, to that of one deity. 

^ In the beginning existed a golden child. From his very 
birth he was the Lord of all. He located the earth and sky in 
their respective quarters. Whom shall we worship with offer- 
ings ? Him who endowed us with life and strength ; whose 
commands are obeyed by all the gods ; whose shadow is 
immortality and whose slave is death. 

^ Whom shall we worship with offerings ? Him who by the 
force of his might is the only King of all living beings on 
earth which can see and move ; Him who is the Lord of all 
bipeds and quadrupeds. 

‘ Whom shall we worship with offerings ? Him by whose 
might these snowy mountains have been made and whose 
creatures are this earth and oceans; Him whose arms these 
quarters of space are. 

' Wliom shall we worship with offerings ? Him who is the 
mainstay of the sky which is above us and of earth which 
surrounds us ; Him whom the resplendent sky and earth own 
as Almighty ; Him by whose aid the sun rises and imparts 
its lustre. 

‘ Whom shall we worship with offerings? Him who spread 
the waters through this universe. These held in their womb 
and gave birth to fire. That One Being who is the life of the 
gods made his appearance. 

‘ Whom shall we worship with offerings ? Him who with 
his might controlled the waters that created energy ; Him who 
is the Lord above all gods ; He is One. 

‘ Whom shall we worship with offerings ? Him who is the 
true, who created this earth and the sky, who created the glad 
and mighty waters. May he never do us any harm. 

‘ Whom shall we worship with offerings ? O Lord of all the 
creatures ! None has created all these created things but 
Thou. May the object of our worship and adoration be 
realised. May we acquire wealth and joy.’ — X, 121. 

The Aitarya Aranya contains remarkable passages showing 
. . . , , what notions the ancient Aryans enter- 

Aryan notions of the soul. regarding the soul, its reality 

and actions. They are simple, noble and sublime, and display 
the grasp and power of imagination of those early races and 
their conviction of the unity of the Creator. Speaking of the 
reality of the soul, the text says 

' What is this soul that prompts us to action ? Which is the 
soul ? Where is it ? What is it ? Can it be called that by 
which a man sees ? or by which he hears ? or by which he 
smells odours ? or which enables him to utter speech ? or to 
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distinguish between good and bad taste ? or discriminate be- 
tween right and wrong ? Is it the seat of the heart, or the faculty 
of undei standing ? Or is it the mind that wills ? or is it sensa- 
tion ? or perception ? or tnought ? or imagination ? or com- 
prehension ? or recollection ? or retention ? or figure ? or 
feeling ? or assent? or desire? or wish? or determination? 
or animal action ? 

‘ All these are but different names of the faculty by which 
ideas are conceived. This faculty of apprehension comprises 
the soul ; and what is that soul ? Brahma^ the Lord of the Uni- 
verse. He is Indra, the Supreme Being, the ruler-in-chief of all 
creatures (Prajapati); it is He who is represented in the several 
gods : it is He who shines in the five preliminary elements, 
earth, air, water, ethereal fluid and light. He supports them 
each individually and becomes their mainstay collectively when 
exhibited in different objects and forms, represented and joined 
by minute paiticles, be it in the production of a seed, or of an 
egg, or of a womb, or of hot moisture, or of plants ; be the 
object of creation man or beast, kine or horses, bipeds or 
quadrupeds, birds or insects, all that lives or moves, walks or 
flies ; or all that is stationary, all that the eye can see and 
imagination reflect. The great wisdom founded all things, the 
world and everything and object the world contains. That 
great wisdom, that great intellect and intelligence, is Brahma.’ 

The commentators describe the above Mantia as of such 
efficacy that, by repeating it in due form, sages ascend to 
the blissful regions of heaven, attain all the desires of their 
heart and become immortal. 


The Mantra ends with the following prayer : — 

‘ May what I have uttered be founded on intelligence ; may 
my mind incline to what I have chanted. O Thou ! Manifest 
thyself to me. O speech and mind ! obtain everlasting bliss 
from this sacred Veda. May what 1 have heard be impressed 
deep in my heart, and may what I have chanted be ever 
present before my mind. May I have ihe^trength given me to 
understand the reality and the courage to speak the truth. 
May the Mantra preserve me ! may it preserve the teacher ! 
may it preserve the hearer ! 

We have alluded to the use of soma juice by the early 


Spiiituous liquors. 


Aryans, and to their being so much 
addicted to it that Soma itself came 


to be worshipped as a deity. The use of spirituous liquor 
seems to have been introduced among the Aryans at a com- 
paiatively late period. It never attained that sanctity and 
celebrity which its milder sister enjoyed before it ; neverthe- 
less it was offered to gods as oblations, and no ceremony 
was complete without it. The Aryans became addicted to 
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the use of soma beer and strong^ spirits. The most acceptable 
aivl welcome offer to their gods was soma beer, and wine was 
publicly sold in streets. The Rig Sanhita contains verses 
showing that wine was kept in bottles of leather, and that it 
was sold without restriction to any body who wished to 
have it. The same wine was offered to the gods, while there 
were many sacred rites in which strong arrak was offered as 
libation, and an offer thus made was considered most auspi- 
cious. There was fermented intoxicating beverage. Although 
in the later Vedas its use was piohibited, and it was laid down 
that any person who indulged in wine committed a sin so 
licinous as to be equal to the murder of a Brahman, yet its 
use was never discontinued in any age. In Mannu and Yaj- 
navalkya punishment for its use is thus provided : ‘ Should 

any Brahman diink it, then let water, or wine, or the urine of 
a cow, or milk, be boiled in any large vessel of metal, and let 
the culprit drink the boiled liquid and thus put an end to his 
accursed life.* A Brahman woman who drinks wine becomes 
incapable of approaching her husband. ‘ She is doomed to be 
born a slut, or a cow or a vulture.* 

We have said before * that no mention of beef as an article 
. of food is to be found in the early 

' hymns of the Rig Veda. Neverthe- 

less the Aryans were a beef-eating nation. The exact period 
when they commenced the practice, it is impossible to ascertain. 
Like the ancient Jews, the Aryans, feasted their guests on a 
well-grown and fat calf, and not only was this considered a 
mark of honour for the guest, but a present of beef was 
regarded as a wholesome and fortunate accompaniment in a 
voyage to the world unseen, A cow was slaughtered that 
it might rejoin the dead in his future existence and be of 
use to him there. The Vedas enjoin the observance of a 

.. ceremony called Gomedha, or Aswa- 

or Aswaniehda. medha, which literally means sacrifice 

of cattle. When the poet and hermit 
Valmiki gave a feast to his respected friend and brother sage, 
Vasishtha, the well-known author of the Smritees which form 
the bulk of the Vedas, he slaughtered specially a large number 
of fat calves to please his honoured guest. In the ancient 
Shastiic work on medicine known as Charaka Sanhita, compiled 
in the fifth or sixth century of the Christian era, there is a 
chapter on food in which it is said that ‘ the flesh of a cow, bufla- 
loe or hog should not be used daily,’ which shows that flesh of 
this kind was, without any reservation, used as food, though its 
daily use was prohibited on medical grounds. The author 
goes on to describe the benefits of using beef as food. 
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In the Susruta, the chapter on food gives a list of diseases 
in which the use of beef is prohibited. In some books the 
arrak^ or juice, taken from beef is prescribed as a medicine 
for debility and weakness. The black Yajur Veda describes 
the various ceremonies in which the flesh of cattle must be 
used, and details are given of the kinds of cattle to be slaugh- 
tered to please special deities, a particular prayer being pre- 
scribed for each occasion. 

Notwithstanding the general purity and simplicity of the 

Cheating and fraud. and fraj,?! were practised 

® in the days of the early Aryans, as 

now, and, strange to say, this happened among the nearest 
of kin and among brothers. A remarkable^ story is told in 
the fifteenth chapter of the first book of the Rig Veda. It 
seems that three ascetic brothers, while travelling in a sandy 
desert in the hot weather, under the burning rays of the sun, 
were oppressed with thirst. Happening to see a well, which 
was, however, unprovided with the means of raising water, two 
of the brothers assisted the third to descend into it. He 
lifted up water for his comrades, who, as soon as their thirst 
was satiated, made up their minds to rob him of his property 
which he had left on the bank of the well when going down. 
The traitor brothers stole it and left their faithful companion 
in the well, which they covered with a heavy cart-wheel. The 
distressed brother in his misfortune pronounced the hymns as 
invocation.* 

In the Sixth Mandala there are hymns addressed to clouds, 

- . ^ . to frogs, and to the sun, which, being 

recited with worship in due form, are 
believed to occasion the fall of rain in times of drought after 
. the lapse of a certain number of days not exceeding a week. 

As noted elsewhere, the system of government was patri- 
archal, + each head of the family per- 
Sysiem of govern- forming sacrificial duties himself, and 
being regarded as the head of the 


ment. 


* More than 500 years ago, Hafiz the nightingale of Shiraz speaking 
of his own age said : — 

In che shorest ki dar dour^i-qamar me binam^ 

Hama djdq puraz fitna o shar me binam ; 

Heck shafqat na brother ba brother darud 
Hech mehre na padar r a ba pisar me binam. 

What tumult am I witnessing in the course of rotation of the moon ? 

** I see the whole world filled with mischief and wickedness ; 

** A brother entertains no regard for a brother ; 

“ Nor a father cherishes affection for a son.” 

It is remarkable that world has gone on after the fashion complained 
of by Hafiz from the remotest ages. 

The Vedas are the best evidence of this theory, 
t See page S ante. 
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spiritual as well as the temporal world so far as the family 
circle was concerned. In later times powerful men, that is, 
men owning large tracts of cultivated land and numerous 
cattle, came to be recognised as heads of communities within 
certain territorial limits. As the desire for territorial aggran- 
disement and conquest increased and the power of these heads, 
still called patriarchs, expanded, they assumed royal func- 
tions and prerogatives and came to be styled Kings * (Raj^as 

^ ^ from the Sanslcrit Rdjan, King, cognate 

^^Constitution of monar- Latin of rex). By degrees 

he became the principal source from 
which all honour, command and authority flowed. The crown 
(Latin, corona) originally consisted of gailands of leaves worn 
on the head as the symbol of sovereignty. As luxury increased, 
it was made of flowers and shrubs, and, with the increase of 
wealth, of silver, gold and precious stones. At very early 
periods traceable in the Rig Veda, Indian monarchs are repre- 
sented as enthroned, and a throne, or a high chair, came soon 
to be regarded as a common metaphorical expression for 
sovereign power and dignity. As in ancient Greece, so in 
India, all the greater gods were enthroned. 

The first four chapters of the eighth give interest- 

r..r.monv nf roron. particulafs of ccremonies observed 

ti C«etnony of corona- ^^e consecratJbn of kings. A king 

was seated on a throne prepared for 
the occasion, and water, mixed with honey, clarified butter and 
spirituous liquor, poured on his head, and, this being done 
his head was adorned with two sorts of grass and ears of corn^ 
Solemn rites were performed by priests with due formalities. 
The following remarkable passage is given in connection with 
the enthronement ceremony of King Janamejaya, son of 
Parikhshit, who addressed the priests on the occasion of his 
installation thus : ^ Priests, proficient and well versed in this 

ceremony, assist me (who am likewise conscious of its benefits) 
to celebrate this sacred rite. By virtue of this solemn observ- 
ance, do I attain victory in single combat and inflict a signal 
defeat on a well organised army with an arrayed force. My 
power is such that neither the arrows of gods nor those of 
men can reach me. Verily, I shall live to the full extent of 
life and rule over the whole earth. Truly, a king who has 
well versed and qualified priests to assist him in pcj forming 
sacred rites, lives the full period of life and acquires dominion 
over all the world, and neither the arrows of gods nor those of 
men can reach him.’ 

The Vedas have their calendar and take note of divisions of 

Division of time. time, which appear to have been the 

same in the early days of the Aryans 

* Sanskrit Ganaka, father, from the root gan^ to beget, 
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as they are now. Thus, the Yajur Veda cites the following 
prayer to fire : — 

Thou representest the first year of the cycle, the 2nd, the 3rd, 
the 4th, and the 5th ; may mornings belong to thee; may days 
and nights, fortnights, months and seasons be under thy control ; 
may the year be thy part ; thou hast power over the present 
and that which is to come ; power to contract or expand ; thou 
art winged throughout ; remain thou firm like the firmament/ 
The Vajasareiyi, or wlfite Yajnsh, in the Satapatha Brahmana, 
which constitutes its fourteenth book, 
Man contains interesting particulars regard- 

image o o . formation of man after the model 

of God, the analogy which the created bears to the Creator, and 
the peculiarities and qualities common to both. Thus, the 
text says in regard to the creation of man : — 

Before the production of the body, the soul assumed a 
corporeal form. The Brimeval Being, having thus manifested 
himself, looked around, and, seeing nothing else, said to him- 
self : ' I am 1 ,' and thus a man, when called by another, 
answers, ‘ I am, ’ before he declares the name by which he is 
known and identified.'' ^ 

What is I but a consciousness of self-existence, derived from 
the Supreme Being, like the knowledge He has of himself? 

Then look to the iffttural tendency of man to assert his 
superiority over others and to excel them in the paths of life. 
On this subject tlie Vedas say : — 

‘ Being anterior to all which seeks supremacy in the world, 
He consumed by fire all that proved a hindrance to his own 
supremacy : hence it is that man, having knowledge of this truth, 
tries to overcome him who seeks to obtain preference over him.’ 

Man dreads certain objects, or ceitain notions. This quality, 
too, is attributed to God. The Vedas say : — 

He felt dread ; hence it is that a man fears when alone. 
But he contemplated and said to himself, ‘ since ,I am every- 
^vhere,’ and nothing else exists besides me, why should I fear ? ’ 
Thus his terror forsook him ; for what should he be afraid of, 
since fear is entertained of another ? 

^ - , Concerning the origin of the female sex 

Ongm of female sex. ^ 

* He, t, e. Viraj the Primeval and Universal manifested 
being, felt gloomy in his lonely position ; therefore man feels 
no delight when alone. He reflected and desired another ; 
and instantly he assumed the shape of a man and woman. 
According to Hindii mythology, Viraj is the divine substance 
. which divides itself into two separate 

Origin of Mannu. persons. The first offspring was Mannii. 

Syed Muhammad Latif, K. B., Sh. U. 



Art. VI.— jainism AND BUDDHISM. 

By A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, Ph. D., C.I.E. 

I N this paper 1 propose to give some account of recent 
researches regarding Jainism and Buddhism^ with a 
more special reference to the former. Jainism is the great 
Indian rival of Buddhism, and is as ancient an institution 
as the latter, though until quite recent years its very exist- 
ence before the middle ages was denied by the learned 
world, and even at the present time, by the side of the 
world-wide fame of its illustrious rival, it is hardly more than 
a name to the general public. It is only within the last 
twenty years that it has become the subject of a more 
serious and thorough-going study among the scholars of 
Europe. This is mainly owing to the fact that during that 
period the treasures of the Jain Jiteratute, which is almost as 
extensive as the Buddhist, have been, through the operations 
of the Government Search for Sanskiit Manuscripts and 
through private efforts, made more accessible to European 
students. The more intimate knowledge of Jainism, which 
has thus been obtanied, has led to a revolution in the hitherto 
held views regarding its antiquity and its tenets. This reha- 
bilitation of it as one of the most ancient monasiic organisations 
of India is due, in the main, to the researches of Professor 
Jacobi, which were seconded by Hofrath Prof. Biihler, myself, 
and others.* The results of these researches I will attempt to 
sum up in the following pages. 

The founder of Jainism is commonly known by the title 
of Mahavira, under which be is usually referred to in the sacred 
books of the Jains. His personal name, however, was Vardha- 
mana. In the books of the rival Order of the Buddhists, he 
is designated the Nataputta, i, e.^ “ the son of the chief of the 
Nata clan of Kshatriya.s. For like Buddha, Mahavira was of 
high aristocratic descent, the son of a Raja or petty king. 
His father Siddhartha was the head of a Kshatiiya clan, the 
so-called Natas or Nayas, who were settled in the suburb 
Kollaga of the once flourishing town of Vaigall, whence 
it is that Mahavira is occasionally designated the Vesaliya 
or the man of V.iiQall.” Vai^all is the modern Besarli about 
27 miles north of Patna. Anciently it consisted of three 

* For detailed information eoe Prof. Jacobi's Translations of the 
Achiiranga and Kaipa Sutras ( 1884 ) and the TUtaiadhyayana and 
SUtMikriianga Sutras (ISi^f)), Hofrath Prof. liulilor s Indian i^ect of the Jains 
(l887), and my own Translation of the U pasakadat^ia Sutra ( 1888 ) ; also 
Prof. Jacobi's Kalpa Sutra, published in 1879, and a paper of his on the Ur;!- 
ginofthe Svetdnihara and Digamhara in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, Vol. XXXVIII, 1884. 
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distinct portions, called Vaigali, Kundagama and Vapiyagama 
and forming, in the main, the quarters inhabited by the 
Brahman, Kshatriya and Baniya castes respectively. At the 
present day it has entirely disappeared, but the sites of its 
three component parts are still marked by the villages of 
Besarh, Basukund and Baniya. While it existed, it had a 
curious political constitution ; it was an oligarchic republic ; 
its government was vested in a Senate, composed of the heads 
of the resident Kshatriya clans, and presided over by an officer 
who had the title of King, and was assisted by a Viceroy 
and a Commander-in-Chief. Siddhartha was married to Trigala, 
who was a daughter of Clietaka, the then governing King of the 
republic. From her Mahavira was born, in or about 599 B. C., 
and he was, therefore, a very highly connected personage. 
This accounts for the fact that, like his rival Buddha, in the 
earlier years of his ministry, he addressed himself chiefly to 
the members of the aristocracy and to his fellow castemen, the 
Kshatriyas. At the usual age he married, and his wife, Yagoda, 
bore him a daughter, Anojja, who in due time was married to 
Jamali, a fellow-nobleman, and, later on, one of his followers. 
He seems to have lived in the parental house, till his 
father died, and his elder brother, Nandivardhana, succeed- 
ed to what principality they owned. Then, at the age of thirty, 
he, with the consent of the head of his house, entered the 
spiritual career, which in India, just as in Europe, offered a 
field for the ambition of younger sons. In Kollaga, the Naya 
clan kept up a religious establishment, doubtless similar to 
those still existing in the present day. There is one, near 
Calcutta, in the Maniktola suburb, which is probably known 
to most of us. Such establishments consist of a park or 
garden, enclosing a temple and rows of cells for the accom- 
modation of monks ; sometimes also a stupa or sepulchral 
monument. The whole complex is not unusually called a 
Chaitya, though this is strictly only the name of the shrine 
within it. The Chaitya of the Naya clan was called Duipalasa, 
and it was kept up for the accommodation of the monks of 
Pargvanatha’s order, to whom the Naya clan professed alle- 
giance. 

Mahavira, on adopting the monk's vocation, would naturally 
retire to the Duipalasa Chaitya and join the Order of 
Pargvanatha. But the observances of that order do not seem 
to have satisfied his notions of stringency, one of the cardinal 
points of which was absolute nudity. So, after a trial of one 
year, he separated, and discarding his clothes, wandered about 
the country of North and South Bihar, even as far as modern 
Rajmahal. Considering his tenet of absolute nudity, it is no 
wonder that it took twelve years before he succeeded in gaining 
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a following that acknowledged his divine mission. It was 
now that he obtained the title of Mahavira or ‘ Great Hero/ 
and was acknowledged to be a Jina and Kevalin, t. a holy 
and omniscient person. It is his title of Jina, or ^Spiritual 
Conqueror/ from which the names Jainism and Jain, by .which 
his system and his sect are now generally known, are derived ; 
and it is Mahavira^s initial connection with Pargvanatha's 
order which accounts for the fact that the latter saint is 
reckoned in the Jain hierarchy as the immediate predecessor 
of Mahavira, and that his image is set up in so many Jain 
temples. The famous sacred hill of Pargvanatha (or Paresnath, 
as it is commonly called), with its Jain temples, also takes its 
name from him. The last thirty years of his life Mahavira 
passed in teaching his religious system and organising his order 
of ascetics, which was patronised chiefly by those princes with 
whom he was related through his mother, the kings of Videha, 
Magadha and Anga, those of North and South Bihar. 
In the towns and villages which lay in these parts he spent 
almost the whole period of his ministry, though he extended 
his travels as far north as Siavasli, near the Nepalese frontier, 
and, perhaps, as far south as the Paresnath hill. The area of 
his ministry, therefore, practically coincides with that of his 
great contemporary Buddha, His life, on the whole, was an 
uneventful one. With Buddha, who, as we now see, was his 
most formidable rival, he does not appear to have come into 
any prominent conflict. The Jain sacred books hardly notice 
him. On the other hand, they tell us of a fierce hostility 
between Mahavira and another great spiritual chief of those 
days. This was Gosala, the son of a Mankhali, or beggar, 
who had set up as the head of a section of the Ajlvika 
order of monks, an order which at that time and for some 
subsequent centuries was so important as to be mentioned in 
one of Aijoka's pillar edicts about 234 B.C., but which has 
long since ceased to exist. This Gosala appears to have been 
the first who attached himself to Mahavira, when the latter 
commenced his naked peregrinations. But, after following 
Mahavira for six years, he quarrelled with his master, and set 
up as a chief of ascetics himself, and that, two years earlier 
than Mahavira himself ventured to do. This conduct naturally 
enough explains the intense hostility of Mahavira, who resented 
the presumption of his former disciple in taking precedence of 
his master.* Besides Gosala, the apostate, Mahavira had 

* I should mention that Prof. Jacobi holds a sliuht difPerent view of 
Qos&la's position. According to him Gosala and Mah&vira were two in- 
dependent sect founders, who only aB60ciate<l for six years with the intention 
of combining their sects and fusing them into one ; but that at last they 
quarrelled, probably on the question who was to be the leader of the united 
eect ; and thus their bitter hostility is accounted for. 
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eleven chief disciples, who all remained true to him, and 
who are said to have, between them, instructed 4,200 Sra- 
manas, or monks ; but only one of them, named Sudharman, 
survived his master, and it is through him that Jainism 
has been continued to the present day. Mahavlra died in 
the seventy-second year of his life, in the small town of 
Pawa, in the Patna district, which is still considered one of 
the most sacred spots by the Jains. The traditional dates of 
his birth and death are 599 B.C. and 527 B.C. As modern 
research has shown, they cannot be far wrong. The corres- 
ponding dates for Buddha, who lived to the age of eighty, are 
557 and 477 B.C. It is certain that the two men were con- 
temporaries, and that Alahavira died some years bch)re 
Buddha. The former, like his great contemporary, must have 
been an eminently impressive personality. This accounts for 
his great success as a sect founder. He certainly succeeded in 
eventually biinging over to his way of thinking the whole 
order of Par(;vanatha, so that the name of Nirgrantha, or one 
without any ties,*' which originally belonged to that order, 
attached itself to the order of Mahavlra, The only essential 
point of difference between them was the question of weaiing 
a modicum of clothes. The followers of Parevanatha appear 
to have yielded that point for a time. The difference, however, 
being one on a point of the merest decency, necessaiily con- 
tinued to subsist in a dormant state, till a few centuries later it 
woke up again and, as we shall sec further on, led to the great 
division of the Jaina order into the Svetambaras and Digam- 
baras, or|the ‘White-clothed' and ‘Unclothed ones.’ The 
term Nirgrantlia, or Nigantha, indeed, was the name by which 
the Jains were originally known. They arc mentioned under 
that name in the same pillar edict of Agoka, about 234 B. C, 
which, as I iiave alieady rcmaiked, also names the Ajivika 
monks; and it remained their name for many centuries aftei- 
wards ; for Hiuen T.'siang, in the seventli century A, D., still 
knows them under no other name. How it came to fall into 
disuse and to give place to the comparatively modern name, 
Jain, has not yet been explained. 

I will notice, in passing, the coincidence between Christ and 
Mahavlra with respect to the number twelve of their disciples, 
which in either case includes an apostate. An interdependence 
of Christianity and Jainism, I believe, has never been seriously 
propounded, as has been done in the case of Buddhism with 
respect to similar coincidences. Such coincidences are apt to 
be urged too far ; and the instance I have noted is an instruct- 
ive one in that respect : isolated coincidences possess very 
little evidential force.* With regard to Buddliism and 

^ For another curious coincidence, relating to the parable of the Three 
Merchants, see Jacobi's Translation of the Uttaiadhyayana Siitra, p. 39. 
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Jaioistn there are numerous coincidences in smaller details 
between the lives and doctrines of Buddha and Mahavira ; and 
this circumstance was long considered a good reason for dis« 
crediting the story of the latter and the early existence of 
the Jain sect. But the sketch of Mahavira^s life which I have 
given above shows that in the main it was entirely different 
from Buddha’s. 

Before touching on the alleged doctrinal and ceremonial 
coincidences, it may be well to point out that neither Buddhism 
nor Jainism is a religion in the strict sense of that word. 
They are rather monastic organisations. They are orders of 
begging fraternities, in many respects similar to the Domini- 
cans and Franciscans among ourselves. Both were founded 
at the end of the sixth and beginning of the fifth centuries 
B.C. That period was a very active one in Northern India 
witli respect to religious matters. The times were rife with 
religious movements. Many monastic orders sprung up ; 
Buddhism and Jainism were only two among them, though 
they were the most importaiit^and most enduring. ^ A third 
contemporary order, that of the Ajivikas, which enjoyed only 
a transitory existence, has been already mentioned by me 
incidentally. It must not be thought, however, that the institu- 
tion of monasticism was any innovation on the existing reli- 
gious conditions of the country. That institute formed an 
essential part of the original Brahmanism. The old Brahmanic 
religion ordained man’s life to be spent in four consecutive 
stages, called A(;ramas. A man was to commence life as a 
religious student, then to proceed to be a householder, next to 
go into retirement as an anchoiite, and finally to spend the 
declining years of Iiis life as a wandering Sanyasin, or mendi- 
cant. These Sanyasins, or Brahmanic mendicants, form the 
prototype of the great monastic orders that arose in the sixth 
century B.C., the only difference appaiently being that the 
Brahmanic mendicants never formed tliemselves into such large 
organisations as the Buddhists and Jains. The rules and obser- 
vances which were prescribed for the former were either adopt- 
ed or imitated by the latter. It is this circumstance whicli ex- 
plains most of the coincidences that have been noticed between 
the Buddhists and Jains ; tliey followed the same mr^del. 
Thus, to mention but one striking example, the rule of ahimsd^ 
or ‘ respect for life,’ which forms such a prominent featuic in 
Buddhism and even more so in Jainism, is one which was 
binding on all Bralimanic mendicants. In course of time a 
tendency arose in Brahmanism to limit the entry into the stage 
of a mendicant to persons of the Braliman caste. It is pro- 
bably this circumstance which first led to the formation of 
non-brahmanic orders such as those of the Buddhists and 
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Jain*?, which were chiefly and originally intended for persons of 
the second, or Kshatriya, caste, though eventually other caste- 
men were also admitted. It is easy to understand that these 
non-brahmanic orders would not be looked upon by the Sanya- 
sins as quite their equals, even when they were quite as ortho- 
dox as themselves, and on the other hand, that this treatment 
by the Brahmanic ascetics would beget in their rivals a ten- 
dency to dissent and even to opposition. Thus the Buddhists 
and Jains were led not only to discard the performance of leli- 
gious ceremonies which was also done by the Brahmanic men- 
dicants, but to go further and even discontinue the reading of 
the Vedas. It was this latter practice which really forced them 
outside the pale of Brahmanism. The still very prevalent 
notion that Buddhism and Jainism were reformatory movements, 
and that, more especially, they represented a revolt against 
the tyranny of caste, is quite erroneous. They were only a 
protest against the caste exclusiveness of the Brahmanic ascetics; 
but caste as such, and as existing outside their orders, was fully 
acknowledged by them. Even inside their orders, admission, 
though professedly open to all, was at first practically limited to 
the higher castes. It is also significant for the attitude of these 
orders to the Brahmanic institutions of the country that, 
though in spiritual matters their so-called lay-adheients were 
bound to their guidance, yet with regard to ceremonies, such 
as those of birth, marriage and death, they had to look for 
service to their old Brahmanic priests. The Buddhist or Jain 
monk functionated as the spiritual director to their respective 
lay communities, but the Brahmans were their priests. 

It will thus be seen that the points of resemblance un- 
doubtedly existing between the orders of the Buddhists and 
Jains are the natural result of the surrounding conditions under 
which they both arose and lived. Their points of difference 
are numerous, in regard both to doctrine and practice. They 
are so many, and often so minute and technical, that it would 
be difficult to render them intelligible within a small 
compass ; nor would such an exposition be of any general 
interest. Those whom it may interest will find the subject fully 
and ably discussed by Professor Jacobi in the Introductions 
to his Translations (see footnote, p. 315). I may mention, 
however, two points which I believe have not been elsewhere 
noticed, but which, to my mind, very clearly bring out the 
extreme difference in the character and practice of the 
two orders. There is a celebrated term common to both 
the Buddhists and Jains : the term tri-ratna^ or ** the 
three jewels.'’ With the former these are Buddha, the Law 
and the Order ; but with the latter they are Right faith. 
Right cognition, and Right conduct. These mottoes, as we 
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might call them, of the two orders are significant That of 
the Buddhists refers to concrete, that of the Jains to abstract, 
things. The former shows that Buddhism was animated by a 
practical and active spirit, while the latter shows Jainism to 
have been speculative and unenterprising. The history of the 
two Orders proves this inference. While Buddhism, with its 
active missionary spirit, spread far and wide beyond the borders 
of India, and, outgrowing the narrow bounds of a mere monas- 
tic order, developed into popular religions in Ceylon, Burma, 
Tibet and other lands. Jainism always lived a quiet, unobttusive 
life within the borders of India, travelling but little, if at all, 
beyond them. Again, the term applied collectively to the order, 
both by the Buddhists and Jains, was sangka, or “ the Order/’ 
But the Jains qualified it by the addition of the further term 
chaturvidha, oi; four-fold/’ With them the monastic order 
included four classes of persons : monks, nuns, lay-brothers 
and lay-sisters. With the Buddhists the order included only 
two classes : monks and nuns ; their lay-adherents stood in no 
essential or organic connection with them. It is obvious that no 
order of mendicant monks could possibly maintain its existence 
without some sort of relation to the surrounding secular com- 
munity. It must of necessity depend for its sustenance and 
support on those within that community who, out of reverence 
for the Order, supported it with their alms. But the two orders 
observed a very different policy towards their respective lay- 
adherents. With the Buddhists they had no part and parcel in 
the monastic organisation. They were not formally admitted 
into communion with the order; they had not to take any vows; 
there were no rules to regulate their position or conduct ; no 
regular devotional services were held for them ; neither was there 
any formal exclusion of any unworthy lay-person ; in fact, the 
position of the lay-adherents was so loose and informal that a 
lay adherent of the Buddhistic order might at the same time be 
also an adherent of another order; there were no rules prohibit- 
ing such an anomalous position. The pioud feeling of being a 
member of Buddha’s great order and partaking of its spiritual 
benefits was not permitted to the Buddhist lay-adherent. Very 
different was the case of the Jain lay-adherent. His position 
was exactly the reverse in all the points just enumerated. He 
formed an integral part of the organisation, and thus was made 
to feel that his interests were bound up with those of his order. 
In this matter Buddhism made a fatal mistake. For their treat- 
ment of their lay-adherents was one of the main causes of the 
eventual total disappearance of their order from India, the land 
of their home. When in the course of time, in consequence o£ 
the change of religious tendencies which already began to 
operate in the seventh century A.D., at the time of the celebrat* 
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ed Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Hiueii Tsiang, the recruitment of 
their order declined ; and when, later on, the pressure of the 
spiritual opposition of the great Brahmanic orders, founded in 
the ninth century A.D., by Sankaracharya and his disciples, in- 
creased*; and when finally, in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies A.D., the storm of the iconoclastic Muhammadan con- 
quest swept over India, and, as related in the histories of Ta- 
ranath and Minhaj-ud-din, inflicted wholesale massacre on the 
few still surviving monastic settlements, Buddhism simply col- 
lapsed; it utterly disappeared. Having maintained no insepar- 
able bond with the broad strata of the secular life of the people, 
it had no chance of recruitment, it could neither maintain, nor 
recover itself, The lay-followers of Buddhism, having lost 
their monks to whom no paramount interest bound them, by a 
most natural process relapsed into Brahmanism,.in which they 
again found, as they had done before the advent of Buddhism, 
not only their priests, but also their spiritual directors. Some 
small portions only of the former Buddhist laity, here and there, 
especially in Bengal, preferred to keep aloof, maintaining a 
caricatured form of Buddhism without Buddha and his Order, in 
which it is only with great difficulty that one can recognise the 
distorted traces of the once flourishing system of Buddha. The 
discovery of these caricatured survivals of Buddhism in Bengal 
is mainly due to the researches of MahamahopSdhyaya, 
Pundit Kara Prasad Shast*:, who has unearthed them, as 
it were, in the followers of Dharma, one of the well-known units 
of the Buddhist Trinity, and published an account of them in 
the of Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1895. From 

them t)harmtolla Street takes its name, and their Dharma 
temple still stands in the modern Jaun Bazar Street. 

Very different was the fate of Jainism, which securely lived 
througli the stormy times that shattered Buddhism, It has 
maintained itself quietly and unobtrusively to the present day ; 
and its prospeiing monastic settlements and lay-communities 
are still to be found in Western and Southern India and Bengal; 
one of them we have close to our own doors, in the Maniktola 
suburb of this city. Jainism, indeed, is the only one of the almost 
primeval monastic orders of India which hassui vived down to the 
present day. But the histoiy of an order of such a retiring char- 
acter can necessarily offer but few points of general interest. 
There is really only one event in it which, in its results, obtrudes 
itself on the notice of the outside world. This is the great 
schism, which has been already alluded to, into the two divi- 
sions of the Svetambaras and Digambaras, or the ^ White-clothed* 
and the * Unclothed * monks. The division took place, as in- 
dicated by the name, on the question of wearing clothes, though 
there are also other differences both in point of doctrine and 
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practice, which; however, are of no general interest. The two 
divisions maintain an entirely separate and even antagonistic 
existence ; tliey possess also almost entirel}^ distinct literatures, 
and the most ancient class of sacred books, the so-called Angas 
and Purvas, have been preserved only in the SvetSmbara divi- 
sion, Moreover, both divisions are now divided into an extensive 
ramification of schools and lines of teachers which gradually 
grew lip in the course of centuries. The historical, or rather 
chronicling, spiiit is as strongly developed in the Jains as it is 
in the Buddhists. Tliey keep up regular Patlavalis, or lists of 
the succession of teachers, several of which have been published 
by Hofrath Prof. Biihlcr, Dr. Klalt and myself in the Indian Anti- 
quary and the Epigraphia Indica ; and their sacred and other 
books arc throughout interspersed with an abundance of chroni- 
cling notices, . which have been extracted and recorded, in 
addition to the scholars already* mentioned, by Professors 
Weber and Bhandarkar.* From all these materials the Jain 
tradition regarding their Order and their Sacred Books may be 
gathered. In its main features it is as follows. 

In the second century after MahSvIia’s death (about 310 
B.C.) a very severe famine, lasting twelve years, took place in 
the country of Magadha, the modern Bihar, beyond which, as 
yet, the Jain order docs not seem to have spread. At that time 
Chandra Gupta, of the Maurya dynasty, was king of the country, 
and Bhadrabahu was the head of the still undivided Jain com- 
munity, Under the pressure of the famine, Bhadrabahu, with 
a portion of his people, emigrated into the Karnata (or Cana- 
rese) countiy in the south of India. Over the other portion 
that remained in Magadha, Sthulabhadra assumed the head- 
sliip. Towards the end of the famine, during the absence of 
Bhadrabahu, a Council assembled at Pataliputra, the modem 
Patna; and this Council collected the Jain sacred books, con- 
sisting of the eleven Angas and the fourteen Puivas, which 
latter are collectively called the twelfth Anga. The troubles 
that arose duiing the period of famine produced also a change 
in the practice of the Jains. The rule regarding the dress of 
the monks had been, that they should ordinarily go altogether 
naked, though the wearing of certain clothes appears to have 
been allowed to the weaker members of the order. Those 
monks who remained behind felt constrained by the exigencies 
of the time to abandon the rule of nakedness, and to adopt the 
white’' dress. On the other hand, those who, out of religious 
zeal, chose to exile themselves rather than admit a change of 
the rule of nakedness, made that rule compulsory on all the 


• See Prof WebePs Catalogue of the Jain Manusciipts in Berlin, 1888 and 189a ; 
also Prof. Bhandaikar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., 1883-84. For a 
fuller list, sec Piof. Jacobies Introduction to his Translation of Jaina Sutras, Part 11 , 
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members of their portion of the order. When, on the restitu- 
tion of peace and plenty, the exiles returned to their country, 
the divergence of practice which had in the meantime fully 
established itself between the two parties, made itself too 
markedly felt to be overlooked. The returned exiles refused 
to hold fellowship any longer with the (in their opinion) pec- 
cant portion that had remained at home. Thus the foundation 
was laid of the division between the two sections of the Digam- 
baras, or naked ones, and Svetambaras, or white-clothed ones. 
As a consequence of this difference, the Digambaras refused to 
acknowledge tne collection of Sacred Books made by the Coun- 
cil of Pataliputra ; and they, therefore, declare that, for them, 
the Purvas and Angas are lost. The difference between the two 
parties, however, did not at once result, in a definite schism ; to 
this it does not appear to have come till a few centuries later, 
when the final separation took place in the year 79 or 82 A.D. 
On this point both sections are practically unanimous, their dates 
only differing by three years. At this time the Jain order had 
already spread far beyond the borders of its narrow home in Bihar, 
and ramified into numerous schools and sub-divisions, some of 
wliich (as we shall presently see) possessed already flourishing set- 
tlements in Mathura. It would seem that this spirit of expansion 
developed in the Order principally in the time of Suhastin, who 
was the head of the Svetambara section towards the end of the 
th.ird century B, C. ; for it is jrst under him that the Patta- 
valis record an extraordinarily large number of divisions and 
sub-divisions. It is certain that about the middle of the 
second century B.C. the Jain order had spread as far as the 
southern part of Orissa ; for the Jains are referred to in 
Kharavela’s inscription on the Khandagiri rock, near Cuttack. 

In the course of time the collection of sacred books, or 
Siddhanta, as it is called by the Jains, which the Council of 
Pataliputra had established, fell more or less into disorder. It 
even was in danger of becoming extinct, owing to the scar- 
city of manuscripts. It became, therefore, necessary to reduce 
it to order, and to fix it in an authorised edition of manuscript 
“books,*' This was done in 154 A.D., at a Council held in 
Vallabhi in Gujarat, under the presidency of Devarddhi, the 
head of one of the principal schools, 

It is clear from this tradition that the collection of the Jain 
sacred books, as preserved by the Svetambara section of the 
community, goes back to the end of the fourth or the begin- 
ning of the third century before the Christian era ; for the 
Council of Pataliputra which made the collection must have 
taken place about ^00 B.C. The very process of a collection 
points to the fact of a previous existence ; and the tradition of 
the Jains maintains that the Purvas^ one of the two main 
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divisions of the collection, were taught by Mahavira himself 
to his immediate disciples, the so-called Ga^adharas, and the 
latter composed the Angas, the other main division. The 
name Purva means an ‘ earlier * composition ; and the Purvas 
were evidently called so because they existed prior to the 
Angas, At the time of the Council of Pataliputra a large 
portion of them, as the Jains themselves admit, had been already 
lost ; and what still remained was then embodied in a twelfth 
Anga, The Jain traditions about these Purvas clearly point to 
the fact that there was once an original set of sacred books, 
the remains of which were, by the Pataliputra Council, re-cast 
and collected in a new form, better adapted to the changed 
circumstances of the time. 

Such is the tradition of the Jain Order with respect to its 
history and its sacred books. Until some thirty years ago, the 
prevalent disposition was to treat this tradition with great 
distrust. The presence of the strongly developed and curiously 
exact chronicling spirit, however, which I have already re- 
marked on, as manifest throughout most of the Jain literature, 
lends but little support to that attitude ; and this fact has been 
increasingly realised through the more intimate acquaintance 
with Jain literature which has been gained, during the last 
twenty years, through the publication of Jain books made by 
Professors Jacobi, Leumann, myself and others. Professor Jacobi, 
by a careful examination of the language and style of the Jain 
sacred books, which showed their very archaic character, 
contributed, not a little, to this result. Still, so long as no 
independent and incontrovertible evidence could be brought 
forward in corroboration of the statements of the Jain tradi- 
tion, no full conviction of its general reliability could be 
hoped for. The discovery of such independent corroborative 
evidence is the most striking feature of the period I am review- 
ing, and is entirely due to the acumen of Hofrath Prof. BUhler, 
of Vienna.* On making a re-examination of certain inscrip- 
tions, found in 1871 by the late Major-General Sir A. 
Cunningham in the ruins of the Kankhali mound in Mathura,f 
Hofrath Prof. Biihler discovered among them some which made 
mention of several teachers and sub-divisions of the Jains. 
Accordingly he arranged with Dr. J. Burgess, who was at that 
time at the head of the Archaeological Department, to make a 
thorough excavation of the Kankhali mound. The work of 
excavation was carried out, under the superintendence of Dr. 

His researches on this subject are contained in a series of papers 
pubMshed \nihe volumes of the Vienna Ongufal/ournai (or 1887 to 1891 
and 1896, and in the Transactions of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
in Vienna for 1897. 

t See his Survey Reports, Vol. 11 . 
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Fiihrer, during the working seasons of 1889 to 1893, and again 
in 1896. An abundant yield of fresh inscriptions was obtained, 
impressions of all of which were sent to Hofrath Prof. Biihler. 
By him they were carefully examined, and a selection of the most 
valuable published| with facsimiles, in the Vienna Oriental Jour- 
nal, as well as in the two first volumes of the Epigraphia Indica. 
What makes these inscriptions particularly valuable is the fact 
that many of them are dated in 3'ears of the Indo-Scythian era, 
that is, the era which was used by the Indo-Scythian kings 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva. These kings flourished 
in the two first centuries of the Christian era, and their 
empire included North-Western India, as far down as^athuia. 
The dates range from the 5th to the 98th year of that era, and 
are, according to the usually accepted interpretation, equivalent 
to A.D. 83 — 176. Accordingly they prove the existence of the 
Jain Order in Mathura at as early a date as the first and 
second centuries of our era. Most of these inscriptions were 
found engraved on the pedestal of Jain statues, and recorded 
the dedication of these statues to some Jain temple by Jain 
laymen or laywomen under the direction of some Jain monk 
or nun, whose spiritual pedigree is carefully recorded. These 
dedications furnish corroborative evidence on many points of 
great interest. 

In the first place, the divisions and sub-divisions of the Order 
to which the directing monk or nun are recorded to have 
belonged, strikingly agree with those the existence of which, 
in the first and second centuries of our era, is also recorded in 
the Kalpasutra and other books of the Jains, One of the ^ 
Ganas, or divisions, which is most frequently mentioned is the 
Kautika, which was founded by Susthita, who was at the head 
of the order in the first half of the second century B.C. Moreover, 
this division belonged to the Svetambara section of the Jains, 
Thus we have here not only indirect evidence of the existence 
of the Svetarnbara Jains in the middle of the second century 
before Christ, but also direct evidence of the spread of the 
Kautika division, in the first and second centuries A.D., as far 
as Mathura, where, to judge from the frequent mention of their 
names in the inscriptions, they had a numerous and prosperous 
settlement. At that period there was also a Jain settlement in 
Bulandshahar, for the inscriptions also mention monks of a 
sub-division called after Uchchanagara, or Varana> both of which 
anciently were names of that town. 

In the second place, the inscriptions prove the existence of 
Jain nuns as a regular part of the Order ; and, moreover, show 
that these nuns were very active in the interest of their faith, 
especially among the female members of the lay community, 
since hi all cases, except one, laywomen dedicated images at 
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the request of nuns. This fully agrees with the statements of 
the Jain scriptures. Moreover, it affords an additional proof 
of the very eaily split of the Order into the two sections of the 
Svetambaras and bigstnibaras. For the latter do not admit nuns 
into the order ; only the Svetambaras do so. The inscriptions, 
therefore, prove that the Mathura settlement was one of the 
Svetambara section, and that the split of the Order was al- 
ready fully established in the first century of our era. 

Another point clearly brought out by the inscriptions is the 
position of the lay element in the Jain community. I have 
already remarked that that element formed an integral part of 
the Jaip organisation, and shown the very important bearing 
of this point on the fortunes of the Jain Order. The inscrip- 
tions apply to the laymen and laywomen the terms Sravaka 
and Sravika respectively, — terms which have survived to the 
present day in the form of SaraogJ, by which the Jain laity are 
often known. Among the Buddhists the term Sravaka is also 
used, but there it signifies an Arhat, that is a monk of a 
particular degree of sanctity. This circumstance not only 
maiks the position of the lay element within the Jain order, 
but also brings out clearly an essential difference between the 
two great Orders of Jains and Buddhists. 

Again, another point worthy of notice is that the inscriptions 
often mention the caste of Jain lay-people. I have already 
remarked how erroneous the idea is that Jainism or Buddhism 
intended to subvert the caste system. A lay convert to 
Jainism does not loose his caste by his conversion. He may 
^ have to give up the exercise of the trade of his caste ; but, if he 
wants a wife for himself or his son, or a husband for his daugh- 
ter, he can get them only from his old caste. Thus one 
inscription records a donation by a layman of the lohar^ or 
smith's caste. He cannot have been a smith after his con- 
version, because Jainism forbids that trade to a layman. The 
reference, therefore, must be to the caste to which he or his 
ancestors belonged. It appears, however, from the inscriptions, 
that even then, as in our days, most of the lay-people belonged 
to the mercantile rather than the artificing classes. 

1 might mention many more points of detail in which the 
inscriptions discovered in Mathura corroborate the statements 
of the Jain books ; but I must refer those who may be interested 
in the subject, for further information to the papers themselves 
of Hofrath Prof. Biihler. There is one point, however, which I 
must not pass over. There is hardly another thing which has 
hitherto been considered a more characteristic external mark 
of Buddhism than the well-known Wheel and Stupa and their 
accessories. The late Pundit Bhagwanlal Indraji was the first to 
point out, in a paper on the Hathigumpha inscription^ read in 
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1883 before the Sixth International Congress of Orientalists in 
Leyden, that the Jains also worshipped stupas. But Hof- 
rath Prof. Biihler’s investigations have now fully proved that 
the hitherto accepted opinion about the Wheel and Stupa 
must henceforth be relegated to the limbo of popular 
errors. The remnants of a Jain stupa have been discovered at 
Mathura. Indeed, under the influence of the old error, it was 
at first thought that it must be Buddhist ; but, when ruins of 
two Jain temples were found in the closest proximity, and all 
the other numerous evidences of Jainism, such as inscriptions 
and images of Jain saints, came to light, the true character of 
the stupa as a Jain monument could no longer be doubted. 
This discovery has been confirmed by the discovery of sculp- 
tured slabs on which Jain stupas with all their accessories are 
fully represented, closely resembling those hitherto known to 
us as Buddhist. Professor Biihler has even gone further and 
shown that the building and worshipping of stupas was an 
ancient practice common not only to the Buddhists and Jains, 
but also to other and even orthodox Brahmanic orders of 
ascetics. One of the most curious discoveries is an inscribed 
and sculptured slab which formed the pedestal of a Jain statue. 
It shows the representation of a Wheel mounted on a trident, 
exactly in the same form as seen on Buddhist monuments, and 
proves that the celebrated Wheel is not a distinctive mark of 
the Buddhists. The inscription states that the statue was put 
up by a Jain lay-woman under the advice of her spiritual direc- 
tor, and the portrait-figures of these are sculptured on the slab 
in the act of worshipping the sacred symbol. The inscription 
further states that the statue was put up in a year probably 
corresponding to 157 A.D,, at a votive stupa which was built 
by the Gods. That phrase, “built by the Gods,'’ shows that 
the stupa must have been an extremely ancient one, since in 
the second century A. D. its real origin had already been for- 
gotten, and a myth did duty for historical truth. The conclu- 
sion is inevitable that the stupa must have been erected 
several centuries earlier, and this is confirmed by a tradition 
which Hofrath Prof. Biihler has discovered in one of the Jain 
books.* According to that tradition, the stupa was still in 
existence in the middle of the ninth century A. D., when it 
underwent repairs, and was encased in stone. Originally it 
is said to have been built of bricks, and to have enshrined a 
gold casket dedicated to Par^vanatha. This gold casket had 
been brought, as it is said, by the gods to Mathura, and 
was for a long time kept exposed to view for the worship 
of the Jains ; but afterwards when one of the ancient 

*]inaprabha*s TlrthiikalDa. See the transactions of the Vienna Academy 
of Scie&ces, Vol. CXXXVll. 
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kings of Mathura attempted to appropriate it, a brick stupa 
was built over it. This probably refers to tlie second century 
before Christ, when the Jains settled in Mathura and when 
they may have brought the casket with them from Bihar : the 
king might be the Indo-Scythian Kanishka, who reigned about 
the commencement of our era. 

I have already remarked that Jainism, strictly speaking, is a 
monastic organisation. Its object, like that of any other Indian 
monastic system, is the devising of a more direct road to the 
attainment of tiie goal of theBrahmanic religion, namely, libera- 
tion from the bonds of transmigration. Every man, and, in 
fact, every living being, under the ordinary conditions of life 
in the world, is subject to the misery of an unceasing cycle of 
births and deaths. He is involved in the general struggle for 
life, and has to make continuous efforts to maintain himself in 
it ; but seeing that these efforts, or karmany as they aie called, 
never attain a satisfying result within the span of any ordinary 
life, while yet every cause must have a commensurate effect, 
they necessitate man's re-birth to a new span of life. This new 
life runs a similar course as the preceding one, and eventuates 
in another re-birth ; and thus the wheel of life, or the cycle of 
re-births, runs on unceasingl3^ The only remedy lies in a 
radical reversal of the inner man, an inward breaking with the 
attachment to life, a thorough abnegation of the world. This 
is the celebrated Nirvana of the Jains, It is also the Nirva^ia 
of the Buddhists, as well as of the Brahmans, though with the 
latter other synonymous terms, such as mohsha^ or mukti^ are 
more customary. But what is to be noted is that this Nirvana 
is not a state to be reached after death, but analogous to regene- 
ration in the Christian system, a spiritual condition of the 
soul, attainable within the present life by the application of the 
proper means. It is a condition of freedom (Mokska) and 
peace, while the previous condition of the soul is one of bond- 
age (bandha) and unrest. With regard to the proper means 
of attaining it, Jains, Buddhists and Brahmans differ. Those 
recognized among the Jains are summed up in their motto : 
Right faith, Right cognition, Right conduct. 

By Right faith the Jains mean steadfast faith in, and absolute 
reliance on, the founder of their Order as the discoverer of the 
path to Nirvana. He was a man, and, as such, discovered it 
within his own experience, and Is thus able to communicate it 
to other men. He discovered it solely by himself, unaided by 
either teacher or holy scripture, hence Jie is called the Kevalin, 
or “ He who knows it by himself alone.'' He accomplished that 
feat of the radical inward leversal ; hence he is called the 
Mahdvlra, or ‘‘ the Great Hero.” He accomplished it by the 
conquest of the natural man ” within him ; hence he is called 
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the Jina^ or the ** Conqueror hence also he is the Arhat^ or 
** Holy One.” He has found and thus made the path to Nir- 
varia for others ; hence he is ^called the TlrtMukara^ or “ the 
Path-maker.” The last term, I may here add. is peculiar to 
the Jains ; and hence it is used by the Buddhists as a term of 
opprobrium to signify a false teacher. All these terms, of 
course, are applied to Vardhamana, the founder of Jainism ; 
but it is only the title Mahavira which has attached itself to 
him as a personal designation ; while to the status of a Kevaliii. 
or Arhat, any monk may raise himself. The title Tirthankara 
is limited to twenty-four persons, who are supposed to have, 
in past ages, at intervals, founded or revived the Jain system. 
The last of this series is the Mahavira Vardhamana. His 
immediate predecessor was Pargvanfitiia, who, in all probability, 
was also a historical personage and the founder of a monastic 
Order of mendicants, called Nirgranthas. His order, as I have 
already remarked, was eventually absorbed into that founded 
by Mahavira. But a division of Jains still exists, the so-called 
Upakeca Gachchha, who trace the list of their chiefs up to 
Pfircvanatha.* Tlie remaining twenty-two Tirthankaras are 
no doubt mythical. 

Right cognition refers to the correct understanding of the 
Jain theory of the world. It is an atheistic theory. There is no 
creator of the world : the latter exists by iiscdf and is eternal. 
The ultimate elements out of which this theory is built up are 
six: mind ( jiva) and matter {rudgala or ajiva)^ space and 
time, right system (dharma) and wrong system {adharma). 
Mind and matter consist respectively of an innumerable num- 
ber of individual souls and individual atoms of matter. 
Both sets of individual beings exist and move within space and 
time ; and their mutual relatiojis are regulated by a right 
or a wrong S5’stem. The atoms combine into tlie four grosser 
elements of fire, water, earth and wind ; and these, again, 
singly or in various combinations, form bodies for the souls : for 
there are souls not only in men, but also in ahimals, in plants, 
even in every inorganic object, such as a stone, a clod of earth 
or a drop of water, The condition of a soul depends on the 
condition of its body ; in an inorganic body the soul's con- 
sciousness is dormant, while in an organic body it is active, and 
most so in the human body. This leads to further dififerences 
among embodied souls ; some as the ti ees, also the earth-souls and 
water-souls, are immoveable, while animals, also the fire-souls 
and wind-souls, are moveable ; again animals may have two, 
three, four or five senses.f It is the fact of the embodiment of 

* See my paper on this Gachchha in the Indian Antiquary^ Vol XIX, 

P- 233* 

t Worms, etc., are said to have only two senses, insects have three or 
four senses, beasts and men have five senses. 
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the soul which is the cause of all the misery of its mundane 
existence, and of this misery the soul becomes only thoroug[h- 
ly conscious when it is embodied in a human form. The 
embodiment of the soul involves a struggle for existence, and 
this struggle again necessitates, as previously explained, a sub- 
sequent embodiment. The efforts {kartnan) to maintain the 
struggle for existence may be either good or bad ; they partake 
of the character either of merit (punyd) or demerit (papa). 
Accordingly after death, a soul is re-born either in a superior 
or in an inferior re-embodiment, either as a happy ‘‘god" in 
heaven, or as a sufferer of toiment in hell. Birth as a man also 
belongs to the siiperioi class, while embodiment in a beast or 
plant or inorganic object belongs to the inferior births. The 
exact place in the ascending or descending set ies of births de- 
pends on the amount of merit or demerit of the efforts (karman) 
of any individual soul in any of its particular lives. Thus arises 
a cycle of misery- full embodiments, and from this vicious circle 
nothing but a supreme effort of inward reversal can deliver. 

It is tliis inward reversal to which the third term Right 
conduct refers. It relates to the ways and means of attaining 
that radical change. It aims at stopping the harv t or efforts 
after existence, and thus at breaking Ihiougb that viL-tous circle ; 
for when the cause is removed, liui effect, tc the recuiicnt me- 
tempsychosis, ceases of itself. This is attained hy regulating 
th>e conduct of men ; and the lules <•; conduct are summed up in 
five great vows. These are* (i; no to ill-use any soul, 
(7) not to speak any t.n!;*uth. (3) not to appropiiate an}'thing 
without pcnnis.sion. (j j to ex( s.txual continence, and (S) to 
p-r‘'<'se unwoildlinc 5 .tnu These vows involve very 

mur '1 morelht a appears on the e Thus, seeing ihaLjainism 
sees a scul in ^verythi!U^ organic ' :-".organic, the keeping of the 
first vow requires a mo5.t minUcCly cart iji dfe, samvara. This 
explains why a Jain monk cairie.s a broom, to sweep his path or 
his seat, and sciecns his mouth to avoid inhaling any “soul.” 
Moi cover, the formula of the vows expressly demands that they 
must be kept not only in act, but also in word and in thought ; 
and it further says that one breaks them not only by doing 
the evil one's self, Lut by causing others to do it, or even 
by merely conniving at its being done by others. Besides 
these negative vows, Right conduct includes positive rules 
enjoining ascetic self-discipline, •-uch as penitence and confession, 
humility and obedience, leligious study and contemplation, and 
especially various kinds of self-mortification, tapas^ culminating 
in religious suicide by starvation.* The Sutrakritanga^ the 
second of the Jain Angas, says ; “Master of his senses and 

^ Cases of such religious suicide still occur in the present day, espe- 
cially among the Uigambara section of Jains. 
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avoiding wrong, the monk should do no harm to any body, 
neither by thoughts, nor words, nor acts. He should cease to 
injure living beings, whether they move or not, on high, below, 
and on earth. This is called the Nirvana which consists in 
Peace.’* * 

Those who strictly and faithfully observe the rules of Right 
conduct attain Nirvana, and thereby liberation from any further 
re-birth. When they die, their unembodied souls go to the 
place of the Siddha, or the Perfected ones. This place is said 
to resemble in form an immense umbrella, raised and spread 
over the top of the world ; and in it the perfected souls remain 
for ever. 

It is only the monksamong the members of the Jain Order who 
can reach this stale of perfection, namely those who entirely forsake 
the world, and unreservedly submit to the stringent requirements 
of Right conduct. Obviously it is impossible to exact from women 
the same stringent conditions as from men, notably with rcgaid to 
nudity; hencenunscannot reach Nirvana. Others(tnenor women) 
who admit the truth of the Jain doctrine, but cannot prevail on 
themselves to go the whole length of the sacrifice required by 
it, are permitted to join the Order in the inferior capacity of 

lay-adherents.’* For them the rules of Right conduct are re- 
laxed, but they do not reach Nirvana in this life, nor Perfection 
after death. They are still revolving in the cycle of re-births, 
but at least they are on the right ^oad and may succeed in being 
re-born under such conditions as will enable them to become a 
monk. Jain lay-people are not subject to the positive rules of 
ascetic self-discipline, to their full extent, and even the vows are 
imposed on them in adistinctly relaxed form. Thus, instead of the 
vow of continency, they have only to take a vow of monogamy ; 
and they are under no obligation to interfere with the evil that 
may be done by others ; it is sufficient for them not to do evil 
themselves or to cause others to do it. For further particulars I 
may refer those whom this subject may interest, to my Transla- 
tion of the Upasakadaga and Professor Jacobi’s Translation of 
the Achatanga (see ante^ footnote on p. 315), in which the 
duties of the lay ” and the “ religious ” Jains respectively aie 
expounded. 1 may note, however, in this connection, that 
in our days, owing to the exigencies of modern civilisation, 
the stringent rules of the ancient times have been much 
relaxed, even with regard to the conduct and practices of the 
professed monks. This is notably the case with respect to 
the rule of absolute nudity. Even among the Digambaras, 
who originally separated from the Svetambaras on this point, 
the rule is in abeyance. The ordinary Digambara monks, 

* See Prof. Jacobi’s Translation, p. 31 1, in Volume XLV of the Sacred 
Books of the East. 
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called Pandits, wear the usual dress of the country, while 
their chiefs, who are called Bhattarakas, wrap themselves in a 
large piece of cloth {chadaf\ which they lay aside only while 
they are at their meals in absolute retirement. This title of 
Bhat^raka appears to have originated in 1318 A. D., when it 
was conferred by a wealthy layman in Gujatat on a ceitain 
Acharya who had done him an important service. This incident, 
by the way, illustrates the influential position of the lay- 
element within the Jain order. 

Speaking of Jain titles, f may add that, at the present day, 
among the Svetambaras an ordinary monk is called a Yati, or 
Jati, i. an Ascetic^ while their chiefs are called Acharya, 
or ^ teacher, ' and the head of a whole Gachchha, or section, 
is called a Surl. At the present day, the Svetambaras are 
divided into several sections, the two best known among 
which are the Tapa Gachchha and the Kharatara Gachchha. 
Another section is the Upakeja Gachchha, whose lay-adherents 
are well-known under the name of Oswals. The Digambaras 
are similarly divided, their chief section bein'g the Sarasvatl 
Gachchha. • 

I have already referred to the important position of the 
lay-element in the organisation of the Jain Older, of which 
the lay-adherents form an integral part. There is probably no 
circumstance which brings out this point more strikingly than 
the practice that the Acharyas, or chiefs of the Order, are 
elected by the suffrages of both the monks and the laymen, 
indeed, there can be no doubt that the existence of the lay-ele- 
ment within the Order has had a most marked influence on the 
development of the practices of the Jains. The most striking 
effect of it is the introduction of a religious cult into their 
essentially atheistic system. The building of temples with 
its statues of the Tirthankaras, the worship of the founder 
of the Order and of his predecessors, the keeping of festivals, pro- 
cessions and pilgrimages, and other religious ceremonies, which 
could hiive no interest for the world-renounced monk, are all ex- 
crescences on the pure Jain system, due to the admission of the 
lay-element. Ii also affected the constitution of the monkish 
portion of the Order. For the monk, who, according to 
the original intention of the system, should have been a poor 
wandering mendicant ascetic, became, in the course of time, 
owing to his duties of teaching and directing the settled and 
sedentary lay-element, a sedentary person himself, and this 
led to the establishment of a sort of monasteries, the Upa- 
^rayas, or Retreats, with all the civilising changes which 
necessarily accompany a settled life in a monastery, but which 
are incompatible with extreme asceticism. 


* See my papers on the Indian AnUquafy\ Vols. XIX and XX. 
VOL. CVl ] 
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While thus the period which I am reviewing in this paper 
has been one of fundamental importance for our knowledge of 
the history of Jainism and its founder, it has not been alto- 
gether unfruitful with respect to the great rival organisation 
of Buddhism. The history, indeed, of that Order and of its 
founder has long been well known ; yet, curiously enough, 
until quite recently, none of the localities connected with 
the most important events in Buddha's personal history, such 
as his birth and death, had been identified. There was cer- 
tainly one good reason for this curious circumstance ; for, as it 
now turns out, those localities are outside our borders, within 
the teiritory of Nepal, and therefore have been precluded from 
the search operations of our Archaedfogical Surveys. 

With the discoveries in this respect, the name of Dr. L. A. 
Waddell, the learned author of Buddhism in Ttbei^ is promi- 
nently connected. The zeal with which he has devoted a 
portion of his holiday and the opportunities afforded by 
official tours to the search for long-lost Buddhist localities 
cannot be too highly praised. In 1891 he succeeded, on 
one of his tours, in discovering, near the village of Uren, in 
the district of Mungir, the site of the celebrated Hermit- 
age of Buddha, where that saint is reported by Hiuen 
Tiiiang to have rested for a season during the rains. The full 
details of this identification have been published by Dr. 
Waddell in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.* 
Subsequent researches enabled him to discover in the neigh- 
bourhood of Patna City what appears to be conclusive evidence 
of the exact position of the great emperor Anoka's famous 
capital of Pataliputra.t The evidence, thus furnished in 1892, 
is at present being followed up, so far as financial consi- 
derations permit, by the Government of Bengal. 

The most important discovery, however, to which his studies 
of old Buddhist history have led is that of Buddha^s birth-place, 
in the neighbourhood of a small village called Nigliva. This is 
situated, just beyond the British frontiers, within the Nepalese 
Terai, about 20 miles north of the Chillia Police Station, in the 
Basti District. Rumours of the existence near that place of 
one or more inscribed pillars had been current for many years. 
Mr. V. A. Smith had heard of one a dozen years ago.” But 
they took more definite shape in the spring of 1893, when a 
Nepalese Officer, Major Jashkaran Singh, of Balrampur,saw and 
reported an A^oka pillar in the Terai. Through the informa- 
tion thus furnished Dr. Fiihrer was enabled, in March 1895, to 
visit the spot, and to find there, on the banks of the Nigal 

* See Vol'jme LXI, for 1892. 

t Published in liis pamphlet on the Discovery of the Exact Site ofAsoka*s 
Classical Capital 0/ Patediputra j 1892. 
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SSgfsr, a pillar, with an edict of king Afoka inscribed on it. This 
edict, when deciphered in April 1895 by Hofrath Prof. Biihler,* * * § 
proved that the ruins of a stupa close by were those of the 
funeral monument of the mythical Buddha Konakamana. Dr. 
Fiihrer also noticed in the neighbourhood ‘'vast ruins/* which 
clearly pointed to the existence there of a large inhabited place 
in ancient days. A report of these discoveries was published by 
him in July 1895. As soon as Dr. Waddell, who had for some 
time made Fa Hian’s and Hiiien Tsiang’s account of Buddha’s 
birthplaccf a special study, read the newly-found edict, he at 
once saw the clue which it supplied towards fixing the site of 
that place in the neighbourhood of the Konakamana stupa and 
its pillar. He published his discovery in June 1896J, pointing out 
that, in accordance with the indication given by Hiuen Tsiang, 
Kapilavastu, the birth-place of Buddha, must be within a few 
miles distance of Nigliva. Thereupon the Government of India 
was moved, both by Dr. Waddell and Dr. Fiihrer, to obtain 
the permission of the Nepalese Darbar to explore the site thus 
indicated, in order to verify its being that of Kapilavastu. That 
permission having been secured, and Dr. Waddell’s services 
not being available. Dr. Fiihrer was deputed to carry out the 
desired verification. In November, 1896, he proceeded to 
Nigliva, and finding that the Nepalese Government were not 
prepared to undertake excavations, he went nn, south eastward, 
to Bliagwinpur, where he had been told, in the previous year, 
of the existence of another inscribed pillar. He there found the 
looked-for pillar on the 1st December 1896, and upon it an 
inscription which identified the spot upon which it stood as 
the celebrated Garden of LumbinI, in which Buddha is said to 
have been born. Starting from this spot as a fixed point, Dr, 
Fiihrer next discovered the ruins of Kapilavastu, at a distance 
of twelve miles north-west of it, and five miles west of NigllvS. 
This places Kapilavastu practically at the point indicated for 
it by Dr. Waddell.^ It still remains to explore the site of that 
celebrated town, and to excavate its more prominent ruins. 
This is a task which, as I learn from Dr. Fiihrer, is at present 
in progress under his superintendence. 

The two pillar inscriptions above referred to are of consider- 
able interest, not only on account of the discoveries to which 
they have led, but also as specimens of imperial records of 
Agoka's time. I may, therefore, quote them here. The 

• S the Academy^ for 271)1 April 1895. 

+ S e Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p. XLIX. 
andVol. TI p. 19. • 

t In the Englishman of the ist June 1896, 

§ For further p>iiticiilais .sec Dr. Fiihref 5 Annual Progress Reports for 
1^93 97 * Also Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, for 1897, pp. 429, 615, 644. 
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Konakamarta pillar inscription unfortunately is mutilated. 
What remains of it runs as follows : — 

When the god-beloved king Piyadasi had been anointed 
fourteen years, he increased the stupa of Buddha Kona- 
kamana for the second time ; and when he had been 
anointed [twenty] years, he himself came and wor- 
shipped it ; and he caused it to obtain. 

The Lumbini pillar inscription runs thus : 

“ When the god-beloved king Piyadasi had been anointed 
twenty years, he himself came and worshipped ; and (as 
he heard say that) ^ here Buddha the Sakya saint was 
born/ he caused a stone horse-capital to be constructed, 
and a stone pillar to be erected ; and (as he heard say 
that) ^here the Blessed-one was born,' he exempted the 
village of Lumbini from all taxes, and bestowed wealth 
on it/* 

The latter record curiously confirms a tradition related in 
the Divyavadana^ that king A9oka expressed a wish to visit, 
honour and mark by a sign, for the benefit of remote posterity, 
all the spots where the blessed Buddha had dwelled. In this 
\vi.sh he was conarmed byUpagupta, the fourth in the patriarch- 
al sue :cssion after Buddha. That patriarch accompanied the 
kir.r on his pilgrimage and pointed out to him the various 
sacred spots, using the very words quoted in the pillar record. 
That record shows that the pilgrimage was undertaken by 
in the twenty-first year of his reign (about 240 B C.). 
There is a line of A5oka edict pillars, running north-west- 
wards from Patna, through Northern Behar, into the Nepalese 
Terai. It is probable that these pillars mark the route of 
king Anoka's pilgrimage as well as of Buddha’s last journey 
to Kusinagara, where he died. Some of this line of pillars 
which must lie within the Nepalese Terai, have still to be 
discovered. Another noteworthy point is that the Ko^akama- 
i>a record shows that the stupa in that saint's honour had been 
erected long before Anoka’s time ; for the restoration, or en- 
largement, made by A^oka was already the second which the 
stupa -underwent. This opens out the possibility that a 
thorough excavation of the Konakamana stupa may bring to 
light, from the relic chamber in its interior, written records 
going back to the fourth or fifth century B. C. This shows how 
ver5»^ important it is that a strenuous effort should be made to 
discover and explore all the ancient Buddhist sites lying within 
the Nepalese Terai. Such an exploration is certain to be suc- 
cessful and fruitful of results, provided the Government of Nepal 
can be induced to grant permission to our exploring parties to 
thoroughly search the Terai on their side of the frontier. For, 
with the discovery of Kapilavastu, it will now be not difficult 
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also to identify definitely Kusinagara, the place where Buddha 
died. It is probable that it will be found to the eastward, either 
just within, or just without, the frontier-line dividing British and 
Nepalese territory. To discover this celebrated spot must be the 
next object of archaeological research. 



Art. VII.— the INDIAN PROBLEM. 

( Independent Section,') 

I N the face of the late rejoicings it is a sad admission to 
have to make, that the widest area in her Majesty’s Em* 
pire, and the greatest number of her subjects, have, dining the 
p <st yrpr, been involved in all the calamities that can agitate 
and o|>|»ess nations. Famine, eaithquake, pestilence, disaftec- 
tion and war have, simultaneously or successively, afflicted 
the people of India, while the rulers, unable to provide funds 
for the encounter of this sea of troubles, have been so taken 
aback, that they have refused to adopt any remedial measures 
for the diseased state of their finances. The idea naturally 
suggested by which state of things is to ask, why an enquiry 
should not be held into the management of that large minority 
of Indian Provinces in which the administration is not in the 
hands of the “ Competition-Wallas.” For it is a notable fact 
that, amid all the annexations that have turned Earls into 
Marquesses and Rajas into Chief Commissioners, there has 
been a remnant of such Provinces left in which Asiatic 
administration still obtains, and which appear to continue 
comparatively free from the plagues by which British India 
is afflicted. The total area of such States is about equal 
to the conjoint areas of France and Germany with the 
British Islands, and shows a ratio of population averaging 
HI per square mile. Roughly stated, the ** British ” part of 
India comprises two-thirds of the country, the other third 
being still in Native hands, though under the general control 
and protection of the Queen>£mpress. 

The continued existence of such States is alike useful and 
interesting— useful as affording an opening for Asiatic ability 
and ambition ; interesting as helping to show what Asiatic 
ideas of good government are when subjected to general prin- 
ciples of political ethics and restrained from mutual warfare. 
Such men as Salar Jung, Dinkar Rao, and Madhava Rao 
would, under the British rule, have, perhaps, been tax collec- 
tors or judges of small-cause-courts; in Native India they 
became distinguished ministers. If ever an impartial enquiry 
were made, such as used to take place every twenty years 
when the Company sought renewal of charter, it might, per- 
haps, be found that the modern system of British Indian ad- 
ministration was not the best suited to native habits ; and that 
the idea of the Dutch in Java was nearer the mark, viz., in- 
digenous government in details, subject to imperial direction 
and control in regard to broad general principles. 
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One interesting sample of a large and historic region in which 
the experiment has been tried is Mysore. This was a State 
founded many ages ago by a scion of the ancient Hindu 
dynasty of Bijaiiuigger, whose dynasty was temporarily ousted 
by the famous Moslem adventuier Hyder AH in the eighteenth 
century. On the death of Hyder the power devolved on his 
son^ the notorious Tippoo Sultan ; and, when Tippoo died in the 
gateway of his palace at Seringapatam in 1799, the represen- 
tative of the old dynasty was put into the place of his ances- 
tors. For the next ten years, during the minority of the young 
Raja, the State was governed by a Brahmin often mentioned 
in the papers of Arthur Wellesley, by the name of Purneea ; 
and the result was favourable in every respect, finance included. 
Unhappily, no due care had been taken for the young Raja’s 
training, and from the day of his assuming full power all 
began to go to ruin ; until in 1831, Lord William Bentinck, 
the most unannexing of Governor-Generals, felt constrained to 
interfere. The Mysore State was sequestrated and remained 
under British management for fifty years. The Court of Direc- 
tors issued orders that the administration should continue on 
native lines ; but the sons of Zeruiah were too strong for them, 
and a number of British officers and British regulations were, 
from time to time, introduced. It must be added that the 
Chiefs appointed by the Government were well-chosen and 
generally allowed a pretty free hand ; until in 1881 the Raja 
of the day was allowed to take over charge of the State, the 
other changes had not been considerable ; and the Maharaja, 
as he is entitled, acts under the general supervision of the 
Government of India, to which reference must be still made in 
certain specified emergencies. It would be a matter of more 
than mere curiosity to learn exactly how the system works ; 
not judging by European standards, wkick are whotty inapptU 
cable, but gauged by the sole tests of financial equilibrium and 
general welfare. ^ 

Judging d priori, one cannot but r:rmise that the chances 
will be favourable to such a State. Not only is the direct 
British administration handicapped by the incompatible ideas 
of Asiatic and European, but it Is open to the objections 
adduced seventy years ago against the much more mitigated 
action of Wellesley’s Subsidiary system.” Among those 
objections Sir Thomas Munro urged, in particular, its inevi- 
table tendency to bring every Native State under the exclusive 
dominion of an alien Government, whereby safety from the 
dangers attending orietital rule was dearly purchased at the 
expense of independence of national character and of what- 
ever renders a people respectable.” 

It will be seen that there were officers in those days who 
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were not afraid to think for themselves and to express their 
conclusions with equal vigour and openness. Even apart from 
these, which will, perhaps, be called sentimental considerations, 
a little reflection will show that the same system is hardly 
likely to have equally good effect on peoples in such different 

stages of evolution as Asiatics and Europeans. Consider 

India a vast Peninsula — almost as large as a Continent— in- 
habited by a full score of nations, differing in creed and langu- 
age, but all in a similar stage of social development, about 
that of Mesopotamia in the time of Nebuchadnezzar. Is that 
a fit soil for the reception of ideas transplanted from our com- 
plicated Europe ? Our own insular life^ in particular, the most 
distinct of all, influenced by Teutonic ‘^common law ” and by 
Latin Christianity, French feudalism, Magna Charta, Purita- 
nism, the political changes of the seventeenth century, ages of 
war, civil and foreign, ending in unparalleled wealth, science, 
and activity is that a state of things to attract ‘‘ the brood- 

ing East ? 

Further yet : the aggregate of these popirlations is ^ about 
equal to that of the European nations on this side of the Vistula, 
while the financial resources at the disposal of their British 
rulers are comparatively small and have reached something like 
their utmost limits, Consequently, the administrative refine- 
ments that may seem indispensable from our stand-point are 
either impossible there or have to be attempted in an inexpen- 
sive and inadequate manner. Now, it hardly admits of ques- 
tion that to run a scientific system on the cheap is hardly 
the way to minimise the evils cf its exotic origin. The people 
with whom we have to deal are not savages ; and even savages 
become ultimately blasis of glass jewels and shoddy long-cloth. 

The answer that would, perhaps, be given to a strong demand 
for enquiry into matters of this kind might be that the com- 
parative success of Asiatic and British administration had been 
reported on in a Blue Book of thirty years ago ; and, certainly, 
during the incumbency of Johif Lawrence, there was such an 
enquiry, though few but Lord Salisbury may now remember 
the circumstances. It arose out of the restoration of the Hindu 
dynasty in Mysore mentioned above, and took the form of 
demi-official returns from a number of selected British officials 
to the somewhat leading question, whether the people in 
British India were not happier than their congeners in Native 
States ? Here, it must be admitted, was an inquest of which 
the conclusion was predetermined ; seeing that the officials, 
however honest they might be (and, doubtless, were) would 
naturally be under a bias in favour of their own work and its 
results. Besides, thirty years — a whole generation — must have 
seen many changes ; Native States have had great opportuoi- 
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^tJes of improvement in that interval ; British administration 
also lias undergone changes, which may not have been for 
the better in all respects. 

It is a common place of political history that the contact of 
energetic foreigners is productive of injury, to backward popula- 
tions. How much more must this be the case when the in- 
truders are restless reformers always analysing and altering 
their own institutions. It is not only religious propaganda 
that we have to repress ; that danger died out a quarter-of-a 
century or more ago. But, during the same interval, the diver- 
ging trend of West and East has much increased, and it affects 
matters of almost eqqal urgency. It has apparently become an 
accepted rule that what is good for England is good for 
Ireland, and what is good for the British Islands is equally 
good for a remote eastern dependency. 

Now, of course, the old theory that Providence would not 
have called the British to India without some great purpose 
is not one to be entirely ignored. We are not, perhaps, quite 
as cocksure about the designs of Providence as we were in the 
days of Dalhousie ; nevertheless, we can all see that war and 
revolting practices are positive evils whose extinction even 
Asiatics admit to be beneficial, and to reflect glory on our 
sway : — 

These are imperial arts and worthy thee.” 

When Bentinck proposed to make widow-burning murder, 
he was supported by the native conscience and opposed by 
only a few Anglo-Indian cranks. A like readiness in public 
opinion is found in all such cases ; hesitation is only indicated 
when we come to ideals of administrative detail where con- 
science need not be squeamish so long as peace and order are 
maintained. It might be consoling to the feelings of Parlia- 
ment, and the constituencies that every town in British India 
should possess a daily newspaper and a dissenting chapel, a 
system of main drainage and a board-school. But if these 
blessings are not to be had without an expenditure for which 
reasonable provision cannot be made ] why, we must do with- 
out them. 

It was observed above that the limits of fiscal resource 
appear to have been reached in India. One judges in this 
matter from a considerable experience of the past, as well as 
from actual events and the admissions of the experts. We 
have had an income-tax in India almost ever since the Mutiny ; 
we have raised the salt-dues which form the poll-tax of the 
capite^ensi ; their poor savings have been turned into tinsel 
by the closing of the mints, and their standard of living is 
reduced to something like a bare minimum (see Decennial 
Report oi 1894, pp. 431 f !•)• In large towns, and especially 
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where manufacturing industries have been establishedi wages 
have risen, while the people are acquiring secondary wants, but 
it will probably be found that municipal rating participates 
in the increase. In any case eighty per cent, of the general 
population is still dependent on the land ; and the landed 
classes are reported to be almost universally in debt and in a 
precarious condition. On the whole, we cannot assume any 
actual buoyancy or elasticity in India's fiscal assets. 

It would be unfair to found final conclusions on the years 
of disaster that have befallen since the publication of the 
last decennial report ; but there can be no impropriety in the 
suggestion that no improvement in these respects is to be 
looked for during a period marked by such a combination of 
calamities as India has lately suffered. This, then, is the 
dilemma that presents itself : by putting down war and ab- 
normal distress you leave a community to work out its own 
salvation ; at the same time that you step in with fresh bonds, 
forged in a foreign and far distant land. India’s revenue will 
not provide for the administration you say she ought to. have 
(to say nothing of a forward policy ” and the attendant 
hoemorrhage). If you are to ask the British tax-payer for 
help, he will want to know more, and to interfere, until India 
finds herself in the predicament of iEsop’s horse. 

The conclusion seems to be that the general policy must be 
cheapened, not by tinker economies which only end in im- 
paired efficiency, but in a different ideal of public existence. 
In our own lives, if we find our income quite unequal to our 
scale of living, we do not attempt mere palliatives, such as 
burning cheaper coal and reducing the number of our servants ; 
we let our houses to American millionaires and take ourselves 
off to Devonshire or to Belgium, and live in lodgings. And 
so tn the problem presented here ; whether or no a highly- 
organised administration. If feasible in India, would be suited 
to the country, is one question ; but before it can be profitably 
considered, we have to face the fact that, if it cannot be done 
properly it will be better not to do it at all. It is idle to attempt 
the introduction of occidental administration when you have 
only an Oriental income ; hardly sufficing for bare necessities, 
how can it provide what are the luxuries of Government ? 

If, therefore, an earnest desire exists anywhere for the wel- 
fare of the Indian races, one of the first essentials for the 
satisfaction of such a desire is to ascertain what is the amount 
of administration that suffices to the people of a Native State, 
where there is little or no taxation, and the ruler has to pro- 
vide for everything out of the revenue derived from the 
surplus produce of the soil; Let us determine by impartial 
inquest, what may be the ideal of ruler’s duties and subjects 
needs in those provinces not run on European lines. 
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^ In an interesting little work, lately published in Paris, Count 
Goblet d'Alviella has brought together the fragmentary evidence 
of a former exotic rule in India afforded by the monuments 
of Macedonian settlements in the Punjab about a century 
before the Christian era.* He comes to the conclusion that 
the natives were but little affected at the time by the foreign 
ideas and practices, all trace of which disappeared in a few 
generations, excepting marks left on literature and thought ; 
and he goes on to suggest that, if the British rule in India 
were to be abolished, the memorials left there would be scarcely 
more durable or important. Were we to challenge this pre- 
diction, it would be only by pointing to the Native States 
which we have been here offering for examination. In Home 
Rule, softened and vivified by western morality, we might find 
our criterion ; and it would be one that could not fail to help 
us to see what part of western civilization suited the East, 
and what the East was unable to assimilate. We should pro- 
bably find the primitive budget above suggested ; conservancy 
old-fashioned and simple ; public instruction optional and 
backward ; law irregular, but neither slow nor costly. But in 
all these respects we should certainly note an advance upon 
the anarchic methods of the Nawabs and Rajas of the 
eighteenth century which could not be due to anything but 
British influence. Nevertheless it would be working in native 
ways and according to native wants. The wearer of the shoe 
is always the best judge of its fit. 

On the other hand, it scarcely needs much investigation to 
show us that our schemes of exotic administration have not been 
a complete success. We do not keep the peace— either within 
or on the border ; the death-rate — apart from abnormal causes— 
does not diminish ; the yearly budget is always in deficit and 
the public debt always on the rise. Four millions sterling 
raised in London, and an attempt to float a rupee-loan in India 
are the visible expedients ; while the mints remain closed, and 
the silver ornaments which are the people’s savings are turned 
to dross in their owner’s hands. The details of finance are 
matter for experts ; here we need only point to the deprecia- 
tion of 3 per cent, paper as showing the decreasing credit of 
the Indian Government. And the evidence lately recorded 
by the Royal Commission on Indian expenditure has shown 
bow very defective are the checks upon outlay. 

Nor is it only in the direction of Ways and Means that the 
difficulties appear to be increasing. Deep as must be the 
sympathy felt for Lord Elgin and his subordinates in the 
noble efforts that they have been making to combat the mani- 
fold miseries of the time, we may do well to remember that 


* Ce que /' Inue doU d la Grice, Paiis, 1S9/. 
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misery has always been the normal condition of many of the 
inhabitants of India ; and that, though the ratio of distress to 
the whole population may not be larger than — or even so large 
as — it once was ; yet, that population having doubled in the last 
sixty yearS| the actual number of persons in distress is pro- 
bably as large as ever : while the latest recorded death-rate — 
before plague, pestilence and famine had begun their ravages — 
was double the figure prevailing annually in London. If the 
numbers of the population were not so large, and if the stand- 
ard of living were higher, a better revenue would probably 
be possible, enabling the Government to provide a more com- 
plete administration. But we have to deal with things as 
they are. Half the revenue is secure and definite, being 
derived from the surplus yield of agriculture. The rest comes 
from the luxuries of the few rich, the assessed taxes, stamps, 
and court-fees, the salt consumed by high and low, and the 
precarious profit on opium, paid chiefly by the Chinese and 
constantly tending to disappear The total amounts to a little 
more than half of what is obtained, without the slightest diffi- 
culty in the British Islands from a people about one-sixth of 
that of India. Occidental administration and Oriental revenue, 
that is the problem. If it should be insoluble, what is to be 
tried next ? 



Art. VIII.-LIFE AND WRITINGS OF GULBADAN 
BEGAM (LADY ROSEBODY). 

N ature usually compensates the annalists to whose 
writings is denied the dignity of history, by bestowing on 
them, as qualities of their defects, the gift of being entertaining 
and the habit of preserving for a grateful posterity details 
which History passes with averted eye. Witness, amongst 
Persian gossips, Jauhar giving daily life to the historic Humi* 
yiln, and Badionf, who, when he is not reproducing Nizdmu>d- 
dfn, is padding that dignified writer’s historic outline with 
matters personal, unreserved, and for the most part genuinely 
welcome. In so far as these two are recorders of minor human 
affairs, they have a comrade in the high-born lady, Gulbadan 
Begam (Lady Rosebody), whose life partially overlapped theirs 
and who was a daughter of the Emperor Bibar and an aunt of 
the Emperor Akbar, 

That Gulbadan Begam was an author ■ does not seem general- 
ly known to English students of the Mughul period in 
Hindistin. It has certainly been overlooked that she wrote 
anything so well-worth reading as is her HumdyAn-ndtna. The 
fact of her authorship has escaped even from the serried ranks 
of Professor Blochmann’s biographical statements. Mr. Erskine 
had not seen her book, or his account of the families of Bibar 
and Humiyin would have been fuller and more exact. Many 
of her anecdotes are, I believe, hers only ; they have not been 
quoted, and no use has been made of the light she throws on 
some hazy points of kinship and intermarriage.* 

To a few students of Persian MSS. Gulbadan Begam’s book 
cannot but be known, for it is catalogued and described by 
Dr. Rieu ; but, this notwithstanding, there is, I believe, little 
risk in claiming for the Calcutta Review that, in some notes 
by Mr. Beveridge which have already appeared, f and in this 
article, it introduces both book and author to its public. 

Here and there, in what may, with sufficient accuracy, be cal- 
led Akbamdtnd, there is mention of Gulbadan Begam. She 
joins her father in Hindiistdn ; she goes on pilgrimage and 

* I hope to publish a complete translation of Gulbadan Begain’s 
humdytln-ndtna in a few months. It became known to me through Mr. 
Beveridge, who read it in the Biitish Museum and wished me to attempt 
its translation. It is difficult to define the help which has been given to 
the translation, and consequently to this article, by what I may borrow a 
phrase to describe as the chips’* from the workshop in which Mr. 
Beveridge is tianslating the Akbarndma, The chips are uncounted and 
are given to me, the freest of gifts, 
t July 1897. Article Bfibar Padshih Ghazf. 
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returns ; she intercedes with Akbar for SaHm, and she dies 
honoured and lamented. But there is no word of her book. 
It was, she tells us, written in obedience to an order of the 
Emperor (Akbar) which she thus epitomises : Put down in 
writing what you may have known of Firdaus Makdnl (Bdbar) 
and Jannat Ashydnf (Humdydn).’' This is probably the order 
mentioned by Abii-l-fazl as issued in about 1587 (995 H.) with 
the intention of gathering in material for the Akbarndma. 
To it we owe the annals of Jauhar and Bdyazfd. Abd- 1 -fazl 
does not speak of the Begam’s compliance with it ; possibly he 
knew nothing of her book*^ ; possibly he read and despised it. 
There are, however, some anecdotes in it which Akbarndma 
does not include, and which would so well have lent themselves 
to its author's magniloquent misadornment, that one inclines 
to suppose he never saw the work at all. This is, however, 
merest conjecture ; and all that is left to us is the fact that the 
little book, a literary parda-nishin^ seems to have been shrouded 
in silence from the public, perhaps even till now. 

The MSS, on which this article is based is one of the Hamil- 
ton Collection in the British Museum. It was purchased in 
1868 from the widow of Colonel George William Hamilton and 
is classed by Dr. Kieu amongst the most remarkable of the 
352 MSS. which were selected for purchase out of upwards of 
1,000 gathered together by Col. Hamilton. These were ob- 
tained ill Dihli and Lucknow : Some bear the vermilion 
stamp of the king of Oude," but Giilbadan's is not of these. 
It is an unpretentious little volume, bound in red leather and 
unadorned by the penman's art in frontispiece or margin. It 
is much perforated by such insects as lay traps of simulated 
dots for the unwary reader. Availing ourselves of Dr. Rieu's 
details; it measures nine inches by five and a half ; contains 83 
folios (N. B. it is defective), each of which holds fifteen lines of 
three inches in length. It is written in Nasta’lfq and apparent- 
ly dates from the 17th century.-f- 

It does not seem altogether improbable that the handwriting 
is the author's own. If this were so, it would, perhaps, not 
necessarily affect Dr. Rieu's estimate of the date of the 
character, as the book could hardly have been written, ue. 
composed, before 1587 (99SH.). That Gulbadan Begam was a 
penwoman, we know from her own words, and doubtless many 
other ladies of her day could write, for the dldn^ the teacher of 

* Since 1 wrote this, Mr Beveridge has pointed out two passages to me 
which tend to show that Al>d-Ufazl used the Beuam's bO'*k without ack- 
nowledgment. There is a passage in the Akbarndma (I. 87) about Bdbar 
which closely resembles Gulbadan’s on the same topic. A divergence 
from BAbar's own narrative which Mr. Erskine notices (Memoirs, trs. 
alSn.) as made by Abd-l-fazl, is also found in Gulbadan’s narrative. 

t Cat. of Per. MSS. B. Museum. C. Rieu. Ph. D, iii. xxi. 
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reading, writing and embroidery, was a domestic personality 
named several times both by Bdbar and Gulbadan. The im- 
pression conveyed by Gulbadan’s narrative is of such unstudied 
and unrevised composition that it could hardly, it seems to a 
reader, have been dictated eveu to an duin^ a woman; and many 
of its little stories would have shrivelled up in the utterance, if 
they must have been spoken to a munshiy or any man whose 
greater attainments would have let Lady Rosebody feel the 
discomfort of criticism on her outflowing words. This S) ecula- 
tion on a comparatively trivial matter would be disproved, in 
all probability, if another copy of the MS. were available for 
collation. Up to the time of writing this article, I have been 
unable to hear of a second. There may well be others in 
private collections in India, and if so, news of their existence 
would be most gratefully received by me. It would be the 
more welcome as it might afford real help in my translation, 
because the B. M. MS. is defective ; it has lost some folios in 
the body of the MS. and also following F. 83, which ends with 
an otherwise’* of piquant significance. 

Turning now to the contents of the book; — Its earlier part 
is a reproduction of portions of Bdbar^s own Memoirs. When 
her father died, Gulbadan was too young to speak at first hand 
of his military exploits ; but she supplements her extracts from 
his Memoirs with anecdotes and details of his home life in 
the years of her childhood. Of special service are her list 
of his wives and children and some precise statements of 
relationship and intermarriage. Her account of Humdyiin’s 
reign begins on the 19th folio, and the B. M. MS. ends soon 
after the blinding of Kdmrdn, and before Humdydn’s expedi- 
tion which resulted in the reconqucst of India. The work 
contains much historical matter ; but its value lies in the salt 
and savour of its personal reminiscences. 

The most interesting parts of Lady Rosebody's Humdy'&n-- 
ndma will be best exhibited by sketching her life. For the 
earlier years of this she is her own biographer. She was a 
daughter of the Emperor Bdbar and ** Her Highness, Dildir 
Begam.” Some circumstances recorded by her, point to rela- 
tionship between Dilddr and the mother of Humdydn, Akim, 
who was Miham Begam.” If the two were kinswomen, Dildir 
must have belonged either to a family whose blood was blue 
with two infusions from the veins of Tfmir, or to one which 
claimed back to the great saint, Shaikh Ahmad Jim ; for 
Maham Begam was connected with Abii-l-ghizf Sultin H«usain 
Mfrzi, — wlio was doubly descended from Timur and who 
ruled Khurisin during Bibar’s early manhood, — and she was 
also of the family of the saint 00 whom, through Hamfda Binu 
Begam, was thrown back the strong light of Akbar. Both 
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king and saint had bewilderingly large families ; and I have not 
yet been able to fit Mdham Begam more exactly into the line 
of either. 

Most of Bdbar’s children were born in Kdbul, a circumstance 
>vhich endeared the city to him and was not without temporary 
influence on its fortunes. Amongst these children was Lady 
Rosebody. We can only make a rough estimate of the year of 
her birth She was, she says, eight years old at the time of her 
father’s death (Dec. 26th. 1530; Jumida I. 5th, 937.). These 
being lunar years, it may be that she was born in the first half 
of 1523 (930). She was the fourth of her muther^s five 
children : Gulrang, Gulchihra, Abd-n-nasr Muhammad Hindil, 
Gu Ibadan, and Alwar, a boy who predeceased his father. 

All Dildar’s daughters were named from the rose ; Rosehue, 
Roseface, Rosebody. What fancy was behind these succes- 
sive acts of homage ? Are they an echo of Sufiism ? or 
memories of attar-yielding gardens known in a childhood spent 
in Khurdsdn ? Had Sa’df any share in the fealty? Or was it 
merely that the mother searched for an omen of charm for the 
girls and found it in the blush^ the beauty and the hidden heart 
of the rose ? Many Persian names of women are so full of 
intention that to translate them is to disclose the thought of the 
givers. There are many others of the class of Dilddr’s bunch 
of roses, and there are many which express more subtle charm. 
Dild^ r herself was Heart-holding ; and Gulbadan often gives 
her another name, Ajam, which is, perhaps, a term of endear- 
ment and may allowably be rendered Ma Desirie^ Khdn- 
zdda Begam, the favourite sister of Bdbar, is styled Aka 
Jdnam, My Life’s Lady,” by htr niece ; and Mdham Begam, 
Humdyun’s mother^ is almost always Akdm on the lip of her 
adopted cliild, Lady Rosebody. Mr. Erskine suggests that 
this name, Mdham, is one of endearment ; but Gulbadan shows 
us that it was the birth-name. The name Akdm may be one 
given in recognition of Mdham’s position in Bdbar's household, 
for she was the chief wife,^ the mother of the heir, and par 
excellence^ My Lady. Mr. Erskine suggests that Mdham may 
mean My Moon^ The name recurs several times in Gulbadan’s 
Memoirs. 

Our English emblem is the inspiration of so many women's 
names in Lady Rosebody’s story, that we, some of whose loves 
are like the red, red rose,'* need to remind ourselves now, 
when our thoughts will be centering on HindiSstdn with the 
conquests of Bdbar — that he and Dilddr and their group were 
not of races that blush with deeper dusk ; but were fair of 
the North — naturally not the Scandinavian North, but of the 
North wliich neighbours Hmddstdn and allows a rosy flush 
in an olive cheek. Faces with this colouring may be seen 
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amongst Afghdn traders in Indian bdssdrsy and sometimes, too, 
amongst well-born Muhammadans in Bengal, who, after cen- 
turies of family location in the Delta, still run back their line 
to ancestors who came in " with Timiir. 

When little Rosebody was two years old, she was taken 
into the house of Mdham Begam to be brought up. In this 
she followed her brother Hinddl, whom Mdham had adopted 
from birth, some three years earlier. The explanation of these 
adoptions may lie in the death of Mdham Begam’s own chil- 
dren. Two of her three son.s, Bdrbiil and Fdrdq, died before 
their father. Humdyun made up the trio. She had daughters ; 
but 1 have not yet traced their fate. 

It must have been about' three years after the child had 
passed to Mdham Begam’s care, that an event of great impor- 
tance to the family occurred, namely the migration to HindiSs- 
tao. Bdbar won the battle of Pdnipat in April, 1526 (Rajab 
932), and that of Khanwa in Maich, 1527 (Jumdda 933); and, 
as these victories somewhat secured his position in Hindustdn, 
he sent for his wives and children from Kdbul. These were 
not the first members of his family to follow him into his new 
kingdom ; for his paternal aunts had arrived, and had taken up 
their residence in a suburb of Agra, befoie the Begams left 
Kdbul. 

Concerning these aunts, It may be permissible to interject here 
one of their grand-niece's stories. The ladies were three sisters 
of Bdbar's father, and were always treated by the Emperor 
with ceremony and kindness. All through the four years 
that he 'Bdbar) was in Agra, he went on Fridays to visit his 
paternal aunts. One day it was extremely hot, and her High- 
ness Akdm said: ‘'The air is very hot; how would it be for 
once if you did not go? The Begams would not be vexed." 
The Emperor said to Al<dm : “Mdham! I am astonished at 
you, that you sliould say such words! The daughters of Abii 
S-i’fd Sultan Mirzd ” (his grandfather) “who are deprived of 
father and brother ! If I do not cheer them, when will it be 
done ?’' 

We know exactly when the cavalcade left Kdbul ; and this 
intrinsically useless information has carried down to us a good 
deal more than its own light weight. It is Bdbar who records 
the date of departure, and liis few vvoids are eloquent of 
his affection for his favouiite wife and the mother of his 
favourite son. “ It was midnight when I met Mdham. I had 
joined the army on the loth of the fiist Jumdda. It is an odd 
coincidence that slie had also left Kdbul on the very same 
day." By the light of a common experience in a journey to 
make and a meeting to end it, other people, of other race and 
time, can read in these precise sentences something of the 
VOL, cvi.] 23 
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feelings of the bye-gone Emperor and waiting husband. 
Happily the modern prototypes of Bdbar and Mdham would 
find it difficult to pass as much time as MAham spent in reach- 
ing a rendezvous in India. She left Kdbul on January 21st, 
1529^ and she met Bdbar in Agra on June 27th. He had re- 
turned to the city on the 24th, and his plan was to go out to 
meet the Begam in Kiil JalAll (Alighar). She travelled faster 
than he expected, and had set out from KAl and come near 
to the capital before he had left it. While Bdbar was at 
evening-prayers, some one brought word that he had passed 
the Begam on the road some eight miles out of Agra. The 
Emperor did not wait for a horse, but set out on foot, and, fall- 
ing into Mdham’s suite, brought her to his own house in the 
city. 

On her journey to Hindustdn, little Rosebody had experi- 
ences all her own and a reception unalloyed by numbers, for 
she travelled with Mdham and in advance of her sisters. The 
“insignificant one** seems to have appreciated her position 
fully, at any rate at the time of chronicling it, some half a 
century after the fact. 

The child did not accompany Mdham Begam into Agra, for 
it was (naturally at her age, of a little over five) best for her 
to travel by daylight. She remained one stage behind, per- 
haps at Kdl Jaldli. Next morning she started in her litter, and 
at some place on the road was taken out of it and seated in 
a ^‘little garden,** to receive a very great personage, the 
Khalifa, Mfr Nizdmu-d-dfn *Ali. With him was his wife, whom 
Gulbadan, in opposition to her custom, names, tout courts 
Snltdnam. The princess gives an amusingly detailed account 
of what befell her, after she had been seated on a carpet by her 
mdmdhaya (old women-servants), and she treats herself as hav- 
ing bulked quite as a royal personage in her great visitor’s eyes. 
Escort, gifts, reception ceremonial, breakfast, all are described 
at such length that it is a relief to her reader, when the lady 
winds herself up with a “finally** and puts herself into the 
litter for Agra. 

She writes affectionately of her meeting with her father. She 
fell at his feet ; he asked many questions and seated her in his 
arm, so that the “ insignificant one’* could imagine no greater 
happiness. Half a year was now spent in the capital ; but we 
cannot picture the child’s surroundings in an Agra where no 
marble palace looked across the Jamnd to the Tdj. At the end 
of six months an excursion was made to Dhiilpiir, some 34 miles 
to the south of Agra, where the Emperor was building a 
house and laying out a garden according to his own notions 
of fitness and pleasantness. Those who do not know what 
he has to say about his impressions of Hinddstdn and his dis- 
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approval of many things as they were done in his new king- 
dom, would find much to interest them on these topics in his 
Memoirs. From DhiSlpiir, the royal party moved to S/krf. 
Perhaps the Emperor wished to show Mdham the heights 
which had afforded him vantage ground against Rind Sdnki. 

In Sikri a curious misadventure befell little Gulbadan. The 
Emperor was in his writing-room, and Maham Begam had gone 
to prayers. The child was sitting at the door of her father's 
room in company with B/bf Macharika, whom she always names 
Afghdni Aghdchd, the Yiisufzai wife of Bdbar. From some 
cause, perhaps childish restlessness, the little girl said to her 
companion, “ Pull my arm/' Such strength was in the moun- 
tain-bred woman's muscles, that, when she obeyed, the arm 
came out of its socket ! Tears and fainting resulted ; but the 
bone-setter came and bound up the injured limb, and — ‘Sve 
went to Agra." 

In Agra news was received that the Begams ” were coming. 
This comprehensive and convenient word here included the 
celebrated Khanzada, whose presence must have been most 
welcome to the Emperor. Her story is well-known ; but the 
heads of it may be recapitulated to give interest to the meet- 
ing. She was married to Shaibdni Khan in Samarqand (1501- 
907), in order to obtain a truce for her brother, Bibar, in his 
extremity. She was divorced, because her husband thought 
siie leaned too much to her brother's side in matters between 
the two men. She was given by her first husband, although 
she had borne him a son, to a man of rank inferior to her own. 
Both husbands perished on the same day in the battle of 
Merv ; and the victor, Shah Ismd’/l of Persia, subsequently re- 
stored Klianzdda to Bdbar (iSH-pi/)- She lost her son while 
he was still a young man, a few years after his father, Shai- 
bani's death. Her life was full of recun ing chagrins, and she 
was still far indeed yet from the end of sorrow, seeing that the 
days of Hufnayun’s misfortunes were before her. When she 
now met her brother, there was great rejoicing and giving of 
thanks. 

A story of Lady Rosebody's may be interpolated here, when 
there is mention of the affection of Bdbar and Khdnzdda. Its 
date is 1545(952), and, therefore, some fifteen 5rears after the 
Emperor's death. Akbar, with a sister, had just made a journey 
from Qandahar to Kdbul in the depth of winter, by Kdmrdn 
Mfizd’s orders. He was given into the care of Khdnzdda 
Begam. ‘‘ At that time, Jaldlii-d-dfn Muhammad Akbar Bdd- 
shdh was two and a half years old. Wheii Aka Jdnam re- 
ceived him, she felt a great love for him. She used to kiss his 
hands and feet, and say : “ They are the very hands and feet of 
my brother, the Emperor Bdbar, and he is like him altogether,* 
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If Abu-I-fazl had heard this story, what a storm of epithets 
would have fallen upon it and crushed it I 

Many of Lady Rosebody’s incidents which are trivial in 
themselves, have value because they fill in the picture of her 
home life. Here is one such, which concerns a visit made, 
after the arrival of Khdnzdda, to the Gold-scattering Garden 
{Bdgh Zar-afshdn) by Bdbar and a party of the Begams. In 
the Garden they came upon a place for ablution before 
prayers, a ceremonial observance of which one realises some of 
the importance when one notes the words applied to it in the 
Koran, “ the half of faith, the key of prayer/’ The sight of the 
place touched feelings in the Emperor of the awakening of 
which his Memoirs have already given us evidence. He was 
desiring to ‘‘compose his soul/' and to repent, even to 
atonement, for his offences against the Law of his Faith. He 
said : “ My heart is borne down by dominion and kingship. I 
shall retire to this garden. As for service, Tdhir, the ewer- 
bearer, will suffice. I will give the crown to HumdyiSn.’* Here, 
says Gulbadan, “ Her Highness Akdm and all the Begams 
began to cry, and broke down, and said: “God keep you on the 
throne many, many years, and may your children in your steps 
reach a fine old age/* The pious wish of the Begams was ful- 
filled neither for Bdbar nor for his sons. He himself passed 
away in a few months ; not one son outlived middle-age, and 
Gulbadan's next entry is of the death of her full brother, 
Alwar. 

It was shortly after Alwar’s death that HumAyun contracted 
the illness which is mentioned in most of the histories because 
of its relation to what may, in some of its aspects, be called 
the crowning act of the great Emperor’s life — the sacrifice of 
himself for Humayiin, 

The Prince had been spending some months on his estates 
in Sambhal and had fallen ill. His father ordered that he 
should be brought to the capital ; but, before he could reach 
Delhi, his attendants sent word that he was exceedingly ill 
and that her Highness, the Begam, had better go to him. 
“ Like one athirst who is far from the waters,” Maham set out. 
She met her son in Muttra, and he seemed to her experienced 
eye far worse than she had been led to expect. The two, 
“like Jesus and Mary,” went on to Agra. Here the illness 
increased and all hope was abandoned. When Maham saw 
B4bar*s grief, she said : “ Do not grieve for my son. You I a 
king ! why should you sorrow ? You have other sons ; I 
suffer, for I have no more.” Bdbar answered, “ Maham 1 
though I have other sons, I love none as I love your 
Humdytin.” 

Maham’s words remind us that she had lost two sons ; they 
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may even be read to mean that all her children were dead. 
They remind us, too, of other signs of Bdbar's aflFection for 
Humdyiin ; how he and Maham went with their boy to Badakh- 
shdn, when he was unwilling to take up its Government 
because it was so far away, and how, when the prince, just 
before he went to Sambhal at this time, came without permis- 
sion from Badakhshdn, he found father and mother sitting 
together and talking of himself. 

The full story of Bdbar’s sacrifice may be read at length in 
Mr. Erskine*s most interesting biography. Gulbadan says few 
words on the subject ; she speaks as of a topic too well-known 
to need enlargement. She has, however, preserved for us at 
least the spirit of the prayer offered by the suppliant father, 

“ O God ! if a life may be given for a life, I who am Babar, 

I give my life and my being for Humayiin/' 

She then briefly mentions that the Emperor performed the 
prescribed rite of thrice walking round the dying man’s bed, 
and states that, from the self-same hour, the son grew better 
and the father failed. 

We have no concern here with any explanation, in terms of 
medical science, of that restoration and this death. Such an 
explanation would in no way touch the vital fact of the epi- 
sode, namely that, believing the rite would avail and his 
sacrifice he accepted by the Almighty, the father surrendered 
his life for the son. It appears to me that, as a psychical fact, 
the sacrifice was as real as is that of a man who deliberately 
risks his life in fire or water for another, and who does, or does 
not, save that other’s life. 

Some writers, ignoring Babar’s sincerity, have called his 
act superstitious. Men know at once too much of its motive 
and too little of the possibilities of a believing self-surrender, 
to do more than receive with reverence this record of a father^s 
anguish. His cry is heard wherever the same love has the 
same need. His act would not stand alone, if his faith in its 
efficacy were shared. 

Gulbadan writes at length of her father^s preparation for 
departure, and amongst these, names the marriage of her 
sisters, Gulrang and Gulchihra. The death occurred on 
December 26th, 1530 (Jumada I, Sth, 937). 

Maham Begam did not long survive her husband, and, down 
to her death, and still for another year, the child remained in 
her house. The now fatherless girl speaks with gratitude of 
the sympathy with which Akim and Humayiin met her first 
grief, and says that she might not have known she was orphan 
and headless. 

Maham Begam was a clever woman, and both as wife and 
as widow made herself felt in her home. Lady Rosebody lifts 
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the parda and shows us the Empress-mother busied in duties 
not often thus disclosed to the outside eye. In telling the 
story, which for the sake of its many special points we quote 
in full, she has no air of being indiscreet, and is, as may be 
seen, quite matter-of-fact. She places the anecdote between 
Humiyiin’s capture of Chundr (1531=938) and his return from 
that fort — a position which does not seem to fit the facts. 
Happily here the usually important details of time and place 
are immaterial. 

“Akam, who was Mdham Begam, hoped and longed to 
see a son of Humdyfln's. Wherever there was a good- 
looking and well disposed girl, she brought her into the 
Emperor's household. Mewa Jdn, who was the daughter of 
Khazang, the Steward, was in my service. After the deatli 
of his Majesty Fiidaus Makanf, Akdm said: ‘ Humd- 
yun, Mewa Jan is not bad ! Why do you not take her into 
your household?* So, just as she had said, Humdyiin married 
Mewajdn that very night. Three days later, Bfka Begam 
came from Kabul. She became in the family way. Next 
year she had a daughter and called her ’Aqiqa, Mewa Jan 
said to Maham Begam : ^ I am in the family way, too.^ Then 
Akdm got ready two sets of arms and said : ' Whichever of 
you has a son, I will give him good arms.’ Then she packed 
up the arms of a Miighul Commander and got ready gold and 
silver almonds and walnuts, aiu! said : ^ Perhaps they will have 
sons.’ She kept watch till B/ka’s ^Aqfqa was born. Then 
she kept her eye on Mewa Jan till ten months were gone. 
Tlien the eleventh went by also. Mewa Jdn said : ‘ My ma- 
ternal aunt was the wife of Mfrza Ulugh Beg. She had a son 
in the twelfth month. Perhaps I am like her.’ So they 
sewed tents and filled pillows. But in the end, everyone 
knew she was a fraud,*' 

Spite of her pains, Akam was not to see a son of her son. 
Nine years of such bitter experience were to pass over the 
family fortunes before the birth of Akbar, that, as Miham 
could not foresee his greatness, his baby charms which won 
Kh 4 nzdda's heart would hardly have redeemed the misery of 
Humdyiin's degradation. Perhaps if she had lived longer, 
this would have been less deep ; for she might have been able to 
restrain his use of opium. She died in 1537 (circ.) ; and it 
would seem as though Humdyun’s abuse of the drug grew upon 
him only after his mother's death. Certainly it was then that 
misfortunes pressed round him, and three years only interve- 
ned between Mdham's death and one of their culminating points 
at Chausa. 

Akam’s death “stamped a fresh maik of orphanhood ” upon 
ittlc Rusebody and was again the occasion for great kindness 
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from Hiimdyiin. ^‘Day after day, I wept and lamented and 
pined. Majesty came several times to comfort me. I was two 
years old when Akdm took me to live with her, and I was ten 
when she left this life.’* The child was not so desolate as her 
words suggest, for her own mother was living, and she passed 
to her charge. DildAr seems to have moved about with her 
son, Hinddl, and to have ruled his house, as Miham ruled Hu- 
miyun's. 

When the forty days of mourning for Miham Begam 
had been fulfilled, two entertainments were arranged ; one 
to celebrate Hindirs marriage and the other to commemo- 
rate the Emperor's accession. Lady Rosebody revels in the up- 
holstery of the feasts, and details gifts, decorations and general 
lavishness in a manner perplexing to a translator and weari- 
some to a reader. What is of real value in her Court Chroni- 
cle is the enumeration of the guests and her comments upon 
them. This has enabled me to identify more than one 
hitherto misty figure, and may serve to give precision to more 
important historical statements. 

Many writers describe Humiyiin's fall fiom the throne of 
India better than does his half-sister, but .her remarks and 
anecdotes have their peculiar interest. She is quite amusingly 
indignant with Sher Khdn, because he will not draw a line 
against his own advance to the west, her view clearly being 
that he ought to leave Humdyiin at least something to live on. 
With a few words she depicts the terror of the Begams, 
when, day by day, there came news of fighting and always of 
defeat, till the cry arose “ Sher Khin is coming;'’ and no one 
knew how soon his victorious troops might appear beneath the 
walls of Agra, and, later on, even of Labor. 

When speaking of the defeat at Chausa 'June 27th, 1539 ; 
Safar 6th, 946), our author makes a new contribution to our 
information about the event, by naming several persons who 
were lost in the rout *’ Most of the histories mention the 
capture, and subsequent restoration by Sher Shdh, of one of 
Humiyiirrs wives whom they style Hajl Begam. From Lady 
Rosebody we know that her birth-name was Bfka and that she 
was the mother of *Aqfqa. She obtained her title of Hdjf 
much later than the time at which it appears in the histories, 
for her pilgrimage was made under Akbar. Mr. Erskine, 
quoting from Xhe Nisab-ndma-i-A/ghdndn^ says that Sher Shdh 
faithfuly fulfilled a promise of returning Humiyiin’s haram. 
Gulbadan’s statement does not necessarily throw discredit on 
Sher Shdh ; he probably sent back all who came into his hands 
alive. There was an attack on the tents of the Begams, to ward 
off which, while their mas er was running away, several of his 
captains lost their lives. This can only have occurred before 
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it was known that the women were to be spared. Perhaps 
those who perished were drowned in trying to cross the river 
in which Humayiin so nearly lost his life ; perhaps they were 
murdered for the sake of their jewels. 

Out of that rout” says Gulbadan, ‘‘there came, of several 
persons, neither word nor sign.” Then she names six: (i) 
Aisha Siiltin Begam, a daughter of Snltdn Husain Mirzd. 

(2) Bachaka Khalifa, of the haram of Bdbar. She was one of 
the two women who succeeded in escaping with him from 
Samarqand in 1501 (907), at the time when Khdnzdda married 
Shaibini. Both these must have been far fiom young ; and the 
only reason for their presence with the army that suggests 
itself is that they were chaperoning some younger kinswomen. 

(3) B/ka Jan Koka, whom I have not yet identified, and who 
may have been a child. (4) ’Aq/qa, the daughter of Bfka 
Begam. That she, a child of about five, should have been lost 
and her mother saved, indicates something of the general 
confusion. (5) Chand Bfbf, an inferior wife of Humiyiin, 
who was seven months with child. (6) Shad Blbi, also of the 
Emperors harayn, “After much search and inquiry, no single 
word was ever obtained as to whether all these were drowned, 
or what became of them.” 

There are two other references in our Humdyiin~ndma to the 
loss of *Aqfqa. The first is made bv Hurndyiin, in speaking to 
Gulbadan after In's flight from Chaiisa. The two are in the 
Gold-scattering Garden at Agra, and with them is Kanran. 
The meeting of the trio reminds one of the fact that here were 
three children of one father and of three mothers, and one feels 
again in one’s hand the clue to the miserable family rivalries 
which disgrace the annals of polygamist kings. At this time, 
Gulbadan is some thirteen years old, and Humiyiin tells her 
that, at first sight, he did not know her because of change in 
her coiffure, from the tag to the lachakj which indicated 
marriage. “And O! my Gulbadan, I have often thouglit of 
you, and I wished very much I had taken you with me ; but 
when the defeat came, I gave thanks and said : ‘ Praise be to 
God that I did not bring Gulbadan.^ Though *Aqfqa was a 
little child, I feel a thousand regrets for her, and I ask myself 
why I took her with the army.” 

The second reference is made by Humiyiin, when speaking 
to Hinddl after the defeat at Qanauj, and entrusting him with 
Xhft care of the Begams, who are to be convoyed to Labor. 

Lady Rosebndy seems to have been a welcome companion. 
She was probably a child ot lively parts and must have begun 
life with a good share of vigour, or how otherwise would she 
have preserved sufficient energy to begin to compose her 
history when upwards of sixty ? Writing then of herself, she 
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invests her childish personality with the licensed airs of a 
favourite. An anecdote of a little later than the one just 
quoted shows us Kamian asking for her company. He had 
been ill in Agra and believed that Humdyiin, or Humdydn’s 
friends, had administered poison to him He therefore went to 
Labor, and fi(^m Labor wiote to Humdyun, petitioning that 
Gulbadan might be sent to him. I am very ill ; I aiJi very 
wretclied ; I have no one to sympathise with me. If you will 
send Gulbadan, you will do me a favour and a kindness.*' 
Humdyun told Rosebody she must go. Her mother represent- 
ed that the girl had never travelled alone. This was met by a 
suggestion, Then you go, too." Many tears were shed ; but 
the departing was made. The young lady, however, took 
up a reproachful pen and wrote that she could never have 
imagined that her brother Humdyiin would part with her 
to Kdmrdn, and that she could not leave mother and sisters 
and her father's people and all with whom she had been 
brought up. The Emperor answered that Kdmrdn was very 
importunate; that he himself was engaged in weighty business, 
and that, when things were settled, he would seud for his sister 
back again. 

When Qanauj had been fought, Humdyiin was Emperor no 
longer (May, 1540 ; 'Maharam,947). After a time of indecision 
as to what was best, he entered upon that extraordinary series 
of adventurous wanderings which Mr. Erskine has so delight- 
fully set forth. Foyrteen years passed before he again tiied his 
fortunes in his father's former kingdom. We cannot follow his 
years of discrownment and must content ourselves witli singling 
out from them the events of supreme historical importance — 
the marriage of Humdyiin and Hamfda Bdnii, and the subse- 
quent birth of Akbai, 

It is well-known that Humdyiin met Hamida Band in the 
camp of Hinddl and the residence of Dilddr, We are not 
told that Rosebody was with her mother ; but perhaps this may 
be inferred from her use of the expression, “ he came," in 
speaking of Humdyiin's visits to Dilddr^s house. Her story 
reads like that of an eye-and ear-witness ; but this it might have 
done, had she been absent, for she could have heard all details 
from her mother later on, and it is certainly probable that she 
and Hamfda Bdnii reviewed the whole crisis in the lattcr^s life 
when the Humdytin-ndma was being written. For Hamfda 
Band and Gulbadan were close friends to the end, and there are 
several passages in Giilbadan's narrative which are vouched for 
by the preface : “ Hamfda Bdnd told me." Concerning Hamfda 
Bdnd's marriage, Gulbadan has a passage of great interest, 
which I quote in full. The date of the occurrence is the sum- 
mer of 1541 (early in 948 H.). To make the story clear, we 
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must lomember that Humdydn and Hannfda had a common 
ancestor, Shaikh Ahmad Jam. At the moment Hinddl is 
suspected by Hiimdyun of intending to desert him and to 
strike, for his own hand, a blow against Qandahar. 

“ On hearing this news (about Hinders intention), Majesty 
came to see her Higlmess, my mother. The harams of the 
Mfizd (Hinddl) and of the Emperor’s people were at the meet- 
ing. Referring to Hamfda Bdnu Bcgam, Hunidyiin said : 
‘ Who is this ? ’ They said, ^The daughter of Mir Bdbd Dost.* 
Khwdja Muazzam (the young brother of Ham/da) was 
standing in front of the Emperor, who said to Hamfda Bdnii 
Begam, ‘ He, too, is a relation of ours.* 

'*At this time, Hamfda Bdnii Begam was often in the M/izd’s 
house. Another day, the Emperor came to see her Highness, 
my mother, Dilddr Begam. He said, * Mir Bdbd Dost is 
related to us ; it would be fitting that his daugliter should 
marry me.* Mlrzd Hinddl made objections and said : ‘ I look 
on this girl as a sister and a child of my own. Your Majesty 
is a king. Heaven forbid that there should not be a proper 
subsistence allowance. That would be very annoying.* ** 

Hinddl, here seems to be making a hit at the fallen fortunes 
of royalty. Majesty could not but have admitted, at least to 
himself, that in his wanderings he was often living from hand to 
mouth and that the manifest apprehensions of Ham/da's 
friends had some justification. No crown ! no revenues ! 
whence then the dowiy ? . 

“ The Emperor got angry and rose and went away. Then 
my mother wrote a letter and sent it, and said : ^ The mother of 
the girl has already caressed the idea of the maiiiage. It is 
astonishing that you should be put out by a few words ! ’ 
His Majesty, the Emperor wrote and said: ‘This story of 
yours is veiy welcome. Whatever persuasive means you may 
use, by my head and my eyes ! I will agree to them. As for 
the allowance, please Heaven ! what they Lave written as their 
claim will be arranged. My waiting eye is on the road.' 
Her Highness, my mother, went and fetched his Majesty. 
Tliat same day she gave a parly. After the entertainment, 
he went to his own quaiters. Next day, he came to my mother 
and said : ^Send someone to call and biing here Hamfda 
Bind Begam.’ When my mother sent, Hamfda Bind did 
not come. Ham/da said : ^ If the object is a meeting, I was 
exalted by a meeting the other day, why should I come 
again ? ’ Then Majesty sent for Subhin Qulf and said : * Go 
to Mfizi Hinddl and tell him to send the Begam,' Mfrzi 
Hindal said to Subhdn Qulf : ‘ Whatever I may say, she will 
not come. Go yourself and tell her/ Subhan Qulf went 
and spoke, and the Begam answered : Tt is lawful to see the 
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Emperor once ; a second time it is unlawful. I am not 
coining.’ Majesty said : ‘ If you may not consort with us 
[nd mahrani)y we shall make you a consort (fnahrani)' To 
sum up, tliere was resistance and dispute on the part of 
Hamfda Banu Begam for forty days, and she could not be 
pacified. At last, my mother, Dildar JBegam, gave her some 
advice : ‘ In the end, whom do you wish to get ? Better 

than the Emperor who can there be?' The Begam said : 
‘Very true! I want such a person that my hand may touch 
his collar, and not one such that I know it does not reach the 
hem of his garment.’ Then my mother again gave much 
advice. At last, after forty days, in the first Jumdda, 948, 
in Pdtar, on the second day of the month, at mid-day, his 
Majesty took the astrolabe into his blessed hand and chose 
a happy hour and called Mfr Abfi-l-baqd and ordered him 
to arrange the marriage. He gave Mfr Abii-l-baqa two lakhs 
of ready money (the dower). After the marriage, they staid 
three days in that place and then went by boat to Bhakkar.” 

Did Abii-l-baqd remember now that it was he who had told 
Bdbar of the ancient tiadition which taught that the Almighty 
would listen to a prayer of sacrifice? He was an ‘‘intimate 
friend of HumdyiJ’n's, a man of science and of great weight 
and influence both by his personal character and as being 
descended fiom a holy family.”^ The Mfr was not to know 
that, in the child of the marriage he was now forwarding, 
the spirit of his great dead master would revive ; he was 
killed in the September of the same year, 1541, when re- 
turning from a mission undertaken on behalf of Humiyiin, 
“ Humayiin was deeply grieved at his loss and declared that 
neither the ingratitude of his brothers, nor the treachery of 
his adherents, nor any of the numerous calamities that had 
assailed him, had ever unmanned him so much as the loss 
of this faithful friend.”+ The above passage will serve 
to redeem the character of Humdyiin from the unsatisfactoiy 
position in which the brevity of this article and its chronicle 
of his self-prepared misfortunes cannot but place him here. 

Hurndyiin’s marriage was most annoying to Hinddl, who, 
amongst other comments on it, observed that he had supposed 
his brother had c(>me to Patar for the purpose of visiting 
him, and not to take a young wife. Irritation strength- 
ened his plan for going northwards, and he moved towards 
Qandaiidr, accompanied, no doubt, by the ladies of his house- 
hold. As may be read in the histories, Kdmrdn took Qandahdr 
from him and removed him to Kdbul, where he was kept in 
surveillance, in his mother, Dilddr’s, house. KAbul was taken 


* Bdbar and Humdvun. Erskine II. 222, 
t Babar aud Huin^)un. Erskine 11 . 222. 
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from Kdmrdn in November, 1545 (Ramazdn 952), by Humdyiin, 
who had then returned from his exile to Persia, The cap- 
ture of the town gave the opportunity for a most welcome 
reunion, after what Gulbadan calls a separation of five years, 
apparently from the summer of 1541 to November 1545. 
Many members of Babar*s and Humdyun’s families now met ; 
and none of them all could have had greater pleasure in the 
reunion than Hamfda BdinS, who now recovered Akbar, whom 
she had not seen since she had been compelled to desert him 
at Shfil-Mustang (Quetta), in the autumn of 1543. 

Kdmrdn, the irrepressible, was again in Kdbul in 1546, 
having taken advantage of Humdyuu's absence on an expedi- 
tion to Badakhshdn. Lady Rosebody has a good deal to 
say about his treatment of the ladies of his brother’s family 
and those of the Amirs who had gone with Humdyun’s army. 
Like so many of the men who now fell under Kdmrdn’s brutal 
displeasure, the women had to feel the bitter and rancorous 
temper of that treacherous and cruel traitor. They were 
robbed, ill-fed, deprived of their customary observance, and 
located in wretched quarters, which were exposed to the fire 
of the besiegers, their own people. It would seem from Gul- 
badan that Kdmrdn took possession of Dilddr’s house for 
himself ; for he ordered her to betake herself to anqther. To 
his half-sister, however, he said : This is your house also. 
You stay here.*' She asked : * Why should I stay here ? I 
will stay where my mother is.'’ Kdmrdn next desired her to 
write to her husband, Khizr Khwdja Sultdu, and secure his 
assistance for himself. 

We have no information from Gulbadan as to when her 
marriage took place ; nor does she ever name the Khwdja as 
her husband. He was of the Khdns of Mughulistdn and his 
brother, Aq Sultdn, was married to Habfba, a daughter of 
Kdmrdn. It may be necessary to discount Kamran’s pro- 
fessions of affection for Gulbadan by the degree of his desire 
to secure for his own service Khizr Khwaja’s contingent 
through her instrumentality. Gulbadan, however, was entirely 
loyal to Humdydn, and she now answers Kdmrdn’s request — 
that she will write to her husband and tell him, Now is the 
time to help — ” by saying that the Khwdja cannot read a letter 
and that she has never written him one, and that the Mfrzd 
should himself write what is in his mind. Having said 
this, she promptly despatches a messenger to counteract 
anything that Kdmrdn might say to Khazr, and she warns the 
Khwdja not to trust to professions of brotherly affection from 
that quarter and against deserting Humaydn. “ Beware I a 
thousand times, beware ! that you do not desert his Majesty.’* 
‘‘Praise be to God!” she ejaculates, 50 years later, “the 
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Khdn did not go beyond what I had said/' He, indeed, joined 
Humdydn at once before Kdbul, and must have been one of 
the party of besiegers and prisoners who met after the capture 
of the city. Gulbadan does not name him, and it must be 
admitted that he plays a second part in all the histories. He 
was the Begam’s husband, and she seems to have considered 
him chiefly as he might help her brother. 

Lady Rosebody's next appearance in her own pages Is at 
the historic meeting, at Taliqdn, of Bdbar’s four sons, Humdyiin 
Kdmrdn, 'Askar! and Hinddl. This reunion took place in 
the autumn of 1548 (955), and after the recapture of Kdbul 
by Humayun, a reverse which led the hardened sinner, Kamidn, 
to make professions of repentance and to seek forgiveness. 
Mr. Erskine has compiled an entertaining account of the sub- 
mission and pardon of Kdmrdn ; and this is the best possible 
setting for a little story of Gulbadan*s. The meeting was 
followed by a dinner of reconciliation, and our story fits in 
before the company sat down. 1 think it will be admitted 
amongst the hots do&uvres. 

When Kdmrdn approached the Emperor, who was sitting 
in state in the pavilion of public audience, he took a whip 
from the giidle of Mun’im Khdn who stood by, and, passing 
it round his neck, presented himself as a criminal. ^ Alas I 
alas!' e/claimed the Emperor, * there is no need of this; 
throw it away.' The Mirzd made three obeisances, according 
to the usual etiquette of the Court, after which the Emperor 
gave the formal embrace, and commanded him to be seated. 
Kdmrdn began to make excuses for his past conduct and to 
express his regret. * What is past, is past/ said the Emperor. 
' Thus far we have conformed to ceremony. Let us now 
meet as brothers.' They then rose, and clasped each other 
to their breasts, in the most affectionate manner ; and both 
burst into tears, sobbing aloud, so as to affect all who were 
present. Humdyiin, on resuming his seat, desired his brother 
to sit next to him on the left, the place of honour, adding 
kindly in Turkf, the language of the family : ‘ Sit close to me.' 
A cup of sherbet was brought, of which the Emperor, having 
diunk one half, handed it to his brother, who drank the other. 
A grand entertainment followed, at which the four brothers, 
who now met for the first time after a long separation, sat on 
the same carpet and dined, or, to use the words of the his- 
torian, ate salt together. The festival was prolonged for two 
days, in the midst of universal rejoicing."* 

Lady Rosebody says that Mirzd Sulaimdn was also of the 
dinner-party. This was, we may remind ourselves, the husband 
of the masterful Khurram (Karam), without whose permission 

*B^bar and Humdydu, II, 358. 
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he did not go to war. Whatever grounds of oflFence he may 
have already had against the penitent (?) MIrzd, these were to 
be increased a little later, because Kimrdn— always courageous 
— ventured to make love to Khurram. The lady could very 
well take care of herself— (she had the go-between torn to 
pieces) — ; but she insisted, with taunts, that Sulaimdn and her 
son Ibrdhfin must quarrel with the Mfrzd on her account. 
But the dinner is waiting during our digression and Gulbadan^s 
contribution belongs to the first course. 

The Emperor ordered that, as prescribed by the rules of 
Chingfz Khdn, a ewer and basin (chilamchi) should be brought, 
and hands washed, before eating together. Majesty washed 
his hands and Mirzd Kdmran washed his, according to age. 
Now Sulaimdn Mfiza was older than 'Askarf and Hinddl 
Muzas. For politeness' sake, the two brothers set the ewer 
and basin before Mfiza Sulaimdn. After washing his hands, 
Mfrza Sulaimdn did an improper action with his nose. Mfrzd 
’Askarf and Mfizd Hinddl were very much ruffled at this and 
said : ‘ What countrified rudeness is this ? Heavens I what 
right have we to wash hands in the Presence? but when 
Majesty grants the favour, his order cannot be changed. What 
sense is there in this nose-wagging ? ’ Then V\skar{ Mfizd 
and Hinddl Mfizd went outside and washed their hands and 
came in and sat down. Mirzd Sulaimdn was extremely asham- 
ed, and then they all ate togethe 

‘‘ At this gathering, Majesty remembered this insignificant 
one and said to his brothers, ‘ In Labor, Gulbadan Begam used 
to say that slie wished she could see all her brothers together ; 
and, as we have been sitting (together) since the morning, her 
words come into my mind.' It is left open to us to decide 
whether the sister had her wish or not. From what follows 
in the text about family movements, it is not improbable that 
she v\as with the camp and saw the four together. 

If Sulaimdn were derisive about Kdmrdn's repentance, he 
was fully justified by its sequel; for, in the next following year 
(1549-956), the penitent again broke his promise of support 
and left Humdyiin alone in difficulties. A little later, he is 
actually in arms against the Emperor ; and on this occasion his 
treachery led to Hiiiddl's death. 

Gulbadan adds some touches to the other accounts of her 
bioiher’s death. I resist the temptation to quote Mr. Erskine 
again, and must take from Lady Rosebody only what supple- 
ments his account. Kdmidn, in November, 1551 (Zi'l-qada, 
958), attacked Humdyuu's camp at night. Hinddl heard one 
of his men shout for assistance and called for his arms, 
intending to go to help. “ The wardrobe-keeper had lifted up 
the Wdllet (of accoutrements), when some one sneezed. He 
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kept back the wallet for a little time. As this caused dela}*, 
HinddI sent some one with a reminder. When this reminder 
took effect, Hinddl asked : ^ Why were you so long?’ The 
wardrobe-keeper explained : ‘ I had lifted up the wallet, when 
some one sneezed, and for that reason, I laid it down again. 
This caused the delay/ The Mfizd said: ‘You have made a 
mistake/ (You should rather have said) 'God willing, may 
he become a martyr ! ' ** 

After describing the manner of her brother’s death, Gulbadan 
breaks out into this lament : “ Would to God that that pitiless 
sword had touched me or my son, Saddat Yir, orKhizr Khwdja 
Khdn ! ” 

Humayun entrusted to the Khwdja the duty of burying the 
dead body of Hinddl. The death had occurred in Juf Shdhf, 
Khizr’s own jagir, “ Majesty called Khizr Khwdja and said : 
‘ Take Mirzd Hinddl to Jui Slidhf ; take him in charge/ The 
Khan took the camel’s*^ bridle in his hand and set out with 
weeping and lamentation. When Majesty heard of this grief, 
he sent to say to Khizr Khwdja : ' One must be patient. My 
affection is greater than yours ; but I will not give way in face 
of this blood-thirsty, tyrannical enemy (Eamrdn). He is now 
near at hand. There is nothing for it but patience.’ Then 
the Khdn, with a hundred lamentations and breakings-down, 
took him (Hinddl) and left him in Juf Shahf. Mlrzd Kdmran ! 
crusher of a brother ! friend of the stranger ! pitiless one ! if he 
had not come on that night, this calamity would not have 
descended from Heaven. Majesty sent a letter to Kabul. On 
hearing that letter to his sisters, all Kdbul became, so to speak, 
one house of mourning. Doors even and walls bewailed the 
misfortunes of the Mfrza, the happy martyr. Gulchihra 
Begam had gone to the house of Qasim Khdn ; and when she 
retui ned, it was like the resurrection. She grew ill and dis- 
tracted with crying." 

Unhappily Lady Rosebody’s History is drawing to a close — 
a premature close so far as the B.M.MS. is concerned ; for, al- 
though the paging does not indicate it, there are certainly 
some folios missing. The last but one ends with “ Hazrat 
Pddslidh, after the blinding," and the next following begins with 
a list of persons who “sang slowly, slowly, as far as Lagh- 
mdn." Clearly they cannot have done this all the way from 
the Panjab, where Kdmrdn was deprived of sight. 

Gulbadan^s last entry in the B.M.MS. refers to an excur- 
sion made for a purpose which finds mention in other places in 
the histories, namely to visit valleys in the Daman-i-koli 
wheie the plant called rtwdj grows. The Begams fell 
under the displeasure of Humaydn ; but there is some 
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difficulty in reconciling^ his annoyance with what Gulbadan tells 
us. Perhaps the missinjj pages would explain. The matter 
seems too serious to have been slight unpunctuality. How was 
she in fault? Hear her account of the matter: ‘'The royal 
tents and the pavilions of the Begams had not come up 
(presumably to the place at which the singing ended, Lagh* 
man). One tent had arrived. Majesty and all of us, and 
Hamfda B 4 nu Begam also, sat in that tent in company of 
Majesty, till three hours past midnight. Finally we went to 
sleep in the aforesaid tent in company of that altar of truth 
(Humayiin). In the morning he wished to go into the hills 
to see the riwdj, Tlie Begams^ horses were in the village, 
and the time for starting would have gone by before they came 
up. He (Humdyiin) ordered that everyone outside should 
bring his horse. He told us to mount the horses that were 
brought. Bfka Begam and Mali Chachalc Begam were not 
dressed. I said to Majesty : ‘ If you say so, I will fetch them.' 
He answered : ‘ Go quickly.' 1 said to l he Begam and Mdli 
Chachak and the rest : ‘ We are the Emperor's slaves. Why 
do we annoy him by keeping him wailing ? ' I collected them 
all and took them. Majesty met us and said : ‘ Gulbadan ! the 
proper time to set out has passed. It would be hot before we 
could reach the place. God willing ! we will go after mid-day 
prayers.* He came to Hamfda Band Begam's tent and sat 
down. There was the interval between two prayers, after mid- 
day prayer, before the horses were brought. At this time, he 
went away. 

“ We went into whatever vaHey of the Ddman-i-koh the 
riwdj had come up, and walked about till evening. Tents were 
piiched, and we came and made a halt there. The evening was 
passed in amusement and talk, and we were all in company of 
that altar of truth. 

“ In the morning at prayer-time, he left us and from outside 
(perhaps, from some distance away) wrote separate letters to 
Bika Begam and Hamfda Bdnu Begam and to Mah Chachak 
Begam and to me and all the Begams, saying : ‘ Admit your 
fault in writing. God willing ! I shall bid you farewell either 
at Faiza or Istalff and join tlie army ; otherwise. 

This is the end of our MS. of Lady Rosebody’s Humdyun- 
ndma. It has brought her brother’s story to within some three 
years of his death (January, 1556). lean but hope that this 
article may lead to the happy disclosure of anotlier copy of 
the MS., and that this may contain an account of Kdmidn’s 
departure to Makka and of Humdyun's re-conquest of India 
and of his death. 

Reference to Lady Rosebody is raiely made in the histories. 
The next at our service speaks of her coming to Hinddstdii with 
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Hamfda now the Empress-mother, in the year follow- 

ing Akbar^s accession. Hamida is the centre of the party-, and 
one may well spare a few words for the recapitulation of her 
adventures since she was a bride at Pdtar, All that one hears 
of her is pleasant, whether as the doubting girl, the much- 
enduring wife, or the widowed mother. The fifteen years of 
her married life were full of change and trouble. Sometimes 
she suffered real hardship ; often her experiences were humiliat- 
ing and bitter. Just before the birth of Akbar, she had made, 
in dread, danger and intense discomfort, that terrible journey 
to Amirkot of which one cannot read without a shudder ; she 
had had to abandon her infant child in the hands of an enemy ; 
she had crossed the Bolan in snow and semi-starvation, with foes 
in front and rear ; she had been an exile in Persia, a prisoner 
in Kdbul, and through all these adventures she was the wife 
of an opium-eater. She was now widowed, and under her son’s 
protecting rule was to enjoy many years of peace and mater- 
nal pride. 

The young Emperor twice gave and twice cancelled orders 
for his mother's journey. When he thought that the roads 
were sufficiently safe to allow of her safe conduct, he issued 
them again. This was just after the victory over Hemu at 
Pan/pat. Although Akbar was at Mankot, in the most western 
skirts of the Sewdliks, when his mother joined him, her 
journey must have occupied several months. The cavalcade 
was large; for it included many wives of the Amirs who had 
gone with Hiimayiin to India. With Hamida were Lady 
Rosebody and also her sister, Lady Roscface (Gulchihra). 
Two other well-known women were of the party, Bika Begam 
Hiimdyun’s widow, and the once captive of Sher Shdh, and 
Salima Siiltin Begam, a daughter of Lady Rosehue (Gulrang). 
Bika Begam had yet to earn, by the labours of a pilgrimage, her 
later sobriquet of Haji. Salima was an educated woman, a 
poetess who used the nom-de-phime of Anonyma. She had 
been betrothed by Humayiin (her uncle) to Bairdm KhAn, and 
on the arrival of Hamida’s cortege at Mankot the marriage was 
celebrated. Later on, when widowed, she married her cousin, 
the Emperor, 

We miss greatly the pen of our now silent gossip, for the 
details she would certainly have given us of the re-union of 
mother and son and of Salima's marriage in camp, could not 
blit have added colour to the bare statements of the histories. 

Ten years pass before we find any other mention of Gul- 
badan Begam. It is in 1576 (983) that we hear of her going 
on pilgrimage. She had long desired to fulfil this pious duty • 

but her nephew had not been willing to part with her. She 
carried her point, however, at last Perhaps she urged her ad- 
VOL. CVI.] 2, 
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vancing years, for she was now well over fifty. Perhaps she 
urged these the more strenuously from a reason outside herself. 
This was the time of innovations at Court in religious opinion 
and practice, and of a ferment of thought which might well 
trouble an orthodox, old-fashioned believer such as Gulbadan 
seems to have been. She might have wished to remove herself 
from sights and sounds which were antipathetic to her cherished 
doctrines. It is recorded by Badaonf that the leader of the 
pilgrimage in the year of Lady Rosebody*s depaiture was a 
man who wished to leave Hindustdn because of the changes 
and heresies which were more than tolerated at Court. 

The Mfr Haj was Khwdja Yahiya, a strict Musalman. From 
Badioni’s biographical notice, we find that he was distin- 
guished for three tilings, his hand-wiiM‘‘-g, his skill in medi- 
cine, and his inheritance of good qualities and habits. He was 
close of speech and open of hand, spending his revenues in 
hospitality to high and low. It was to him that poor Husain, 
the Patcher (7'uktiya)^ was indebted for decent burial. 

From Abii-l-fazl we learo the names of the principal ladies 
of the pilgi image paity. Nv^xt to Gulbadan comes Salfma 
Sultan, her niece of thi* full blood. It was certainly unusual 
for a woman unwidowcd and so young to go on pilgrimage ; 
but SaHina was distinguished from most of Akbar's wives by 
her attainments, and had, moi cover, I believe, no children. 
Two otlier nieces, but of ren>ctcr kin, C()me next, daughters 
of Kamrdn Mfrzd. They are called Hajf and Gul-azdr. The 
fiist is a daughter of Mdham Afiuz Begha. If, as seems to 
be the case, she had earned the title of Hdj/ before the time 
of Gulbadan’s pilgrimage, it may be that she went with her 
father to Makka after he had been blinded. The missing pages 
of the MS. would probably make this clear, for Gulbadan 
would be likely to efiumerate the companions of Kdmrdn. 
Gul-azdr Begam’s mother’s name, I do luJt yet know. These 
two would feel their Haj of doubly pious significance ; for they 
would visit the tombs of their father, and also of his Aiginin 
wile, Mah Chachak, whose fidelity and womanly speech to her 
father, Shdh Husain of Sind, are commemoiated by most of 
tlie histories. Even if neither Begam could give Mdh Chachak 
the title c-f mother, botli must have held her in reverence. 
Next we find a grand-daughter of Gulbadan heiself. She 
enjoys theJname, Um Kulsdm — Mother of Plumpness — , but this 
was bestowed probably less with hope for the future, than out of 
lespect for the past, in the person of the Prophet’s daughter. 
The next, Gulndr Aghdcha, must have been a woman well- 
advanced in years, for she was a widow of Bdbar. Gulbadan 
frequently names lier as being at feasts and family conferences. 
Of Bfbi Safiya 1 have as yet no details, further than that she 
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was of Hiim 4 yiSn*s haram ; she appears also m our Humdy&n^ 
ndma, B/b/ Sarwisahf, the Straight Cypress, was a reciter 
and Shaham A«ha a singer, and both had been in 
Hum 4 yiin*s household. These two were amongst those who 
*^saug slowly, slowly, on the way to Laghmdn/* The last 
name in Abti-l-fazl’s list is Salfma Khdnam, who is called 
a daughter of Khizr Khwdja. Nothing is said to let us know 
if she were also Gulbadan*s child, and her position in the list 
rather makes against this. She may have been the child of 
another wife, or anolher Khwdja. 

The party was, therefore, composed of close associates or 
kinswomen. Many other ladies, however, joined the pilgrim- 
age and took advantage of its escort Akbar defrayed the 
expenses of at least some of these, when they expressed a wish 
to accompany his aunt. 

The caravan left Agra in September, 1574 (Jumdda II. 982), 
and Baddoni tells us that it reached Makka in November, 
1575 (Sha’ban, 983). It was escorted one stage, to DAbir, by 
Prince Salim. Prince Miirdd was to have accompanied it to the 
coast ; but, by the request of Mir Haj,he went back with Salim. 
This is not surprising ; for Salim was about five, and Murdd 
about four years old. The real charge of the caravan was with 
several Amirs^ three of whom are named ; — Baqi Khdn, the 
elder son of Maham Anaga ; Rumi Khdn Ustdd Halabi, who 
may have been a Turk of Ale^ipo and an interpreter, and 
Abdu-r-rahim Beg, who figures in one of Baddoni s less desir- 
able stories. 

There is great lack of precise details about the Haj. We 
do not know if the Amirs went to Arabia, nor what was the 
port of embaikation. There was peace with the Isles of the 
Franks ; but it took a year to get to sea Caravans usually 
left Agra on the pilgrimage in the tenth month of the Muham- 
madan year (Sliawdl); but Gulbadan left in the seventh 
(Juindda II.^, about mid October (end of Mihr). Perhaps it 
was difficult to get boats for such a large party of women and 
their impedimenta ; perhaps its inertia kept it long where it 
had once stopped. It reached Makka in November, 1575, 
(Sha*bdn 983), and there weie yet four months before the 
Great could be made, in March, 1576, 

Gulbadan staid some three and a half years in the holy 
cit}^ and she wns thus, in addition to the lesser pilgrimages, 
enabled to perform the Great Haj four times. This would, it 
may be inferred, be in March, 1576, in February 1577, in Feb- 
ruary 1578 and in January 1579 * 

* Mr. Lowe (Badaonf 217) has the following note to his words **four pilgrim- 
ages*' (Gulbadan’s): Kerbala, Kuni, Mashhad and Makka." 1 think this ia 

a mistake, and thu Gulbadan made the four in Makka. Mjr. Beveridge has 
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It would have been most interesting to hear from herself an 
account of the ways and means of the pilgrimage. Did she 
go through all those laborious and singular cerenn)nies winch 
are detailed in Hughes^ Dictionary of Isidm? 

It is a marvellous recital, and whut it must be in 
practice to Believers, it is impossible for us to guess. The 
ceremonies must have been extremely laborious and exhaust- 
ing. They are very striking in the recapitulation ; — the halt 
within six miles of the city to put on the seamless wrappers ; 
the kissing of the black stone and the inevitable crowd and 
press (which may have been mitigated for ladies of the royal 
family of Hindiistdn) ; the runnings up and down, seven times 
repeated, from one hill-top to another ; the encompassing of 
the kaaba day after day ; the hearings of orations in the great 
mosque ; and that fullest of all the crowded days, both from 
the actual things to be done and their awful symbolism, when 
the stones are tliiown at the imaged Devils, and vvlien the 
pilgrim’s hand must slay the saciificial goat. How much of 
all these things are obligatory on women ? and here we sigli 
again for Gulbadan’s pen. Hughes ends his most interesting 
account of the ceremonies with the words three days of 
well-earned rest after the peripatetic performance of the last 
four days !” We do not know if Gulbadan went to Madina; 
but, duiiiig such a long sojourn as hers in Aiabia, she would 
probably discharge eveiy pos^^ilde duty to her faith. 

We ktiow that Klivvaja Yahiya did not lemain with the 
rc^yal party, for he is recoided as escorting another HaJ 
before Gulbadan made up her mind to retui n to Hindiistdn. 
£■;/ passant^ I may mention that, in the year following Gulba- 
daivs departuie from Agia, another kiusman followed her, 
MfrzA Snlaiman, for whose travelling expenses Akbar provided 
70,000 rupis in cash, with other necessaries for the journey. 
Pilgrimages were clearly a costly luxury, as we have other 
evidence to prove, for did not Akbar’s foster-brother bewail 
his own shorn condition when he had been to Makka ? ^ 

At length the Emperor seems to have sent a decisive order 
for the Begam’s return. The royal wish was explained to 
them “with much trouble'’ by Kluvdja Yahiya; and, ‘‘of 
necessity,** says Abu-l-fazl, “they quitted their Arabian domi- 
cile. *’ Their return voyage was adventurous, for it included 

shown me a passage in ihe KliulA>ii’u-t-iawiiikh which, speakinjr of Kd.mran’s 
visit to Makka, says, Mhzd dar dn makdn skatif rasidand^ ba'd daryaftand 
sin hajP KAmran went to Makka in 1553 and died there 1557. He is not any- 
where said to have ijone on pilgrimage to any other shrine, This passage 
supports my view of Gulbadan’s pilgrimages. Moreover, if she had made others 
to places so remote as those named by Afr. Lowe, euoh an act of piety 
could not have escaped all contemporary writers. No doubt, if Mr. Lowe had had 
my intimate acquaintance with the Begam, he would have considered my view of 
Ibis matter. 
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a shipwreck off Aden. This is said to have detained them 
in Aden seven months, and the Governor quitted the path of 
good manners and was complained of to his sovereign, Sultdn 
Murid of Rum, and subsequently punished. A contemporary 
writer, Bayazid Bayit, gives a pleasant and useful detail of 
his own voyage to M.dcka, which fixes one date of the Begam's 
stay in Aden. Bayazid, it will be remembered was one of 
those who, like Gulbadan, obeyed the royal order and wrote a 
history (Note see a 7 iie^. He was also a brother of Bahrain Saqqd, 
the poet, whose tomb is in Bardwdn. He had sailed from 
Daman, a Portuguese port some 100 miles to the north of Bom- 
bay, in March i8th, i58o(Sarar ist 988), and came within sight 
of the heights and fort of Aden on the fourteenth following 
day (April ist). He saw a small boat putting off towards 
his ship from Aden, and, although the wind was in his favour, 
had his sails lowered and waited for it. It proved to be one 
sent to inquire wJiat his sliip was by the shipwrecked Gulbadan 
Begam and Kliwaja Yahiya. He answered their questions and 
says that he received a reply from them in Makka. 

It was not till the April of 1582 (two years after Bdyazfd 
had news of them in Aden) that the HAjis met the Emperor 
in Khdnwa (Fathpiir). The interval was spent partly in 
travelling, by sea and from Gujiat to Agia, and partly in a 
long halt, which Badaoni calls a year's, in Giijrdt itself. Tins 
halt is attributed to waiting on account of the rains and for 
the return of the Emperor from Kdbul, 

On their northvvaid j\)urney to the capital, the Begams 
were met by Prince Salfm near Ajmfr, and then, day after day^ 
by some Amir charged with gieetings fiom the Emperor. 
The Mfr Haj, to whose tiio of distinctions another may now 
surely be added, hurt led in advance of his convoy to pay 
respects to tlie Emperor, who was approaching to meet the 
Hdjfs. The Mir delivered to his sovereign letters from the 
princes of Arabia and showed a list of their gifts. Akbar 
then continued his inaich and met the Begams at Khdnwa. 
]t was some seven and a half years since he had given 
Gulbadan permission to make her pilgrimage. That there 
were great accumulations of talk is pioved by the night of 
reunion being kept awake by questions and entrancing 
stories. Gifts were displayed and happiness brimmed 
over. One item of family news must have clouded tlie 
meeting. Blka — herself a Ildjl — had gone to her rest very 
shortly before the arrival of the old friends, whom she would; 
have welcomed. 

Sparse and brief are now the notices of Gulbadan Begam, 
The name " Rosebody,’’ which fitted childhood and youth,, 
does not slip fiom the pen when its owner is more thaa 
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sixty ye?»rs old. One falls back on the '' Gulbadan— a veit 
over faded charms — , and one secs compensation for the un- 
poetic habit which names children from elder relations. 

The inference that the HumdyTkn-vdma was written about 
1587 gives us our next item of the doings of Gulbadan. 
This date leaves some four years blank after the return from 
Arabia, There is something quite quaint and singular in 
the fact that the woman who had lived through so much, and 
who had just become a Hajf, should now devote herself to 
literature! Was this her fiist flight into that delightful air? 
If not, one must the more admire her courage in beginning 
so late. Whether she had ever taken pen in hand before or 
not, she had manifested a taste for other pefiple's writings ; 
for Bdyazfd tells us she possessed a librjgiry. Of his history 
of Humdyun, there were nine copies made, and these weie 
thus distributed. Two went to the Emperor ; three to the 
piinces; one to Gulbadan Begam's library ; two to Abii-l-fazI, 
and the ninth, presumably, was the author’s own. Since nine 
copies of Bayazld's book were made, the hope rises that nine 
were also made of Gulbadan^ which was produced under 
the same stimulus and for the same end. If this weie so, 
some may still exist in the libraries of old established Muhain- 
mailan families. Now that the gaps in my story have em- 
phasised the loss caused by the incompleteness of the 
B.M.MS., I venture again to ask the help of any gentlemen 
who may possess, or know a porsessor of, Gnlbadan’s book. 

Abii-l-fazl names Gulbadan Begam, when she is over seventy 
years old, as having a grand.^on who left Court in some 
degree of disfavour. She rfses again to the suiface, when, 
with her long-tried fiiends, Hamfda and Salfma, she intercedes 
with Akbar for bis son Salfm. Yet once more, before we 
come to the last scene of her long life, she is named, and 
here as the recipient, with HamWa Banu, of a large sum of 
money, a gift of the Emperor in a kalandaf -mood. One other 
fragment of information about her we possess. In Akbar’s en- 
campments, Gulbadan Begam’s tent was pitched close to that 
of the Empress-mother. Its place may be seen in the diagram 
of the royal camp in Prof. Blochmann’s Ain. 

When the time for her departure came," Gulbadan had fever 
for a few days. She died early in February, 1603 (Ramazin 
6th, lOIl). Abii-UfazPs continuator, says that for eighty-two 
years she had added day to day in the endeavour to please 
Indy alu-l-lih, God. These are lunar years, and she may have lived 
till her eightieth solar year ; but exactitude is impracticable in 
the matter. The Emperor had gi eat affection for her, and, 
to show his respect, placed his shoulder under her bier and 
accompanied it a few steps. He made large gifts and per- 
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formed good works, in order that the pure soul of that adorner 
of the litter of the everlasting kingdom might find peace/* 
Ham/da Bdnu was with her to the end. Just wlieii she was 
at the point of death, which is the time of unconsciouiiess 
and forgetfulness, Hamida Bind Bcgam came to her pillow. 
Although she called her Jiu (Elder Sister), she received no 
aiiswer. As this name of affection had long been used be- 
tween them, she repeated it with Gulbadan's own name. The 
dying woman unclosed her eyes and passed away with this 
line on her lips, ^ 1 die in affliction ; may you gain your life’s 
desire/ 

When a story is ended, the teller feels a checlc and a blank- 
ness. Then thought, set free from the thrall of detail, runs 
back and brings again an image of what has been told. 
Between the times when Babar, a child of eleven, found himself 
a king and the days when Akbar saw himself an Emperor at 
fourteen, the thronging drama swirls, and turns, and shapes itself 
into a terrible whirlpool in which, under the changing lights of 
faith and falseness, love and hate, life and death, eddy men and 
women, and thrcmes, and armies. 

Of the flotsam and jetsam which the lUshing eddy dragged 
without engulphing, Gulbadan was a part. Born in such 
purple as her father’s occupation of Kdbul could afford, she 
felt herself a pioud daughter of kings. The awakening eyes 
of her early womanhood saw HuindyiSn’s brief pageant ; and 
she sank, with him, from the height to which her father’s arm 
had lifted him. Fugitive and a prisoner, she had known the 
radical wants of food and fire, and the terror of the defence- 
less in flight before the armed. She had been homeless, 
save for the flitting camp ; sick at heart for the treachery 
of Kdmrdn and the fully of Huinaydn. But fate rediessed 
the scale, and let her, for nearly half a century, live honoured 
and with the observance of a beloved piincess, under the protec- 
tion of the greatest of her line. 

Annette S. Beveridge. 



Art. IX.— the DIARY OF GOVlNDA DAS. 
Continued from the “ Calcutta Review for January 1898. 

A fter miraculously restoring the blind man's sight, 
Cliaitanya left Padmakota, which is modern Padukota,. 
and journeyed to Tripdtra, to pay his homage to Chandeswara, 
a form of Siva at that place. The temple of the deity, we are 
told, was so large and so skilfully constructed, that, when the 
Saivas uttered the syllable Bom," accompanied with a peculiar 
striking of the cheek, the echo was prolonged for nearly half 
an hour, reverberating through every aisle and corridor. The 
chief of the Pandits of the place was one Bharga, who soon 
conceived an ardent admiration for Chaitanya, and became one 
of his followers. 

Chaitanya staid a week at Tripdtra, proclaiming the 
name of Hari, and converted a very large number of men to 
Vaishnavism. Our author relates, that he ate sparingly, and 
grew leaner and leaner every day ; but, with loss of flesh, he 
gained in lustre. On leaving Tripdtra, he was followed for a 
long distance by a large crowd, and it was with difficulty 
that he persuaded Bharga to return with his men. After a lime 
the pilgrims came to an immense forest, said to be 50 yojanas 
in extent, where the roads were narrow and overhung with 
forest trees. For want of other shelter they slept under 
trees, and their food consisted of wild fruit. It took them a full 
fortnight to cross the forest, and after that period of suffering 
they came to Seringam, with its famous temple of the Man- 
Lion Incarnation. The image is described as of exquisite 
workmanship, and the sight of it had the usual effect on 
Chaitanya’s mental constitution. 

There was an ignorant Brahmana at Seringam who knew 
nothing of Sanskrit, but was fond of reciting the Divine Lay or 
Bhagavadgita. His pronunciation was execrable, and he under- 
stood very little of what he read. People laughed at him, 
but he paid no heed to them. Hearing of this man, Chaitanya 
went to see him, and found him engaged in the recitation, 
while the tears trickled down his cheek. Chaitanya asked 
the man the cause of his weeping, whereupon he said^he did not 
understand the Gita, but, on opening the MS., he saw the 
vision of Krishna engaged in driving the chariot of Arjuna, 
and it was his fondness for this divine vision that led him to- 
read the Gfta. Chaitanya found a kindred spirit in this man, 
and the two soon became fast friends, the Brahman regarding 
Chaitanya as an incarnation of Vishnu. 

From Seiingam the pilgrims went to Mount Rishabha, 
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where they met Pardnanda Puri, and thence to Rimndth to 
pay their respects to the image of Rdma. From Ramndth 
(modern Ramnand) Setubandha Ramesvaram is a short 
distance. Here was said to be the continental end of the 
bridge thrown across the Gulf of Pannarby Rdma on theodcasion 
of his famous invasion of Ceylon. The image of Siva at 
Ramesvaram is said to have been consecrated by Rdma himself 
as the guardian of the bridge. Chaitanya worshipped the image, 
and, after remaining three days in the place, went to Madhvivana 
towards the left. 

Here he found a Sannydsi who had vowed never to speak. 
He cared nought for his staff or his water pot. He did not 
even care for the usual accompaniment of an Indian mendicant, 
a piece of rag to cover his nakedness. Every third day 
he took a little fruit which was brought him by other 
mendicants. Chaitanya had to wait two days for this inter- 
esting Sannydsi to interrupt his meditation and open his eyes. 
As he did not understand (Zhaitanya’s language, Chaitanya was 
obliged, at last, to speak in Sanskrit ; and, after a long time, 
the Sannydsi broke his silence, and spoke a few words to him. 
Chaitanya was attracted by the place and the company so much 
that he remained there seven days. After that he went to bathe 
at Tallvakundi, a small holy pool of water, and thence 
to the river Tdmraparni. The merit of bathing in this river 
at the time of the full moon of Mdgha was thought to be 
very great, and Sannydsis from all parts of India flocked 
there. As it still wanted fifteen days to the full moon, 
Chaitanya had to wait a fortnight for the arrival of the 
auspicious moment. Then, crossing over, he reached Kanyd: 
Kumari, Cape Comorin, on the seashore. There, with the 
measureless expanse of the sea before them, Chaitanya and 
his companion bathed, and, lying on the beach, let the waves 
flow over them. Afterwards Chaitanya joined a company 
of Sannydsis who had come there for the same purpose, and 
went to Mount Santal, which was thirty miles away. Nothing 
was procurable there, and Govinda was in very low spirits,, 
while Chaitanya lay under a tree, intent upon proclaiming 
the name of Hati day and nighty and the Sannydsis sat round 
him and began to sing and ring the Khanjani described 
above. Then there came a certain banker who gave each of 
them a quantity of fruits and roots, milk and sugar. The 
next morning they directed their steps towards Travankor,. 
crossing a mountain by the way. We are told that it was an 
exceedingly flourishing country, and that the King, Rudrapati,. 
was very popular and the people were very hospitable. There 
were three places in the city where the destitute poor were fed 
at the Rdjd’s expense. The pilgrims arrived at the capital 
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at dusk and got some oats to eat. The next mornfng the 
news of Chaitanya’s ai rival spread through the city, and 
people flocked to see him. Many persons, especially the 
followers of Sankara, challenged him to a disputatioj) ; but he, 
as usual, declined their challenge, The Rij^ sent for him, but 
he declined to go, whereupon the Raja, not in the least oflended, 
came out on foot to see him. The Rdjd was a learned man, well 
versed in Chaitanya^s favourite woik, the Bliagavata, and was 
heartily welcomed by Chaitanya, who, however, told him plainly 
that he did not care at all for learning; the only thing he 
cared for was a feeling of devotion to Radhd and Krishna. Their 
conversation went deeper into the meaning of devotion, and 
Chaitanya fell into a a trance before the Rdjd. At one time, the 
diarist tells us, he would stand erect ; at another time he would 
fall flat on the ground ; sometimes he danced, sometimes he 
sang the name of Hari. Ouce he fell in front of the Rdjd, who 
raised him up, and became infected with his spirit and became 
entianced. His Majesty also began to dance; his hair 
stood on end ; his tears wetted the ground, and his body 
became besmeared with dust. Finding a kindred spirit in the 
Rdja, Chaitanya embraced him and parted from him with 
very kind words. 

Greatly to the delight of Govinda, the Rdjd, on re- 
turning home, caused quantities of eatables to be supplied to the 
mendicants. The country is described as surrounded by 
mountains, and Govinda was much impressed with the 
magnificance of the scenery, the abundance of running water, 
and the grandeur of the nim trees. There is a hill named 
Rdmagiii in that part of the country, where, it is said, Rdma, 
Sita and Lakshana stopped for three days, on their way back to 
Ajodya, after the overthrow of Rdvana. Chaitanya went, with 
a large number of followers to see the spot ; rested where Rdma 
is said to have rested in the days of yore, and staid there for 
a fortnight on the summit of the hill. 

Then he went to the city of Payoshni, with its celebrated 
temple of Sivanardyana, and thence to the monastery of 
Singdri, the great monastery at the birth-place of Sankard- 
chdryya, now inhabited by the staunch adherents of Sankar's 
non-dual theory. Thence he went to the fish pool, and from the 
fish pool to Kdchdda on the Bhadra, a tributary of the Krishna, 
where there was an image of Bhdgavati. From there he 
successively visited Ndgapanenapadi, where the people were 
worshippers of Rdma, Chitol, shown in the maps as Chittaldurg, 
beyond the mountains, the TungabhadrS, Kotigiri, the source of 
the Kdveri, Satyagiri, the scenery of which is described as 
charming, and lastly to Chandapore, where an impertinent and 
conceited Sannydsi named Isvara Bhdrati challenged him to a 
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disputation. Chaitanya declined the challenge, but Isvara was 
inexorable. He broiiglit four of his follovveis and, surrounding 
him on all sides, demanded a disputation. You have made a 
great name/’ he said, “ by inducing people to take the name of 
Hari. I at first thought there was some substance in you ; but 
now I find you are an ignorant man, innocent of the Shastras, 
and a great charlatan,” Chaitanya, who was living under a burr 
tree, offered to give him a written acknowledgment of his defeat 
in disputation, but the man would not go. Tiien Chaitanya began 
to exhibit the magic of his proclamation, and his whole bearing 
was so impressive that the Sannydsi was filled with awe 
and finally enrolled himself as one of his disciples. 

Leaving Chandiapore, they had to travel for two days and 
nights over hills and through valleys where they met no human 
being. The Kadamba was the only tree to be seen for miles, 
and the sight of so many Kadamba trees brought vividly 
before Chaitanya’s mental vision the days of Ki ishna^s sports 
under that tree at Hrinddvana. There were tigers, tof), in the 
place, some of which fell within the range of Govinda's vision,, 
but they did not molest him. After two days they arrived at 
a small village, inhabited by very poor people, and Govinda 
went to beg at the door of a poor Brahman. The Brahman 
had nothing to offer ; but he was a religious man and knew 
that it would be improper to send away a guest, and so, asking 
Govinda to wait, he went to beg in the village and brought 
two cocoanuts for him. Govinda and his master satisfied their 
hunger with these ; and the Brahman’s pious conduct induced 
Chaitanya to pay him a visit at his cottage. The Brahman 
was a votary of Gopal, or the boy Krishna, and had set up an 
image of that deity in his humble abode, where all bis efforts 
were directed to lus proper worship. He was so poor 
that, on Chaitanya’s arrival, he had nodiing to offer him 
to sit on. The Biahman's wife advised him to make the 
honoured guest sit on his head^ for, she said, he was no other 
than the Gopal they worshipped. This induced the Brahman 
to offer tulasi leaf at the feet of Chaitanya. This divine honour 
staggered Chaitanya, and he rebuked the Brahman for think* 
ing him what he was not. But the conviction of the Brahmana 
was unaltered ; and both he and his wife offered their heads as 
a seat, whereupon Chaitanya raised them up and began to 
proclaim the name of Hari. 

Their way next lay through the charming scenery of the 
Njlgiris, near the country known as Kandara. For days they had 
no food. Govinda had now so completely mastered his passion 
for eating that, if oidered by Chaitanya, he could go for days 
without food and without feeling the least sense of weakness. 
He went to beg if Chaitanya ordered him to do so ; if not, he 
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did not care. One fine morning they came to a prosperous 
and populous city named Gurjari, and took up his quaiters 
by a pool, sacred to the sage Agusta, outside the city, where 
he bathed and began to sing Klrttan songs. One by one, 
people came to see the inspired Sannydsi. The vehemence of 
his feelings attracted a large crowd, and many of them became 
his followers, A learned man, named Arjuna, deeply versed in 
the Advaita philosophy of Sankar, had a disputation with him ; 
and he succeeded by arguments and texts in showing that 
Sankara's theory was absolutely untenable. Maya, he said, is 
only a shadow of Brahma. It cannot touch him* It influen- 
ces the Jiva, or individual soul, only, which should try hard and 
sincerely to extricate itself from its influence by repeating the 
name of Hari. So saying, he began to cry aloud : Where are 
you, oh, my Krishna/* The people who came to mock and 
scoff, or to hold a disputation, all remained silent. Unconscious 
of all external existence, Chaitanya began to cry aloud for his 
beloved deity, till every one present felt, as it were, his presence. 
Govinda says he had often seen Chaitanya pray, but never 
with so much effect or so much ardour. 

From Gurjari Chaitanya was anxious to go to Puna. He 
spoke to no one for seven days, and, witliout stopping, ascended 
the hills at Bijdpore. On one of the peaks there was a temple 
dedicated to Siva and his consort Parbati. After paying his 
devotions at the temple, he descended to the plains and con- 
tinued his journey northwards. Soon afterwards the outlines 
of the Sahya mountains became visible. Govinda had 
yet seen nothing so beautiful, and he is all enthusiasm in 
his praise of the scenery. Leaving the mountains to the left, 
Chaitanya went northward till he reached his destination, 
the city of Puna. It was a seat of Sanskrit Icaining, and 
students from all parts of India flocked to the place for 
instruction. Taking up his quarters under the shade of a 
vakula tree, near a tank, named the Acchasara, or trans- 
parent sheet of water, he began to receive visits from learned 
people of all sorts. One afternoon he was passionately calling 
upon Krishna, when a Brahman who was standing by, said 
that Krishna was hiding himself in the tank. On hearing tin's, 
Chaitanya plunged into the water and was dragged out with 
great difficulty. When he recovered consciousness, the people 
around rebuked the Brahman who had caused him to plunge 
into the water. But Chaitanya appeased them, saying, ‘devoted 
worshippers see Krishna in every place, on land, in water, 
and even in the skies ; so the good man has done no wrong.*’ 
His stay at Pun4 was long and eventful. 

Bholesvar was the next place of pilgrimage. From Pund one 
had to go to Patasgrama, where there is a pass known as 
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Gore-ghat, and close by is the gigantic temple of Bholesvara, 
on the summit of a hill. There is a sacred well there, known 
as Siddha Kiipa, the water of which was used by Chaitanya 
for the purpose of bathing. Close to Bholesvara is Devalesvara, 
on the summit of another hill ; and the town of Jijuri was at 
no great distance from it. In Jijuri is a temple dedicated to 
Khandava, to whom are offered in marriage all girls who for 
any reason cannot get husbands. The girls of poor parents are 
generally married to Khandavd, in whose service’ they pass 
their days. These girls gradually became public women 
and were a great pest of the place. Many religious people 
went there on pilgrimage, but the so-called wives of Khandavd 
led them astray, Chaityana was anxious to reform and 
reclaim them, and sought their company and began to preach 
to them. A laige number joined him in proclaiming the name 
of Hari. These girls are known by the name of Murdri. The 
chief of the Murdris was Indira, who, at the instance of 
Cliaitanya, renounced the world, gave away all her wealth 
to others, and, with tears in her eyes and the name of Hari on 
her lips, became a mendicant. 

Close to Jijuri was a large forest tract, known as Choranandi- 
bana, ten ibly infested with robbers, and Chaitanya determined 
to pass thrcmgh it. People endeavoured to dissuade him 
from so dangerous a step ; but he was inexorable. Near a large 
tree in the forest, he was set upon by a number of dacoits, 
whose rendezvous was close by. They held a parley, in a 
language unknown to Govinda, and then went aw'ay and 
returned with a strongly built man, armed from head to foot. 
This was Naioji, their leader. Finding Chaitanya to be a 
Sannydsi. Naroji respectfully bowed to him and invited him 
to his house ; but Chaitanya declined to go and declared his 
resolution to stay under the tree for the night. Naroji supplied 
him with all the necessaries of life. But, in the short inteival 
between his order and his servant’s execution of it, Chaitanya 
fell into an ecstatic dance. The articles of food were scattered, 
and Chaitanya lost all consciousness of his surroundings, while 
he proclaimed the name of Hari. The destruction of articles 
of food brought with so much care offended many of Naroji's 
followers ; but Naroji was far from sharing their displeasure. 
He was beginning to feel remorse for his past misconduct 
and was gradually coming to a resolution to renounce 
the world. The dacoits stood motionless at the sight of the 
frantic conduct of Chaitanya. It was at dusk that Chaitanya 
regained his consciousness, and Naroji, falling at his feet, 
prayed for salvation. He was the son of a Brahmana and was 
sixty years of age. He had no wife or children. He 
threw away all his arms, renounced the leadership of the band 
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of dacoits, and became an attendant -of Chaitanya, like 
Govinda. Naroji’s experience as a traveller was of very great 
use to Chaitanya in his pilgtimage. 

After crossing the forest of dacoits, they came to Khandala, 
on the river Miili, the water of which was believed to dispel 
the sin accumulated for many births. Here the pilgrims 
bathed ; and Govinda and Naroji went to beg for food. The 
people of Khandala were noted for their hospitality and every 
one was anxious to entertain Chaitanya ; but he began to 
proclaim the name of Hari and forgot all about food, till, at 
midnight, he fell exhausted on the ground 

The next day the pilgrims went to Nasik, where Lakshmanai 
the brother of Rima, is said to have cut off the nose of SiSrpa- 
nakha, the sister of Rivana, and thereby brought about the 
great vi»ar at Lanki. Tlie place is called Nd^ik, from Ndsikd, 
the Sanskrit word for nose. A little towards the north, near 
a place called Tiimuka, are the remains of Rdma’s hermitage, 
where what are believed to be his foot-prints are still to be seen, 
by the side of a spring in a dense forest. Chaitanya went 
there and saw them, and was overpowered with emotion. 
He remained for two days in a trance without touching food. 
At Panchavati, or the cluster of five trees near the hermitage 
of Rdma, they found the image of Ganesa consecrated by 
Lakshmana. From Panchavati they proceeded to Daman, 
and, travelling towards the north, reached Surath, the capital 
of King Surath, so celebrated in Chandi, the slandaid work of 
Sakti worship. The image of Chantli with eight arms is the 
principal object of pilgrimage in that place, and Chaitanya 
lemained tliere for three days in order to pay liis homage 
to her. There he explained to a Sannyasi the impropriety 
and iniquity of animal sacrifices, and induced some persons 
who had brought goats for the purpose to set them free. 

From Surath to the Tapti is a short distance. On ll)e baiiks 
of the river there is a temple, sacred to the Dwarf incarnation, 
which is said to have been built by Bali, tlie King of the 
Asuras, who had conquered the world, but was induced in a 
great sacrifice, to grant as much land as would measure three 
feet of the dwarf. As soon as he agreed to grant this land, the 
dwarf assumed gigantic proportions and revealed that he was 
no dwarf, but the infinite being himself, Vishnu, in the form of 
a dwarf With two steps he covered the earth and the sky. 
So Bali had to take the other foot on his head and to retire to 
the nether regions. His great place of sacrifice was Bharouch^ 
known as Bhrigu Kachchha, or the precipitate sea-shore, in 
Sanskrit, Bharu Kachchha in Pali, and Barigaza in Latin. Bali 
dedicated a temple to the dwarf ou the banks of the Tapti. 
There is the kunda or pit of sacrifice, a very large one, still to 
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be found at Bharogch. From Tapti the pilgrims went to the 
Narmada and performed their ablutions tliere. They found 
Baroda to be an excellent place, with the temple of Dankoriji 
situated at a short distance to the East. The Hindu Rdji of 
Baroda was a worshipper of Krishna, and used to cleanse the 
Govinda temple with his own hands and personally superintend 
every detail of worship. Here poor Naroji died, and Chaitanya 
performed the last rites for his servant, procuring the necessary 
hinds by begging. As Naroji had been a Sanny&si, he was 
buried, and round his burial place Chaitanya began to sing 
and proclaim the name of Hari. The Rija, on hearing of the 
presence of a remarkable Sannyasi in his city, came to see him ; 
found him engaged in this Kirttan^ and, being charmed with his 
bearing, invited him to his palace. Chaitanya declined the offer 
with thanks ; but the Rdja was importunate. At last it was 
resolved that Govinda should go; but Govinda's evil propensity 
was so completely changed that he begged for a handful of 
rice and nothing more. 

From Baroda, proceeding westward, the travellers came to the 
magnificent city of Ahmedabad. Chaitanya did not enter the 
city, but fixed his abode near a garden called Nandinf, outside 
the city. The people of Ahmedabad paid him great honour, 
and he was assiduous in preaching his doctrines to them. After 
some days he resumed his journey, and took a westeily direction. 
At a short distance they found a fine stream, named the 
Subhiamati, and among the pilgrjms there, to their great delight, 
two Bengalis, Rdmdnanda and Govindacharan. This Rdma- 
nanda was the well-known Ramananda Basil, the grandson of 
Gunar^jri Khan, one of the oldest Bengali poets, belonging to tlie 
village known as Kulingrain in the district of Burdwan. He 
belonged to the Vaishnava sect, and was therefore delighted to 
make Chaitanya's acquaintance, especially under such strange 
ciicumstances, and, after a short conversation, they agreed to 
proceed together to Dwarka. 

Journeying towards the west, they came to a large village 
known as Ghogha, where lived one Baramukhi, a woman of ill- 
fame, who had acquired immense wealth in her profession. She 
had a large house splendidly furnished, with a numerous estab- 
lishment, and a large garden known as Viyir Kanan, or the 
Grove of Love. Chaitanya took up his abode by the side of 
this garden, under an ancient nim-lree. 

Here, in the afternoon, when they had partaken of a meal 
obtained by Govinda by begging, Chaitanya began a KirUan^ 
and a great multitude of the people of the place assembled to 
see and hear him. Among them was a notorious ill-liver, who 
taunted him with having come to get money from the people 
by fraud, but was won over by his conciliatory manner and his 
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exhortations. Baramukhi, too, the courtesan to whom the 
garden belonged, and who watched the proceedings of Chai- 
tanya from the windows of her house, was smitten with remorse 
for her past life, and went down and begged Chaitanya to save 
her. Making over all her wealth to a favourite maid-servant, 
she cut off her hair as a pledge of her sincerity and insisted on 
renouncing the world and becoming a nun, and Chaitanya, after 
hesitating for some time, consented to preach to her and admit 
her into the order. 

From Ghogha, Chaitanya went to Somnath by a road 
which lay vid Jafferabad, a place ^Inhabited by poor but very 
hospitable people. It took them three days to reach this 
place, where they stayed one night at the garden of a florist. 
Thence, in six days, they reached Somnath, which was now 
a mass of shapeless ruins and mounds of debris. Chaitanya 
was greatly touched at the state of what had once been one of 
the most magnificent shrines of India and he cursed the people 
who, for money, had allowed the foremost sanctuary in the 
country to fall into this miserable condition. There were still 
some priests of Somnath there who lived in wretched huts, and 
who showed the pilgrims all the important ruins. While 
they were thus engaged, a gieat storm arose in the neighbour- 
hood. The dust filled the air and a great wind sprang up, and 
in the midst of the dust, Govinda relates, there appeared a 
venerable-looking old man with gray hair covering his back. 
He appeared to descend from above in front of Chaitanya, and, 
after embracing and conversing with him, vanished, whereupon 
the dust-storm ceased. This, it was believed, was Somanatha 
himself, who had come to welcome an incarnation of Vislinu. 
Chaitanya perambulated the holy field three times and held a 
long and enthusiastic Kirttan in honour of Somanatha. When 
he was about to leave the place, a few of the priests wanted 
money from the mendicants, but Chaitanya had nothing to give 
them. Thereupon the second Govinda gave two of the Pdndds 
a rupee each. 

From Somandth the pilgrims journeyed to Junagaih, a 
brge and populous town, where they rested for two days and 
then went to see the image of Ran-chhor-ji, Mirdji, the priest, 
paid every attention to the guests and showed them the way to 
Mount Girnar, where there is a foot-print known as Gurudatta 
Charan. On their way to Girnar they came upon a company of 
mendicants in a most pitiful plight, owing to the severe illness 
of their leader, Bhargadeva. Chaitanya bade his followers tend 
the patient carefully and administer to him a quantity of nim 
juice, which completely cured him. The Charanaat Girnar was 
at the top of the hill, the ascent of which occupied them the 
whole day, from morning till dusk, The foot-prints were 
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believed to have been left there by Krishna with a view to satfs-** 
Tying his votaries when he left the earth for Baikuntiia, at the 
end of the third age, named Dwipara. The feelings of Chai^ 
tanya at the sight of this relic of Krishna were indescribable^ 
and it was with difficulty that he could be induced to descends 
The next day they passed the night on the banks of the Bhadri^ 
after crossing which they entered a large forest known as 
Dhanvidhara Jhitri, and terribly infested with wild beasts, where 
they had nothing but wild frui^ to appease their hunger. After 
seven days of terrible suffering, they arrived at Amaripurt 
Gopitala, also known as Prabhdsa-tirtha, where the Jddavas, the 
kith and kin of Krishna, fell fighting with each other just before 
his disappearance from the parth. 

The sight of the place filled Chaitanya with deep emotion. 
For three days he preached with the wildest enthusiasm and 
produced a great impression on the people of Amaripuri. 
There was the pit in which Krishna was said to have poured 
his libations of ghee at Prabhds, at its southern extremity. 
There are so many associations connected with this pit at 
Prabhdsa to the Hindu mind that Chaitanya was overpowered 
with the feelings which agitated him. After seeing the sacri* 
ficial pit and all the holy spots connected with the sacrifice, 
they left for Dwarkd which they reached on the first day of 
Asvina, or September-October. They travelled by the sea- 
shore for three days, and on the fourth had to cross a rope 
bridge in order to enter Dwarkd, the capital of Krishna and the 
chief seat of Vishnu-worship in India. On crossing, the hill 
of Raivataka rose before them, a noble and magnificent sight, 
associated with innumerable incidents of Krishna's life and 
the history of his race. Frr fifteen days Chaitanya remained 
at Dwarkd, preaching to^he people, who listened with atten- 
tion. When he sang ^ne Kirttan^ they joined him, and they 
fed him with whatever they could get. Even the priests, so 
notorious for the-lr selfishness, gave him a grand enter- 
tainment at temple, and fed all the destitute people 
in his hono2«r- Chaitanya, with his own hand, distributed' 
the food consecrated to Vishnu to the decrepid and the 
lame, the blind and the deaf and dumb. From Dwarkd they 
proceeded to Vidyanagara, for Chaitanya was unwilling to go' 
to Puri without Rdmdnanda Raja, the governor of the place. 

They crossed over the channel to Guzerat and reached 
Baroda on the last day of Asvina. Thence, travelling south- 
ward, they reached the Narmada in sixteen days ; he then 
proceeded eastwards. Travelling along the bank of the Nar- 
mada, the pilgrims came to Dohad, and thence to Kukshi, 
a place inhabited chiefly by Vaishnavas. There was an indi- 
gent Brahmana in the place who maintained an image of 
VOL. evL] 25 
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Lakstni-Janirdan ; and Chaitanya became his guest. Having 
nothing in the house, the Brahman vented his grief and asked 
Chaitanya why he had chosen to be the guest of such a poor man. 
Chaitanya told him that Vishnu would supply him the where- 
withal to entertain his guest ; and presently a Vaishya entered 
the house with a large supply of provisions and offered it to the 
deity of the house, saying that he had been told to do so in a 
dream. Then, seeing Chaitanya, the man said : “ This is the 
person I saw in my dream. He is no other than the deity you 
worship.” From that day the Vaishya became a Vaishnava 
mendicant, living in a Tulsi grove and speaking to no one. 

Leaving Kuk^hi, they travelled two days through a thick 
forest and reached Amjhori, thoroughly exhausted for want 
of food and drink. Goviiida begged a quantity of flour, and 
Chaitanya prepared some chapaties, which they were about 
to eat when two boys came who had tasted no food for days 
together. Thereupon, we are told, Chaitanya gave his share 
to them and remained without food for a third day, eating 
only some fruit at night. Next day they went to see a 
remarkable pool, named after Lakshmana, who is said to 
have formed it by shooting an arrow at a spot surrounded by 
hills in order to quench the thirst of Sita at a place destitute of 
water. Bathing in the cool waters of the pool, they ascended 
the Vindiyas and gradually reached Manduri, where, in a cave, 
lived a remarkable Sannydsi. After Chaitanya had visited him, 
they descended and came to the city of Mandala, with the Nur- 
mada on the right and the Vindiya on the left. Thence, in 
three days, they reached Denghar, where Chaitanya cured a 
rich merchant, a pious Vaishnava, who had been smitten with 
leprosy. Sixty miles from this place was the city of Sivdni, 
with Mount Mahala on the east, after visiting which Chaitanya 
proceeded to Chandipore, where there was a temple dedicated 
to its guardian deity, Chandi. After resting at Rdyapore the 
travellers at last reached Vidydnagara, where Rdmdnanda came 
to see Chaitanya and they embraced each other. But there 
was a temporary disappointment. Rdmdnanflsr wanted to be 
left behind for some time longer and Chaitanya had to go on 

to Puri without him. , . o , 

Leaving Vidydnagara, the pilgrims reached Sambatpore in 
the morning, and staid there for the night. Ten miles from 
Sambalpore is Bhramara, a place which was inhabited chiefly by 
men of the Vaishnava sect, with Vishurudra as their leader. 
After holding a long and interesting conversation with him, 
Chaitanya left the place for Pratdpnagore, and thence went to 
Ddspdl. On reaching Rasalkunda, the pilgrims paid their 
respect to the Tortoise incarnation of Vishnu. Finding the 
people of the place indjffercnt to spiritual matters, Chaitanya 
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remained there for three days and induced many of them to 
reform their lives. Among these was the son of a Hindus- 
thani Brahmana whose father, on hearing that his son had 
been spoiled by a mendicant^ came with a club to strike Chai- 
tanya. “ You are a rogue/' he said, you have made my son 
a Vaishnava, and you want to take him away from me.*’ En 
reply Chaitanya said : If you wish to strike me, take the name 
of Hari ; strike me as many times as you like, but each time 
take the name of Hari. Here I offer my back to your club**' 
The Brahman was overpowered by reverence for Chaitanya 
and became a sincere supporter of Vaishnavism* 

Leaving Rasalkunda, Chaitanya reached the river Rishikulya, 
on both banks of which a large number of Rishis had taken 
up their abode. The news of his arVival there was soon con- 
veyed to Puri ; and, when he reached Aldlnith, his followers 
flocked to see him. They formed an immense procession to 
convey him to Puri ; and, in the midst of loud Kirttan^ he 
reached that place on the third day of Migha. 

His passion for Kirttan grew more and more intense and 
he fell into an ecstasy more frequently than ever. On one 
occasion, he ran to embrace Mahdvishnu, or the image of Jagan- 
ndth ; but his feet struck against the door frame, and he fell 
flat on the floor. From that day his friends would not allow 
him to enter the sanctuary, and he used to pay his homage 
standing outside and resting his hand ou the monolith pillar 
with an image of Garuda on the top. 

He never accepted the Rdjd^s invitation to the palace, but 
his Majesty used often to come to pay his respects to Chaitanya 
at the house of Kasf Misra. The Rdjd was Pratapa Rudra of 
the Ganga Vansa, who was greatly feared and respected by 
the Musalman kings in the neighbourhood. 

Govinda was not allowed to remain long with his master ; 
but was sent with a letter to Advaita, at Sdntipore.. Chaitanya 
asked him to fetch the old man from Sdntipore, and doubtless 
he accomplished his errand and returned : but bis diary comes 
to a close here, and «^e take leave of our readers for the present. 



Art. X.— life OF TENNYSON. 

I T is now rather more than five years since Alfred Tenny> 
son, the greatest poet of the present century, and one of 
the greatest English poets of all time, passed away from 
amongst us. During the interval that has elapsed since his 
death, his son, the present Lord Tennyson, has been engaged in 
writing the life of.his father, and the result of his labours, which 
appeared in the life of Tennyson, * published towards the close 
of last year, must rank as the most notable book of the year, not 
only from the interest of the subject, but from the able manner 
in which it is written. ,The mass of work which such a biogra- 
phy requires is shown by the fact which the biographer tells 
us, that more than forty thousand letters had to be examined 
and selected from for the purpose. 

To all lovers of Tennyson he will ever live in his poems ; 
and in his poems we find the impress of his own personal life 
more clearly marked than is, perhaps, the case in the works of 
any other poet. Tennyson disliked the idea of any long for- 
mal biography ; for 

" None can truly write his single day 
And none can write it for him upon earth." 

He wrote ^ his own literary history in " Merlin and the 
Gleam *’ — giving the high ideal that he followed throughout 
his work, alike through the sunshine of early success, and the 
short period of adverse criticism which followed it, to be 
succeeded by his final and prolonged triumph. His son writes : 

“ He thought that ‘ Merlin and the Gleam ’ would probably 
be enough biography for those friends who urged him to 
write about himself. However, this has not been their verdict, 

. and I have tried to do what he said I might do, and have en- 
deavoured to give briefly something of what people naturally 
wish -to know, something about his birth, homes, school, col- 
lege, friendships, travels, and the leading events of his life, 
enough to present the sort of insight into Ms history and pur- 
suits which one wants, if one desires to make a companion of 
a man. The picture of his early days has been sketched from 
what he and my mother have told me. My difficulty In arrang- 
ing the later chapters has been how to choose, and how to 
throw aside from the mass of material." 

Tennyson was born on the 6th of August, 1809, and was the 
fourth of twelve brothers and sisters. He came of an old 
family ; but his father, who was the eldest son, had been 
disinherited in favour of his younger brother, by a caprice of 

* Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Memoir, by his Son, 3 Vols. Macmillan 
and Co. 
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his father's. He therefore entered the church and was given 
the living of Somersby in Lincolnshire, as well as certain 
other preferments ; for those were the days of pluralities. 

He was a man of considerable ability, but with no real call* 
ing for the ministry, and the sense of his father’s injustice in 
having disinherited him preyed upon his nerves and caused 
him to be, at times, very despondent. He was in many res- 
pects a stern parent, but took great trouble in teaching his 
sons, and, no doubt, the children profited by the dominating 
force of their father’s intellect His mother was an extremely 
gentlewoman. Tennyson has left us a description of her in 
the poem of “ Isabel.” She had been a renowned beauty, and 
is said to have had twenty-five offers of marriage. From her 
Tennyson inherited his love of animals, which, in his boyish 
days, used to show itself in his springing the traps of all the 
neighbouring game-keepers. Tennyson came of a family of 
poets, and may be almost said to have lisped in numbers.’’ 
At the age of twelve he wrote an epic of six thousand lines in 
the style of Walter Scott, and at fourteen, he wrote a drama in 
blank verse. These early productions have been destroyed ; 
but, speaking of them in later life, Tennyson said : It seems 

to me that 1 wrote them all in perfect metre.” 

It is difficult to say to what extent a man of genius is influen- 
ced by his surroundings; but that they do influence him and leave 
their impress on the formation of his character, there is no doubt 
Thus to the old wych-elms, larches and sycamores round the 
lawn at Somersby must, doubtless, be traced the love Ten- 
nyson always had for trees, and the frequent reference to them 
in his poems, while his early summers spent at Mablethorpe, a 
village on the Lincolnshire coast, gave birth to his love for the 
sea, and especially for the North Sea in wild weather, with 

The hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts.” He has 
left us a description of the Somersby garden and brook in his 

Ode to Memory,” also of the Somersby stream in “ Flow 
down, Rivulet, to the sea.” The poem of The Brook ” does 
not, as many have supposed, describe this stream, but a 
purely imaginary rivulet. In the same manner Tennyson tells 
us that The Moated Grange ” is an imaginary farm, and not, 
as some have supposed, Baumber’s farm at Somersby ; nor is 
Baumber the original of the Northern Farmer, 

At the age of seven Tennyson was sent to school at Louth, 
where he lived with his grandmother. The Head Master, the 
Rev. J. Waite, was “ a tempestuous, flogging master of the old 
stamp,” and Tennyson appears to have had a hard time there. 
Speaking of it in later years, Tennyson said : “ How I did hate 
that school ! The only good I ever got from it was the me- 
mory of the words * sonus desilientis aquae,' and of an old 
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wall covered with wild weeds opposite the school windows.^ In 
1820, when he was about eleven years old, he left Louth and came 
home to work under his father. In 1827^ when he was between 
fifteen and seventeen, and his brother Charles between sixteen 
and eighteen, they wrote ** Poems by two Brothers,*^ which was 
published by Jackson of Louth, and for which they received 
£20, though more than half of the amount had to be taken in 
books out of Jackson’s shop. 

In February, 1828, he and his brother Charles matriculated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where his elder brother Frederick 
was already a distinguished scholar. He was at once recog- 
nised by his contemporaries at College as a striking character 
and agenius, and one of his friends gives this description of his 
appearance at that time: Six feet high, broad-chested, strong- 
limbed, his face Shakesperian, with deep eyelids, his forehead 
ample, crowned with dark wavy hair, his head finely poised, 
his hand the admiration of sculptors, long fingers with square 
tips, soft as a child’s but of great size and strength. What 
struck one most about him was the* union of strength with 
refinement,” 

His friends at College were all intellectual men. They had 
among them a society called the Apostles,” of which he was 
an early member, where politics, philosophy, and the various 
social questions of the day, were debated. In 1829 Tennyson 
won the Chancellor’s medal for his poem in blank verse on 

Timbuctoo.” It excited a good deal of notice at the time 
and was published by Metcalfe in a Collection of Cambiidge 
prize poems, to which Tennyson was much opposed, holding 
that Prize Poems are not, properly speaking, ' poems ’ at 
all, and ought to be forgotten as soon as recited.” 

For exercise, Tennyson rowed, or fenced, or took long walks. 
His first volume, “Poems, chiefly Lyrical,^’ was published 
in 1830, and met with favourable reviews in the “Westmins- 
ter.” the “Tatlcr” and “The Englishman's Magazine.” 
“ Mariana ” and the “Arabian Nights’’ marked the volume 
as something out of the ordinary production of verse. 

During the summei: of 1830 Tennyson, together with 
Arthur Hallam, went to the Pyrenees with money to assist 
the insurgent allies of Torrijos, who had raised a revolt against 
the Inquisition and the tyranny of Ferdinand, King of Spain. 
They held a secret meeting with the heads of the conspiracy 
on the Spanish border. The insurrection proved unsuccessful! and 
Torrijos and the other leaders were ultimately taken prisoners 
and executed. Though, however, the expedition proved a hiilure, 
as regards its immediate object, we are much indebted to it in 
other ways. Tennyson was deeply impressed by the grandeur 
pf the lonely Pyrenean mountain peaks, and his love for 
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moiintafki dcetiery^ which so often appears in his poetry, has its 
origin from this period. ^^CEnone'* was partly written in the 
vallifey of Cauteretz, and he also describes this scenery in All 
Along the Valley/' written thirty years after. 

In February, 1831, Tennyson left Cambridge, his father being 
somewhat ailing and wishing him to return ; so as to help his 
mother. In the following month his father died. 

The Tennysons had not, however, to leave Somersby. By an 
arrangement with the new Incumbent, they continued to live 
on at the Rectory, where they remained till 1837. In 1832 
Tennyson published his second book of poems. Among the 
poems in this volume were ^^The Lady of Shallot’* (so called 
from an Italian Novelette ** Donna di Scalotta"), “Mariana 
in the South," “ The Miller’s Daughter," “ The Dream of Fair 
Women," “ The May Queen,*' and “ To James Spedding," 
He had originally intended to publish the “ Lovers* Tale** in 
this volume, but did not do so, considering that, although it 
might tend to make him popular,, it was too full of faults. 

The idea of “Mariana in the South’* came to Tennyson 
while travelling between Narbonne and Perpignan, and its 
correctness as a representation of Southern France has been 
found out and appreciated by foreign critics. From the “ Palace 
of Art " Tennyson omitted several stanzas because he thought 
that the poem was too full. A favourite adage of his was “ The 
artist is known by his self-limitation.** Tennyson said that 
“ The Palace of Art ** is the embodiment of my own belief that 
the God-like life is with man and for man ; that 

“ Beauty, Good and Knowledge are three sisters 
That never can be sundered without tears.’* 

About this time a current of depreciation of Tennyson’s woik 
set in, in certain literary quarters. But “ he kept up his courage, 
profited by friendly and unfriendly criticism, and in silence, 
obscurity and solitude perfected his art/* 

The one fault of Tennyson's poetry up to this time was “ the 
tendency arising from the fulness of a mind wltteh had not yet 
learned to master its resources freely, to overcrowd his compo- 
sition with imagery,'^ but in this respect a great change took 
place during the next decade. In September, 1833, Tennyson s 
greatest friend, Arthur Hallam, died suddenly at Vienna. The 
body was afterwards brought over to England and buried in 
Clevedon Church, in Somersetshire. Tennyson was deeply 
affected at his death ; for Hallam was his moat intimate friettd, 
while his sister Emily, to whom Hallam was engaged, was so 
affected by the shock, that she was ill for many months and 
very slowly recovered. Tennyson's scrap book contains, about 
this time, some fragmentary lines, which proved to beihe g^rny 
of In Memoriam/’ “ The Two Voices '* was begun, also, white 
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Tennyson was suflerhig from the effects of this sorrow, which, 
for a while, “blotted out all joy from his life and made him long 
for death/' After an interval, however, Tennyson continued tQ 
work on quietly. He was a severe critic of his own work, and, in 
his own words, “ hundreds of lines were blown up the chimney 
with his pipe smoke, or were written down and thrown into the 
fire as not being perfect enough/* Even “ The Brook,” in later 
years, was rescued from the waste paper heap I 

In 1836 his brother Charles married Louisa Sell wood, the 
sister of Tennyson *s future wife, who, being one of the brides- 
maids, was taken into the church by Tennyson. He had occa- 
sionally met her before and admired her, but on this occasion 
she seemed to him even more beautiful. 

“ O happy bridesmaid, make a happy bride I '* 

And all at once a pleasant truth I team'd, 

For, while the tender service made thee weep, 

1 loved thee for the tear thou cotildst not hide. 

And prest thy hand, and knew the press return’d. 

In 1837 the Tennysons had to leave Somersby. They moved 
to High Beech in Epping Forest, where they lived till 1840, after 
which they moved to Tunbridge Wells. Tennyson liked the 
nearness to London, as it enabled him to see his old college 
friends. 

It was here that he worked at his 1842 volume of poems. 
In 1837 he visited the Lake country, and in 1838 Torquay, 
where he wrote his *^Aiidley Court/* Speaking of this time, 
Tennyson said : “ I felt certain of one point then ; if I meant to 
make any mark at all, it must be by shoi tnes*?, for the men be- 
fore me had been so diffuse, and most of the big things except 
'• King Arthur ** had been done. 

Tennyson’s mother did not like Tunbridge Wells ; so they 
moved to Hloxley, not far from Maidstone, so as to be near the 
Lushington’s, at Paik House, Edmund Lushington having mar- 
ried Tennyson's sister, Cecilia. It is the park round their house 
that is described in the prologue to “ The Princess/* At Park 
House Tennyson met many friends, old and new, and continued 
to visit his friends in town. He was a member of the Sterling 
Club Literary Society, named after his friend Sterling, where he 
met many of his old fellow “ Apostles.” The portrait of him 
drawn by Carlyle for Emerson iti America describes him at this 
period as “One of the finest looking men in the world. A great 
shock of rough, dusky dark hair ; bright, laughing hazel eyes ; 
massive aquiline face, most massive yet most delicate ; of sallow 
brown complexion, almost Indian looking, clothes cynically 
loose, free and easy, smokes Infinite tobacco. His voice is 
musical, metallic, fit for loud laughter and piercing wail, and 
all; that may lie between ; speech and speculation free and 
plenteous ; I do not meet in these late decades such company 
over a pipe t we shall see what he will grow to/* 
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When the 1842 volumes were published, the literary world In. 
London accepted them at once, and they were equally wel- 
comed on the other side of the Atlantic. Tennyson's compre- 
hension of human life had grown since his 1832 volume, and 
the new poems dealt with an extraordinarily wide range of sub- 
jects, appealing to all. 

Among these new poems were : ** The Gardener's Daughter,” 
Dora,*’ “ Audley Court,** Walking to the Mail,** The Talk- 
ing Oak,'* *• Locksley Hall,'* “ Godiva,” “ Edward Gray,*^ '‘Lady 
Clare,*' “The Lord of Burleigh,'* “ Will Waterproof,'* and the 
conclusion of “ The May Queen," besides more general poems 
“ Morte d'Arthur,** “ St. Simeon Stylites,** “ Love and Duty,” 

' Ulysses,*' “ The Two Voices,*' “ Sir Galahad,” '‘Sir Lancelot 
and Queen Guinevere'* and others. 

*' Locksley Hall '* is an imaginary place, though on the coast 
of Lincolnshire, and the hero is also a purely imaginary char- 
acter. “ Audley Court " was partly suggested by Abbey Park 
at Torquay, which, in the old days, was the loveliest sea village 
in England. Several of Tennyson’s friends have written their 
leminiscences of him about this time, but space forbids us to 
enter upon them here. 

In 1844 Tennyson lost some money invested in a wood-carv- 
ing business of a Dr. Allen, and this left him for a time in a 
position of real hardship, and he had to further defer his mar- 
riage. For a time he was so affected by hypochondria that his 
friends despaired of his life. 

In 1845, however, he was put on the civil pension list by Peel 
and granted a pension of £200 a year. This pension was not 
in any way solicited by Tennyson, and he was for a time doubt- 
ful whether he should accept it, fearing that it might fetter his 
freedom of expression, but did so on receiving an assurance 
that such would not be the case. Lytton attacked Tennyson 
for accepting this pension, on the unfounded assumption that 
he was already well off ; and, in reply to his verses, Tennyson 
wrote the only thing that he ever wrote against anyone, and 
even that was published not by himself, but by a friend. 

In 1847 “The Princess," written mostly in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, was published, and “ The Golden Year *' was also added 
to the Poems. 

We have not space to refer to “ The Princess” in detail, but 
the various characters in the poem give all possible views of 
women's higher education. Tennyson considered that this 
poem contained some of the best blank verse he ever wrote. 
He considered the lines : 

" Come down, O Maid, from yonder mountain heights," 
written chiefly at Lauterbrunnen and Grindelwald, and des- 
criptive of the waste Alpine heights and the rich valleys below, 
as amongst his most successful work. 
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Of the songs^ “ Tears, idle Tears " was written at Tintern 
Abbey, and ** Blow, Bugle, Blow ” amidst the echoes of 
Killarney. 

In 1846, the Tennysons moved to Cheltenham, but, though 
he made a few friends there, Tennyson never joined in the 
society of the place. Here, in a little room at the top of the 
house, he continued steadily at his work. Tennyson frequent- 
ly went up to town to see his friends, and about this time made 
the acquaintance of Thackeray, whom he came to know very 
well. 

In 1848, Tennyson made a tour through Cornwall, when he 
thought of again taking up the subject of Aithur. In 1849, on 
the invitation of Aubrey de Vere, Tennyson paid his second 
visit to Ireland, and worked on a new edition of “ The Princess/* 

In 1850, appeared In Memoriam.** It is dreadful to think 
how ne^r the manuscript of this poem came to being lost 
before its publication. Happening to want it, to read some of 
the “ Elegies ** to a friend, and being unable to find it, he had 

some obscure remembrance ** of having lent it to Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, and wrote to him for it, or, in case it had 
not been lent to him, asking him to go to Tennyson’s old 
chambers in town and to institute a vigorous enquiry for it. 
Not having it himself, Mr. Patmore went to a lodging where 
Tennyson had been staying for a time in town some two or 
three weeks before. 

The landlady insisted that no such book had been left there ; 
but Mr. Patmore insisted on looking for it himself and found 
it left in a closet where Tennyson used to keep some of his 
provisions. 

At first the reviews were not altogether sympathetic ; but 
men like Maurice and Robeitson thought that the author had 
made a definite step towards the unification of the highest 
religion and philosophy with the progressive science of the 
day.’^ Mr. Gladstone also reviewed the poem very ably and 
appreciatively. “ It must be remembered,” writes Tennyson, 
^‘that this is a poem, not an actual biography. It is founded 
on our friendsnip, on the engagement of Arthur Hallam to my 
sister, on his sudden death at Vienna, just before the time fixed 
for their marriage, and on his burial at Clevedon Church. The 
poem concludes with the marriage of my youngest sister, 
Cecilia. It was meant to be a kind of Divina Commedia end- 
ing with happiness. The sections were written at many differ- 
ent places, and as the phases of our intercourse came to my 
memory and suggested them. I did not write them with any 
view to weaving them into a whole, or for publication, until 
I found that I had written so many. The different moods of 
sorrow, as in a drama, are dramatically given, and my con- 
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victlonthat fear» doubts, add suffering will find answer and relief 
only through Faith in a God of Love. M ' is not always the 
author speaking of himself, but the voice of the human race 
speaking through him/’ 

In his poem, “ By an Evolutionist/’ written in 1888, when 
he was dangerously ill, Tennyson has still further defined his 
views on the subject of science and faith. The publication of 
“ In Memoriam brought Tennyson a small royalty, and he 
decided that he was now in a position to marry, and, after ten 
years of waiting, he was married at Shiplake on Thames, on the 
13th June, 1850. His wife was a charming woman and pos- 
sessed an uncommon intellect. She became his adviser in 
literary matters, and he discussed with her whatever he was 
working at. She transcribed his poems, and to her and to no 
one else, he referred for a final criticism before publishing. 

In November, 1850, Tennyson was appointed Poet Laureate, 
owing chiefly to Prince Albert’s admiration for In Memoriam.” 

In 1852, the Duke of Wellington died, and Tennyson’s Ode 
was published on the morning of the funeral. It was abused 
in all directions by the Press ; but those better able to judge at 
once discovered its real worth. 

In November, 1853, Tennyson moved to Farringford, which 
continued to be his home for forty years, and where some of 
his best known works were written. 

In 1855, appeared Maud and other Poems.” This volume 
contained, amongst other poems, The Brook,” The Daisy,” 
“ The Ode on the death of the Duke of Wellington,” and The 
Charge of the Light Brigade/’ which two latter had been 
already published. 

In Maud, a monodramatic lyric, Tennyson had essayed a 
new form of poetry. Tennyson has himself noted that “ The 
peculiarity of this poem is that different phases of passion in 
one person take the place of different characters.” The poem 
was much misunderstood at the time. The critics confused the 
hero with the author and attributed to Tennyson the senti- 
ments which he put into the mouth of the despondent, mor- 
bid lover. 

In 1859, appeared the first edition of ‘Mdylls of the King,” 
which contained the first four of the Idylls. Tennyson had 
long had the main scheme of the Idylls ” before him. The 
incident of the Morte d’Arthur had been published in the 1842 
volume of poems. In 1856, while staying with Lord Ashburton, 
be took up the work again with Merlin and Vivien/' and in 
the “ Forest of Broceliande ” we find many reminiscences of 
the New Forest, which was close at hand. He then commenced 

Enid and Geraint.” 

They were at once appreciated both in England and hi 
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America. Writing to a friend at the time, Longfellow says 

The Idylls of the King ** are a brilliant success ; rich tapestries, 
wrought as only Tennyson could have done them, and worthy 
to hang by the Faene Queen. I believe there is no discordant 
voice on this side of the water.** 

So great was the success of these first four Idylls that Tenny- 
son’s friends urged him to continue the epic, and both 
Macaulay and the Duke of Argyll urged him to take as his next 
subject the Holy GraiK This latter, however, he was unwilling 
then to do, fearing that any treatment of the subject might 
appear profane. 

A New Edition of the Idylls appeared in 1862, with the 

Dedication ** to the Prince Consort added. It was at this time 
that Tennyson paid his first visit to the (^ueen, and a warm 
friendship existed ever afterwards between Her Majesty and 
the Poet. “ Next to the Bible/' said the Queen, ‘ In Memo- 
riam * is my comfort. 

Tennyson finished Enoch Arden *' in 1862, though it was 
not published till 1864. This volume also contained Aylmers 
Field,” The Grandmother,** “Sea Dreams,'* “The Northern 
Farmer,*’ “Tithonus,** “The Sailor Boy/' “The Flower/^ Wel- 
come to Alexandra *’ and the “ Dedication.” In the same year 
Garibaldi paid Tennyson a visit at Farringford. Tennyson 
had a great admiration for Garibaldi and wrote of him to the 
Duke of Argyll : “ I expected to see a hero, and I was not 
disappointed.'* 

In 1868, Tennyson purchased a piece of land near Hasle- 
mere, where he built himself another house, because his wife 
had always loved the sandy soil and heather-scented air of the 
downs, and also that they might “ escape when the cockneys 
are running over my lawns at Freshwater.” 

In 1869, Tennyson published “The Holy Grail.” The 
volume also contained “Lucretius,’* “ The Coming of Arthur,*’ 
‘ Peleas and Etarre/’ “The Passing of Arthur/' “Northern 
Farmer (new style),” “ The Golden Supper,** “ Wages,” “ The 
Higher Pantheism ” and “ Flower in the Crannied Wall.” This 
book was received with the greatest enthusiasm in America, 
and every post brought him innumerable letters from that 
country. 

Certain critics objected to the moral significance of the “Idylls” 
and raised the cry of “Art for Art's Sake.” In 1872 Tennyson 
published” Gareth and Lynette ” and also the Library Edition of 
his poems, in which also appeared “ The Bridesmaid,” “ The 
Third of February 1852,*' “ Literary Squabbles,*’ “ On a Spiteful 
Letter/* and the “ Epilogue ” to the Idylls. He was asked to 
publish his vigorous reply to the attack made on him by Lytton 
Bulwer in 1847, but Tennyson*s generous nature would not 
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agree to this, and he refused, saying : Let tho^e wretched 
literary squabbles be forgotten/’ 

Tennyson thought that he had now completed the cycle of 
the Idylls, but afterwards thought that some introduction was 
required to Merlin and Vivien,” and consequently wrote 
“ Balin and Balan *' to supply this. Though the Idylls ” are 
chiefly based on Malory’s Morte d Arthur and on the poet’s 
own imagination, he has made the old legends his own, 
restored the idealism, and infused into them an ethical signi- 
ficance, setting his characters in a rich and varied landscape ; 
as, indeed, otherwise these archaic stories would not have 
appealed to the modern world at large/^ There is an allegory 
running through the poem, yet there is no single fact or inci- 
dent in the story that cannot be explained without any 
reference to allegory. As regards tlie many meanings of the 
poem, Tennyson said : ** Poetry is like shot-silk with many 
glancing colours. Every reader must find his own interpre- 
tation according to his ability and according to his sympathy 
with the poet.” 

Dean Alford finds in this epic the conflict continually main* 
tained between the spirit and the flesh,” which is, no doubt, one 
of the meanings which it will bear. 

In 1873 Tennyson was offered a baronetcy, but declined it, 
preferring to retain his own simple name, though he was willing 
to accept the honour of such a title bestowed on his son, if the 
substitution were possible. 

In 1875 I'® published Queen Mary,” the first of his histori- 
cal trilogy ” of plays, which, he notes, “ pourtrays the making of 
England.” ^'Harold” represents the struggle between the 
Danes, Saxons and Normans for supremacy — the awakening of 
the English people and clergy. 

In ” Becket” we have the struggle between the Crown and 
Church for predominance, a struggle that continued throughout 
the Middle Ages, and in Mary ” the final downfall of Catholic- 
ism, and the dawning of a new age which led to individual 
liberty. 

Harold” was published 101876. Becket,” although the 
first proofs were printed in 1879, was not published till 1884. 

Irving considered that, as adapted by himself to the stage, 

Becket ” was one of the three most successful plays produced 
by him at the Lyceum, and wrote to Tennyson : ‘^'Becket’ is a 
finer play than ‘King John.’ ” 

In 1877 Tennyson wrote “Montenegro,” which he considered 
the best of his sonnets. 

In 1879 “ The Falcon ” was produced by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
at the St. James' Theatre and was well received. 

In i88o Tennyson wrote his “Frater Ave atque Vale’* at 
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Strmio, and published his Ballads and Poems.*’ In this vo- 
lume appeared “ The First Quarrel/* which was founded on an 
Isle of Wight story, and ** Rizpah/’ which was suggested by an 
incident in a penny Uagazine called Old Brighton/’ “ The 
Northern Cobbler *’ was founded on fact, the story having been 
told to Tennyson many years before. ‘^The Sisters " was also 
founded on a story known to him, and '‘The Children's Hos- 
pital " was a true story told him by Mary Gladstone. 

The lines “ To Dante ” were originally written in 1865, as 
Tennyson could not himself go to the Dante centenary, and so 
were recited there for him by Milnes. Tennyson had entirely 
forgotten having written them, and they were only brought to 
mind as the result of a casual conversation with Canon Wairbur- 
ton, who wrote them out for him as far as he remembered, and 
the original version afterwards came back to Tennyson's me- 
mory. He completed “ The Cup " in 1880, and it was played 
at the Lyceum to crowded houses. 

In 1882 he recast Hands all round/' which he had written in 
1852, into a patriotic song. The “Good Templars” were offend- 
ed at the allusion to Drink a health but, as Tennyson point- 
ed out to them, the common cup has always been a symbol of 
unity, and in that sense it was used. This year The Promise 
of May ” was produced, but was not successful, and only ran for 
three weeks. The reason was that the public misunderstood 
the play and thought it was intended for an attack on socialism, 
which, needless to say, it is not. The impression might have 
been removed and the play made a great success, if it had 
been slightly altered to adapt it to the stage. 

In the autumn of 1883 Tennyson was offered the peerage,^ 
which he at first felt inclined to refuse, as he regretted to give 
up his simple name, though ultimately he accepted it at the 
advice of Mr. Gladstone, and also because be considered that it 
was an honour done to literature in his name. 

" Vastness,” one of the most remarkable of his later poems, 
was published in 1885, and “ Ttresias and other Poems^' appear- 
ed at the end of the year. Fitzgerald, to whom the volume was 
dedicated, died shortly before its publication, and so never saw 
the poem dedicating the volume to him. 

Of the other poems which appeared in this volume, “ The 
Ancient Sage ” was, as Tennyson has told us, of a personal 
character, the passages about ” Faith '' and “ The Passion of 
the Past ” being his own personal feelings on those points. 

” To Virgil ” was written, at the request of the Mauntuans, for 
the nineteenth centenary of Virgil's death. 

“ To-morrow ” was founded on an Irish story told him by 
Aubrey de Vere, and “ The Epilogue ” of '* The Charge of the 
Heavy Brigade ” on a conversation with Miss Laura Tenant. 
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Tennyson was offended at (he way in which those who did not 
know him accused him of loving war, so he wrote the lines. 

“ And who loves War for War’s own sake 
Is fool, or crazed, or worse.” 

In 1886 Tennyson lost his SOD, Lionel, who had come on a 
visit to India, at the invitation of Lord Dufferin. He had lately 
obtained an appointment in the India Office, and wished to visit 
tlie country and make himself personally acquainted with it. He 
caught jungle fever while shooting in Assam, fell ill on his re- 
turn to Calcutta, and died on the voyage home. His death was 
a heavy blow to Tennyson, who was then in his seventy-seventh 
year, but his friends were struck ” by his patience under sorrow, 
and by his unselfish thoughtfulness for others.” 

In December, “ The Promise of May and “ Locksley Hall 
Sixty Years After ” were published. Locksley Hall is a dramatic 
poem in which the characters are imaginary, and not as some 
have supposed biographical in its nature. Tennyson wrote of 
it : There is not one touch of biography in it from beginning 
to end.” 

In i888 Tennyson’s health became very bad ; but he wrote his 
poem “ By an Evolutionist ” between his attacks, and later on 
he went for a long cruise in Lord Brassey’s yacht, the Sunbeam, 
which did much to restore his strength. 

In 1889 appeared Demeier and other Poems^ a wonderful pro- 
duction for a man of eighty years, full of vigour, rhythm and 
strength. 

“ The Ring ” was founded on a legend, told Tennyson by 
Russel Lowell, of a hous^ near which he had lived. “Far, Far, 
Away and “ The Oak ” were the two poems which he liked 
best in this volume. Of ** Crossing the Bar,” Tennyson said : “ It 
came in a moment.” It was his desire, expressed shortly before 
his death, that this poem should be at the end of all editions of 
his poems. Tennyson’s last collection of poems was published 
in the latter part of 1892, and contained ‘‘The Death of 
CEnone,” “ Akbar’s Dream,” “The Church Warden ” and other 
poems. Tennyson thought the “ Hymn to the Sun ” and 
“ Spirit nearing yon Dark Portal ” the best of the smaller 
poems in this volume. The last poem he finished was “ Whirl 
and Follow the Sun,” 

On Thursday, the 6lh of October, Tennyson breathed his last. 
His placid death, with the moonlight streaming in through the 
oriel window upon the majestic form and features, while his 
hand rested upon the Shakespeare that he had been reading, 
calls to mind his own description of the grand and silent “ Pass- 
ing of Arthur.” He was buried in Westminstet Abbey, and his 
funeral evolved an outburst of popular feeling and sympathy 
such as had not been the case at the death of any great man 
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since that of the Duke of Wellingrton. So passed away the 
greatest poet of this century, and one of the greatest poets of 
all time. 

Froude says of him : In my estimate he stands and will stand 
far away, by the side of Shakespeare, above all other English 
Poets.*' He was a consummate master in every form of poetry, 
and as a poet of Nature stands, we venture to think, ahead of 
any other poet. His love of Nature is shown especially in his 
similes and metaphors. In reference to this power, Gladstone ^ 
writes : With regard to this particular and very critical gift it 
seems to us that he may challenge comparison with almost any 
poet either of ancient or modern times.” 

The sea, in all its varying moods, mountains and streams, trees 
and rural nature of every kind have been endued by him with 
a life and spirituality which no other poet has been able to 
achieve. Space forbids us to quote the many instances that 
rush into one's mind, nor is it necessary ; for every reader of 
Tennyson will at once recall numerous examples of what we 
have said above, for himself. There is no other poet who has 
maintained such a uniformly high standard of excellence 
throughout his work. There are no valleys. It is a lofty table- 
land, from which rise towering peaks of unsurpassed magni- 
ficence. 

His private life and noble character w'cre worthy of his great- 
ness as a poet ; but, although his biography has conferred on us 
a priceless boon, by putting us in a similar position to those 
who had the privilege of knowing him, it is in his poetry that he 
will ever live with us. Not as one of the noblest figures of this 
century ; as a man of the widest knowledge — Thackeray called 
him the wisest man he knew " — ; as the esteemed friend of 
Royalty, and of all the greatest men injevery department of Art, 
science and learning, will Tennyson be remembered, but as the 
poet, like Shakespeare, beside whom he is worthy to rank, ** not 
of an age, but for all time.” 
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T he sedition legislation of the Government of India ; the 
renewed operations on the North-West Frontier and the 
negotiations with the Afridis; the alarming further development 
of the Plague in Bombay and the Dekkan, and the serious 
riot of which it has been the occasion in the former place; 
the trial of Chapekar in connexion with the recent assassina- 
tions at Poona, and the continued stringency in the money 
market,, are the matters that have chiefly occupied public atten- 
tion in India since the date of our last number; while, as far as 
general politics are concerned, the most noteworthy features 
of the period have been the trial of Zola in Paris and the 
crisis in the Far East, which seems, within the last few days, 
to have again entered on an acute phase. 

Witli a single modification of small importance, the Indian 
Penal Code Amendment Bill was passed by the Viceregal 
Legislative Ccmncil, on the i8th Febjuarjr^ in the form in 
which it left the hands of the Select Committee. That body, 
while they made several alterations of greater or less moment 
in the details of the Bill, left it, in the most vital lespect, 
practically unchanged. In the dcsciiption of the offence, 
in Section 124A, they inserted the words ‘^established by 
law in British India, " aftei the woid, “Government,'’ and they 
reduced the maximum term of impiisonment pi escribed for the 
ofiFence from ten to thiec years. At the same time, they 
excluded from the section the offence of piomoting, or 
attempting to promote, feelings of enmity or hatred between 
different classes of Her Majesty's subjects, and provided for 
it by a new Section 153A, by which the maximum punish- 
ment is fixed at two years, with fine. In other re.spects they 
left thi.s part of the section unaltered. From the new explana- 
tion (i), however, they omitted the words, “or ill-will they 
made certain verbal altcrdtions in the new explanation (2), 
and they added a third new explanation, which luns : “Com- 
ments expressing disapprobation of the administrative or other 
action of the Government without exciting, or attempting 
to excite, hatred, contempt or disaffection, do not constitute 
an offence under this section." 

The most important of the changes thus effected in the 
law consist in the facts that the bringing of Her Majesty or 
the Government into hatred or contempt has been expressly 
included among the acts constituting the offence described 
VOL. CVL] 26 
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in the sectioDi and that the protection given to comments 
on the measures of the Government by the explanation ap- 
pended to the old section, that they were not an ofi^ence if 
made only with the intention of exciting such disapprobation 
as is compatible with a disposition to render obedience to 
the lawful authority of the Government, and to support 
the lawful authority of the Government against unlawful 
attempts to subvert or resist that authority, has been taken 
away. The new explanations (2) and (3) are obviously entirely 
nugatory, except so far as they are calculated to operate as 
a distinct aflirmation of the above facts. The degree of 
hatred or contempt contemplated by the section being un- 
defined, the terms are left to be interpreted in their widest 
sense ; and, as there is always more or less risk of adverse 
criticism, if it is strong, arousing some degree of such feelings, 
all such criticism of the Government or its measures will, 
at least in theory, bring its author within the danger of 
the law. 

The more important of the other changes in the Code 
are those made by the new Section 153 A already referred to 
and by the amenilment of Section 505. The former makes 
promoting, or attempting to promote, feelings of enmity or 
hatred between different classes of Her Majesty*s subjects 
an offence punishable with impiisonment which may extend to 
two years, or with fine, or with both, while, at the same lime, 
it is explained that it does not amount to an offence within the 
meaning of the section to point out, without malicious inten- 
tion and with an honest view to their removal, matters which 
are producing, or have a tendency to produce, feelings of 
enmity or hatred between different classes of Her Majesty's 
subjects. By making the promoting of ill-will between classes 
an offence, irrespectively of intent to disturb public tranquillit\% 
the new section, as is pointed out by Mr. J. Chaudhuri, in his 
work on the measure, ** makes perfectly legal acts, such as 
writing, speaking or preacliing, an offence, not from any 
criminal intent in the mind of the writer or speaker, but 
by the effect they may produce in the minds of the reader or 
of the listener. ^ 

Similarly the section which has been substituted for Section 
505 of the Code, makes intention or guilty knowledge on the 
part of the person publishing or circulating statements, 
rumours or reports of the kind described in it, immaterial, 
except in so far as it provides that intention is necessary to 
constitute the act an offence in cases in which the person mak- 
ing, publishing or circulating the statement, rumour or report 
has reasonable ground for believing it to be true. 

Opportunity has been taken of the Criminal Procedure 
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Code Amendment Bill| which was passed by the Council on 
the 1 2th instant^ to make two important changes in the 
adjective law relating to sedition and to the dissemination 
of defamatory matter, or matter, the publication of 
which is made punishable by Section 1S3A of the Penal 
Code above referred to. One of these is an amendment of 
Schedule II of the Code, making cases under Section 124A 
of the Penal Code triable by Presidency and District 
Magistrates, as well as by Courts of Session and High 
Courts, as under tlie old Code ; and the other is the insertion 
of a Clause empowering any Chief Presidency or District 
Magistrate, or Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of tlie first 
class, whenever he has information that there is within the 
limits of his jurisdiction any person who, zvithin or zvithont 
such limitSj either orally or in writing, disseminates, or in any 
wise abets the dissemination of, seditious matter, or matter the 
publication of which is punishable under Section 153 A of the 
Penal Code, or matter Cf)ncerning a Judge which amounts to 
criminal intimidation or defamation, to require such person to 
show cause why he should not be ordered to execute a bond, with 
or without sureties, for his good behaviour for a peiiod not ex- 
ceeding one year. To the latter clause, however, a proviso was 
added by the Council, on the motion of Sir Griffith Evans, to the 
effect that no proceedings shall be taken under it against the 
editor, proprietor or publisher of any publication registered 
under, or printed or published in conformity with, the rules laid 
down in the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, except 
by the order, or under the authority, of the Governor-General 
in Council, or the Local Government, or some officer empowered 
by the Governor-General in Council this behalf. 

Several amendments have also been made in the general 
clauses of the Code which arc calculated seriously to impair 
previously existing guarantees for the administration of im- 
paitiril justice, but which we have not the space to discuss 
here. Strong representations against the more objectionable 
features of both Bills were submitted to the Government by the 
Calcutta Ba'-, the Anglo-Indian and European Defence Associa- 
tion and the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the Britisli Indian 
Association and various other public bodies in the Bengal Presi- 
dency and elsewhere, but with little or no avail, and a Resolu- 
tion moved by Mr. Roberts in the House of Commons, in the 
shape of an amendment to the Address, deploring the legisla- 
tion, was rejected by a majority of 182 to 109. In this amend- 
ment, however, the subject was mixed up with the questions 
of the imprisonment of the Natus without trial and the recent 
Press prosecutions. 

Since the retirement from Tirah, active operations on the 
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North-West Frontier have been practically conBned to a move- 
ment against a body of Afridis in the Bara Valley in the last 
week of January, which ended in a serious disaster to one of 
the columns concerned, consisting of the Yorkshire Light 
Infantry and four companies of the 36th Sikhs, and a success- 
ful expedition against the Bunerwals. The object of the 
former movement seems to have been to suriound a number of 
Afridis who were repoited to be grazing cattle on the Kajurai 
Plain. For this purpose four columns were despatched, two 
from Ali Musjid and Jamrud, under Gcneials Hart and 
Symons, respectively ; one from Bara, and the fourth, composed 
as above detailed, from Mamani. The first three columns 
carried out the movements assigned them, without loss, and 
also without accomplishing anything, neither Afridis nor cattle 
being found ; the fourth 1 cached its objective. Shin Kamar, 
without opposition, but, during its retirement, got entangled 
in a difficult gorge, and was attacked by the tribesmen who 
had occupied a ridge commanding the line of retreat, and 
suffered heavily. The ridge, from which a company of Sikhs 
who held it had been withdrawn earlier in the day, owing to 
a misunderstanding, had to be retaken, an operation which 
was cairied out in the face of determined opposition, and at a 
heavy sacrifice of life ; and when the troops finally retired from 
it, they were followed up by the enemy and lost sevcial men. 
The casualties on our side were five officers, vtc , Lieutenant 
Colonel llaughton and Lieutenant Turing of the 361 h Sikhs, 
and Lieutenants Dowdall, Hughes and Walker of the York- 
shire Light Infantry, with eighteen men — three of the f(*rmcr 
and fifteen of tlie latter regiment — killed ; two officers and 
thirty-three men wounded, and twelve men missing. The 
troops having been reinforced from Baia, reprisals were subse- 
quently undertaken and heavy loss was inflicted on a body of 
the enemy. 

One result of this contretemps was that Sir William Lock- 
hart, who had arrived in Calcutta from the Frontier, on his 
way to England, at once returned to the front. 

Subsequent negotiations are understood to have led to the 
submission of most of the Afridis, and, though a section of 
the Zakka Kheyls and some otheis have not yet fully complied 
with our terms, it is believed that they will ultimately yield. 

The Fiontier policy of the Government was the subject of 
a warm discussion in the House of Commons on the 14th 
ultimo, when Sir W, Lawson moved, as an amendment to the 
Addiess, a Resolution, expressing disapproval of the permanent 
military occupation of Chitral and the maintenance and fortifi- 
cation of the road from Peshawar through the territory of 
independent tribes, deploiing the consequences of that policy, and 
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representing that the safety and prosperity of !he Empire 
would best be piomoted by respecting the independence of the 
Frontier tribes and avoiding the occupation of their territory. 
In reply Lord George Hamilton denied that recent troubles 
were due to the Chitral policy of the Government, which, he 
contended, was necessary to save the country from anarchy. 
As regaids future relations with the tribes, he referred to his 
Despatch of the 28th January to tlie Government of India, 
in whicli it was laid down that there was to be no interference 
with their independence, except so far as might be essential 
for the fulfilment of our obligations. 

In the despatch referred to, the Secretary of State, after 
reviewing the course of the recent disturbances and discus- 
sing their causes, proceeds to lay down certain general 
piinciplcs b}^ which the future policy of the Government 
should be guided, and which in several important particulars 
imply a complete leversal of the so-called “foiward policy.’* 
The following passages from the Despatch contain the most 
essential of these instiuctions : — 

•'The extent and difficulty of this mountainous border render 
it expedient that posts and cantonments should be limited to 
those positions only which are indispensable to the fulfilment of 
the policy just indicated. In my telegram of the 13th of October, 

I addressed your Excellency as follows : — “ You will agree with 
me that in present circumstances, internal and external, political 
and financial, no new responsibility should be taken unless 
absolutely required by actual strategical necessities and the 
protection of the Hritish Indian border. I also think that the 
present opportunity should be used for defining our permanent 
position and policy. Some modifications of existing arrangements, 
especially with a view to concentration of force, will no doubt be 
necessary 

“ The two main objects to be borne in mind were indicated in 
my telegram of the 13th (Jetober, namely, the best possible 
concentration of your military force so as to enable you to fulfil 
the several responsibilities to which I have adverted, and the 
limitation of your interference with the tribes so as to avoid the 
extension of administrative control over independent tribal 
territory. 

“ The experience gained in the past few months has suggested 
the inference that certain military posts such as Saragari, were 
not sufliciently defensible, and it is probable that, without altering 
or diminishing the existing lines of communication, you may 
wish to modify the past arrangements for their maintenance. lu 
any such modification of existing arrangements I wish to impress 
upon your Excellency the advi.sabiliiy of establishing regular 
troops nowhere except in such posts or localities, and under such, 
conditions as will enable them to promptly repel any attacks upon 
them, and of making the local, or tribal levies assume, aa far as^ 
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is possible, the aspect of a police, rather than a military, force. 
It will be necessary, in framing these arrangements, that an 
estimate of the cost of frontier defence, including charges for 
tribal services, should be prepared and transmitted to me, since 
full regard must be had to financial considerations. It is not 
sufficient that the measures proposed should be desirable ; it is 
necessary that the gain should be commensurate with the expense. 

“ The second principle upon which stress must be laid is 
the avoidance of any interference with the tribes which can be 
avoided wiih due regard to the interests already set forth. It 
was for this latter reason that, after full consideration 1 was un- 
able to give my consent to the imposition of tribute upon the 
Afridis and Orakzais I recognise the force of the arguments 
used in favour of such a visible assertion of the responsibilities 
which you have incurred under the Durand Convention. It is 
not improbable that the regular payment of even a nominal 
tribute might strengthen the hands of the tribal leaders, the 
Maliks, against the teachings of their Mullas and against fanatical 
outbursts. The fear of an enhancement of the tribute might at 
times restrain the evil disposed amongst the tribesmen. But on 
the other hand it is desirable to avoid giving any countenince 
to the idea that your Government means to administer the tribal 
country or to inclose it within your provincial limits. Moreover, 
I apprehend that the imposition of even a nominal tribute might 
rankle in the minds of the Pathan tribes, furnish disaffected 
persons with material for imputing to the British Government 
designs which it does not contemplate, and. above all, might 
enable the tribes to choose their own time for refusing payment, 
and thus for openly defying your authority. In such a case the 
only means of enforcing your demand, besides punitive expedi- 
tions and blockades, might be the imposition of direct adminis- 
trative control, or, in the last resort, annexation of fresh tracts of 
country. But the extension of your direct administration across 
the border involves an increase of responsibilities which it has 
always been our policy to avoid ; and annexation would imply a 
still larger addition to your civil and military establishments, with 
a very serious and growing burden upon vour financial resources. 

“ The next point to which I adverted in my telegram of the 
i 3 ihof October, in connection with the subject of prote. tion. 
was that of disarmament. I approve entirely of the imposition 
of terms of peace which require a tribe that has resorted to arms 
to surrender as large a number of arms as may reasonably be 
demanded. But any attempt to keep the tribal country, or even 
one section of it, permanently disarmed, involves serious conse- 
quences. In the lawless state of society which prevails across 
the British administrative frontier, a tribe could not exist without 
the means of defence. Unless we are prepared to wholly under- 
take their protection against their neighbours, some limit must 
necessarily be put on their deprivation of the means of .self- 
defence. At the same time, Her Majesty’s Government are alive 
to the importance of the fact disclosed by the recent operations— 
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that the tribes have access to large quantities of arms of precision 
and ammunition. To control this traffic in arms and munitions 
of war is an object of first importance, and I consider that a 
systematic inquiry as to the sources of supply, whether from your 
arsenals and factories or by means of illicit importation into India, 
should be instituted. I have dealt in a separate communication 
with one part of this subject I have only to add here that, 
whenever the trade routes to Afghanistan are re-opened and the 
export of arms and ammunition for His Highness the Ameer is 
resumed, special arrangements should be made to keep an 
account of the class of arms exported, with a view to future 
identification should occasion arise, and to prevent any of them 
passing into the hands of the tribes en route. 

The maintenance of the Khyber Pass as a safe artery of 
communication and of trade is an essential measure, whether 
viewed from the standpoint of your obligations to the Ameer or 
from that of the protection of British subjects. It may be that, 
as a military route others may be preferred to this pass, but under 
any circumstances the retention of an effective control over the 
Khyber is essential ; and accordingly, in your letter of the 4th of 
October, addressed to General Sir William Lockhart, you desired 
him to announce to the Afridis your intention to re-open the pass 
in such manner as you might consider most desirable. 1 approved 
of this intimation, and on the 3rd of November I authorised your 
consideration of any scheme for improving or re-aligning the 
present ro id, provided that any changes of importance should 
be reported to me. I have not yet received your report, but w^hilst 
I agree that the arrangements which have hitherto subsisted with 
the tribesmen have been cancelled by their own violent breach of 
them, I trust that it may still be possible to give the Afridis some 
share in your new scheme and thus to enlist their good-will and 
assistance in the future protection of the road. But I do not 
consider that your Government is bound in any way by the engage- 
ment which the Afridis so deliberately broke Whilst Her 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, adhere to the general policy of 
avoiding interference with the independent tribal organisations or 
with the domestic affairs of the Afridis the safety of the pass 
must be the paramount consideration in any reconstruction of your 
arrangements with the tribe. 

“ The recent outbreak of fanaticism, in response to the 
propaganda of the Mullas, has revealed a source of danger 
deeper-rooted and wider-spread than was suspected, whilst on the 
other hand the leniency of the terms on submission imposed upon 
the recalcitrant tribes and the manifest reluctance of your Govern- 
ment to interfere with their independence or customs of self- 
government, cannot fail to gradually allay any suspicions they 
might previously have entertained of the intentions of the Indian 
Government. The immediate difficulty to be dealt with is afet; so 
much associated with apprehension of interference from wldlout, 
as with that of restlessness within the area of our influence. Your 
Excellency will doubtless give full weight to this change In the 
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situaiion, and devote your foremost attention to that portion of the 
question which has thus prominently asserted itself. 

“I desire in conclusion to express high approval of the manner in 
which your Excellency’s Government has met an arduous crisis, and 
of the success which has attended the various military operations 
conducted on the North-West frontier under conditions of extreme 
difficulty, upon which a separate communication will be made to 
you. Not only was the rising one of unprecedented extent and 
violence, which, moreover, occurred at the most trying season of 
the year, but your resources were already taxed to the utmost by 
the necessity for carrying on at the same time a campaign against 
widespread famine in India, and for dealing with the plague which 
had appeared in several parts of the empire. The contingency 
that frontier disturbances may arise at a time when attention is 
being devoted to other important affairs must always have a certain 
weight in balancing the considerations which should determine 
your policy in that (piarter. It adds weight to the conclusion that 
no new responsibility should be undertaken, unless absolutely 
required by actual strategical necessities and the protection of the 
Indian border.” 

Among the untoward events of the period under review has 
been a somewhat serious rising of the tribes in Eastern Belu- 
chistan, which, however, has been suppressed in a very master- 
ly way by Colonel Mayne, who, with a comparatively small 
force, completely defeated the enemy and compelled the 
surrender of their principal leader 

During the last few weeks the number of ficsh plague cases 
occurring daily in Bombay has approached two "liundred, 
while the average weekly ascertained mortality from the disease 
has been between a thousand and twelve hundred ; there are 
as yet no signs of the abatement whicli appears to accompany 
the hot weather. There lias also been an alarming eytension 
of the disease in the North-western portion of the Nizam’s 
territories ; and it is spreading, though slowly, in the Hoshyar- 
pur and Jullunder districts of the Pan jab. On the other hand 
the disease has almost disappeared from Poona. 

The immediate occasion of the riot which took place 
in Bombay on the 9th instant, appears to have been an 
attempt on the part of the Plague authorities to remove a 
patient suffering from the disease. But though accident may 
have determined the moment of the outbreak, there are strong 
reasons for believing that it was premeditated, great excite- 
ment having prevailed for some days previously among the 
Mahomedan community, owing to dissatisfaction with ceitain 
new Plague rules recently issued by the local authorities, 
especially a rule insisting on examination of the body in cases in 
which the cause of death was not certified by a quali6ed 
medical officer. 
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Not only were the Plague party, who were accompanied 
by one of the Presidency Magistrates and a strong body of 
police, stoned, but Europeans were brutally assaulted, wher- 
ever the rioters came across them in the disturbed district, and 
four, including two unarmed soldiers, were killed, and 15 or 20, 
the majority of them policemen, more or less seriously 
injured. The Grant Road and the Mahomedan General 
Hospitals were attacked and the latter set fire to, by the mob ; 
a screen in front of the jail, erected in connexion with an 
approaching execution, was burnt, and other damage was done 
to property ; and it was not till troops and guns were brought 
up that the mobs finally dispersed and order was restored. The 
riots have been followed by a general strike of dock labourers 
which still continues, to the great detriment of business, 
and the closing of many shops owing to pressure put upon the 
shop-keepers by the Mahomedan malcontents. 

At the meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council which 
was held on the 26th February, it was announced by the 
Lieutenant-Governor that a Bill was under the consideration of 
the Secretary of State, and would be introduced on his sanction 
being obtained, to remodel the Municipal constitution of 
Calcutta. The Bill, His Honour stated, would leave the number 
and the mode of election and appointment of the Commissioners 
untouched, but would reform the procedure of election, provide 
the Corporation with an efficient executive, and interpose 
a working Committee of twelve, elected and appointed so as 
to represent the Government, the commercial community and 
the residents of Calcutta, between the Chairman and the 
main body of the Commissioners. 

“ To the Corporation,” he said, is reserved the power of 
fixing the rate of taxation, of passing the Budget, and of decid- 
ing all the large issues which can properly be discussed by a 
deliberative assembly of 75 members. The Chairman, as in the 
Bombay Act, is vested with all executive power, to be exercised, 
as is laid down in each case, either independently or subject 
to approval or sanction of the Corporation or the General 
Committee. The General Committee, as the working body 
of the Municipality, stands between the deliberative and 
executive authorities, and deals with those matters which by 
their nature are ill-adapted for discussion by the Corporation, 
and yet are too important to be left to be disposed of by the 
Chairman alone. Power is taken for the General Committee to 
appoint Sub-Committees, on which I hope to see all the real 
workers among the Commissioners utilised. At the same meet- 
ing it was announced that the Bengal Tenancy Bill was to be re- 
ferred back to the Select Committee to be recast, that an amend- 
ment of the Court of Wards Bill would be undertaken, and that 
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Bills would also be introduced to amend the Excise and Salt 
Acts, and to extend to the town of Calcutta the provisions of 
the Police Act, authorising the quartering of additional police 
in disturbed areas, the recovery of the cost from the inhabi- 
tants and the award of compensation to the sufferers. 

Parliament was opened on the 8th February. In the course 
of Her Majesty’s speech, which was read by the Lord 
Chancellor, it was announced that, owing to intelligence 
bavin" been received of the Khalifa’s intention to advance 
against the Egyptian army in the Soudan, a contingent of 
British troops had been despatched to Berber, “ to tlie assist- 
ance of the Khedive ; ” that a treaty of friendship and com- 
merce had been concluded with King Menelik, and that, 
besides other legislative measures, Bills would be introduced 
to secure the increased strength and efficiency of the army 
and amend the present conditions of military service ; for 
the promotion of Local Government in Ireland and for the 
creation of municipalities in London. It has since been 
announced that the army estimates provide an increase of 
16.946 men. exclusive of India, and an increase of expenditure 
of £1,600,000. 

The treaty concluded with King Menelik defines the 
limits of Somali-land ; gives Great Britain “ most favoured 
nation ” treatment, and provides for the free pas.sage of arms 
to King Menelik through Britisii territory, while the King 
undertakes to do his utmost to prevent arms and munitions of 
war from reaching the Dervishes. 

The occupation of Kiaochau by the Germans has been 
followed by the despatch of the Russian Pacific squadron 
to Port Arthur, where it has anchored, ostensibly for the winter, 
but really, it is generally believed with ulterior motives of 
an importarit character. These proceed ing.s, combined with 
the opposition offered by Russia to the British loan to China, 
have aroused a very strong feeling in England and drawn 
from the Government an emphatic declaration of its deter- 
mination to insist on equal commercial rights in China for 
all nations. As a result of representations made by Great 
Britain on the subject, Germany and Russia have given 
assurances that any ports which they may acquire in China 
will be open to the trade of the world. 

The negotiations in connexion with the loan which is 
necessary to enable China to discharge her obligations to 
Japan—, after being nearly broken off owing to the opposi- 
tion of Russia, resulted . ultimately in an understanding, by 
which half the total amount— of 16 millions— is to be furnished 
by an English and half by a German Bank. At the same time, 
China has entered into an agreement with England to open a 
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treaty port in Hunan within two years ; to admit foreign, as 
well as native^ steamers to all inland waters within four months ; 
not to alienate any portion of the Yangtzse Valley, and to 
maintain a British Inspector-General of Customs as long as 
British trade at Chinese ports exceeds that of any other 
Power. Within the last few days it has been reported that 
Russia has demanded a lease of Fort Arthur and Talienwan 
for 99 years, under threat of sending an army into Manchuria. 
It is denied, however, at St. Petersburg, that any coercion is 
contemplated. 

In consequence of the unsatisfactory aspect of affairs in 
the Far East, the British squadron in Chinese waters has been 
heavily re-inforced, and is now probably more than a match 
for the combined squadrons of France and Russia there, 
while Japan has a powerful fleet in the neighbourhood, which 
would probably play an important part in any operations 
that might take place. 

Owing to the threatened attack by the Dervishes on the 
Anglo-Egyptian camp at Atbaia, the British brigade detailed 
for the operations in the Soudan has advanced to that place, 
where General Kitchener now commands 14,000 men. 

Relations between Russia and the Porte have become 
seriously strained, in consequence of the refusal of the Sultan to 
accept a proposal of the former power, which, it is understood, 
was supported by Great Britain and France, but opposed by 
Germany, that Prince George of Greece should be appointed 
Governor of Crete. In view of the refusal, Russia has with- 
drawn her candidate and announced that she repudiates all 
further responsibility in respect of Crete, and will not allow 
any increase of the Turkish troops in the island, or coercion 
of its inhabitants. 

The negotiations between France and England regarding 
their respective spheres of interest in West Africa have so far 
led to no satisfactory result, and it has lately been reported 
that a French force has invaded the territory of Sokoto and 
is advancing on the capital. M. Hanotaux, however, is 
understood to have stated that, if any such movement has 
taken place, it is unauthorised by the French Government. 

The latest news from British Central Africa is that Major 
Macdonald has defeated and dispersed the Soudanese mu- 
tineers from Uganda. 

In the matter of the South African Chartered Company 
the Government has determined to leave the control of the 
country in the hands of the Company under strict supervision. 

The Irish Local Government Bill, which has been introduced 
in the House of Commons, has been favourably received by 
the Liberals and Nationalists ; but great opposition is threa« 
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tcned on both sides of the House, to the Government scheme 
of Municipalities for London, and it seems not improbable 
that tlie measure will be dropped. 

Perhaps the most important event that has happened in the 
United Kingdom during the period under review is the 
termination of the great strike in the engineering trade by 
the completed surrender of the men. The direct loss inflicted 
on the men and their employers by the sti ike is estimated 
at some ten millions sterling. 

A terrible and wholly unexplained catastrophe has befallen 
the United States war-ship Maine, which suddenly blew up 
while at anchor in the harbour at Havana, and was completely 
destroyed, with between two and three hundred of the crew. 

The obituary for the Quarter includes the names of Baron 
Craignish ; General Yeatman-Biggs ; Sir H. Havelock-Alien, 
V. C. ; Colonel Kalnoky ; Sir E A. Bond, K.C.B. ; Sir James 
Talbot Aire)^ K. C. B.; Mr. W. J. Linton ; Sir R. Meade ; 
Mr. Stacy Marks, R. A.; Mr. Ernest Hart; Dr. Liddell; 
Rev. C. L. Dodgson (Lewis Caroll) ; Mrs. Charles Cowden 
Clarke ; Lieutenant-General Sir F. D. Middleton ; Lord 
Carlingford ; Sir Daniel Lysons, G. C. B. ; General Sir 
M. K. Kennedy, K. C. S. I. ; General G. S. Montgomery ; 
Mr. W. Young, C. S. L, late of the Bengal Civil Service ; the 
Rev. Dr. W. F. Moulton *, Major General A. A. Munro ; 
Bishop Selwyn ; the Bishop of Bedford ; the Rt. Hon. Sir 
James Stansfeld, and Colonel Malleson, the well-known Anglo- 
Indian writer. 

March 13, 1898, 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

AKBAR AND THE FARSIS. 

To THE Editor 

Sir, — I n my article on “ Akbar and the Farsis ” in the 
Calcutta Revieiv, Vol. CIV., I had to say of certain passages 
purporting to be quotations from famous Persian histo- 
rians of Akbar, put into my hands by some of the present 
descendant of Meherji Rana, the priest who was falsely alleged 
to have worked a miracle before that great Moghul emperor, 
that “this maybe dismissed as an instance of interpolation 
on the part of that Munshi, very likely a forgery by the 
copyist himself** (p. 96). The person who gave me these 
passages as authorities f^or the Meheiji Rana legend has since 
acknowledged that my surmise was right and that these passages 
were forgeries. The name of the copyist he gave was that of 
Eruchji Sorabji Meherji, a blind Farsi priest of Naosari, who is 
still alive. This person had circulated these foiged passages, for 
the last 30 years, without any warning that they were forged. 
But now the peison above referred to, who brought them to 
me, says that they were forged by a Munshi named Kazi Habi- 
bulla Khan, of Delhi {Tmics oj India^ December i8th, 1897). 
He fuither stated that the papers which this “Munshi gave 
to Eruchji are still in his possession, and that the handvviiting, 
etc., leave no doubt that these passages are forgeries, and that 
Eruchji was, innocent of any such trick.’* I pointed out that it 
was very unlikely that a Mahomedan Kazi should forge passages 
in praise of the Parsi religion, and asked this person to pro- 
duce the evidence, etc., which he said he had, to prove tlie 
Kazi's guilt. “The blind old priest of Naosari,** I wrote, “is 
responsible for the currency of those forged passages for more 
than thirty years. And so long as he does not prove that the 
Kazi, as is now alleged, or anybody else, is the fabricator of 
them, he should be held responsible ** {limes of India) Decem- 
ber 22ud, 1897). Three months have now elapsed, but neither 
this copyist, Eruchji of Naosari, nor the person who brought 
these passages to me has done anything to prove that the 
Kazi was the forger of these passages. After their public 
declaration that they had proofs of the Kazi’s guilt, and after 
an immediate public challenge from me to produce their proofs 
and exculpate .themselves, this silence on their part will be 
construed in the proper way by the public. 

Malabar Hill, 

Bombay^ March 1898, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Lettets received by the East India Company from its Servants 
in the Bast, transcribed from the ‘ Original Correspondence ' 
Series of the India Office Records. Vol. II, t6i3-i6i§. 
With an Introduction by William Foster, B.A. Published 
under the Patronage of Her M.ijesty’s Secretary of State for 
India in Council. London : Sampson Low, Marston and 
Company, Limited. 1897. 

W ITH a few exceptions, the letters printed in this hand- 
some volume, which are about 150 in number, belong 
to the fifteen months between 2nd December, 1613, and the 
23rd February, 1615. About half of them are dated from Surat, 
where the English had recently established a factory through 
the efforts of Mr. Thomas .Aldworthe and Captain Bert, Agra 
and other places within the dominions of the Emperor Jehangir, 
and the remainder from Japan and Bantam. “ The importance 
of the first of these three groups,” says the Editor in his In- 
troduction, “ is certainly commensurate with its bulk ; for 
the period in question was one in \/hich the fate of the English 
attempt to settle in Western India hung more than once in 
the balance * * • The Portuguese, in the autumn of 1613, 
to mark their displeasure at the favourable reception accorded 
to the English, had seized a native vessel of great value ; and 
Jehangir had thereupon given orders to imprison all the Portu- 
guese in his dominions, and had sent an army under Mukarrab 
Khan to besiege the city of Damaun. Meanwhile, the hand- 
ful of Englishmen whom Bert had left behind him under Thomas 
Aldworthe had been well treated, 'all these people here gener- 
ally much more affecting us than the Portingals, and showing 
us kindness in what they may.’ (Letter from Thomas Ald- 
worthe and William Bidulph to the East India Company, 
dated the 19th August, 1614.) Their sales, however, were in- 
considerable and their discouragements many. Tne spring and 
summer of 1614 passed away without any tidings of the ex- 
pected fleet from England ; the natives began to weary of 
the hostilities with the Portuguese and the consequent loss of 
trade, and to doubt whether it were not wiser to yield to the 
Viceroy’s demands and expel the English from the Mogul’s terri- 
tories. At last, however, in October, 1614, Captain Downton 
reached Swally, ' with four gallant ships,’ as Aldworthe wrote 
joyfully to Keridge * * . 'The news of their arrival aroused 
the Portuguese to a supreme effort ; and, as soon as be could 
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collect his entire force» the Viceroy sailed to the north with the 
intention of first crushing the English intruders and then punish- 
ing their native allies. Alarmed at the prospect of an attack 
upon Surat, Mukairab Khan demanded the active co-operation 
of the English vessels. Downton, however, was forbidden by 
his commission to commence hostilities against the subjects of 
other Christian powers, and he would therefore undertake no- 
thing unless he were first attacked. Mukarrab Khan was 
greatly incensed at this and showed his displeasure in many 
ways, until the approach of the Viceroy's armada warned him 
not to alienate his own supporters.'* “rhe ensuing engagement, 
as is well known, resulted in the complete discomfiture of the 
Portuguese, to whose gallantry, however, Downton testifies in 
one of the letters of the series. Meanwhile, one of the ships 
was sent home from Swally, and factors were despatched to 
Ahmedabad, Broach. Cambay and other places for indigo and 
calicoes. William Edwards, the principal of the newly arrived 
factors, was sent as a “messenger'* to the great Mogul, who, 
as he relates in a letter to Sir Thomas Smith, received him very 
honourably. About the same time, the question of opening a 
trade with Persia, with a view, especially, to obtaining a market 
for broadcloth, of which the factors had a large supply and 
which was slow of sale in India, came under discussion ; and 
ultimately a factor named Crouther, together with an English- 
man, named Steel, who had come from Aleppo in pursuit of 
a runaway debtor, was despatched to Ispahan, with letters of 
recommendation to Sir Robert Sherley. 

Among events referred to in tlie group of letters from Japan 
are a trading expedition to Jeddo, which met with small success ; 
two ventures in country junks, one to Cochin China, in which 
the factors lost their lives and the junk was wrecked, and the 
other to Siam, which was unsuccessful, and the expulsion of 
the Jesuits and persecution of their converts. Besides Surat, 
Firando and Bantam, other factories “ of a more or less tem- 
porary character,'* at Masulipatam, Siam, Patani, Priaman, 
Tiku. Sukadana, Sambas, Macassar and other places, are 
mentioned in the letters, which are full of interesting particu- 
lars regarding the course of trade, English, Dutch and Native ; 
coins, weights and measures ; the difficulties and dangers of a 
factor's life, and many other matters. With reference to the 
charge sometimes made against the British Government^ of 
having introduced, or at all events popularised, the use of 
opium in India, it is interesting to note that in 1614 the Surat 
factors bought two tons of the drug at the extraordinarily low 
price of £$0 a ton, which would seem to show that, whatever 
we may or may not have done in the matter, we have made 
opium dear, and that a factor, writing from Patani, relates how 
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the MasuHpatam bleacher, in order to provide himself with 
opium, hires out for wear the calicoes entrusted to him and then 
beats them to pieces in his efforts to make them clean, 


Legal Maxims illustrated zvith special rejcrence to the Lazvs in 
force in British India, by P, Sreenivasrow, City Civil Judj^e 
and a Fellow of the University of Madras, Madras : Higgin- 
botham and Company, 1897. 

T his is a second Edition of a well known work originally 
published five and twenty years ago ; and the opportunity 
of re-publication has been taken to bring it up to date and ampli- 
fy ard improve it in various ways. Nearly three hundred of the 
most important legal Maxims, gathered from the works of 
Broom, Wharton and others, are here explained and illustrated 
with reference to the relation in which they stand to the law in 
force in this country, as gathered from the rules of Hindoo and 
Mahomedan law, or embodied in the Statutes, the Regulations 
and Acts of the Indian legislatures, and the judgments of the 
Courts. The task which the author has set himself has been 
carried out with great learning and ability ; and the result is a 
mine of valuable information regarding not only the geneial 
principles, but the practical application of the law. In many 
cases the maxim explained is made the text of an essay of 
considerable length on tJie pi iiiciple embodied in it. Examples 
of this copiousness of ticatment may be found under the heads 
of vbi jus ihi remedium ; meniiri est contra mentem 

and the maxims relating to occupation. The usefulness of 
the book is much enhanced by the way in which the maxims 
have been classified according to the subjects they concern, 
and the complete lists of maxims and index of subjects which 
it includes. 


A Chapter of Accidents, Bv Mrs. Hugh Fraser. Mac- 
millan and Company, London. 

I N most respects A Chapter of Accidents presents a marked 
contrast with the author’s last book Palladia — the stoiy 
is slight, the characters are few and the incidents, though suffi- 
ciently exciting, aie not sensationally melodramatic. Tliere 
is no plot to speak of, and the characters are very ordinary 
persons except when, as in the case of “ Harry Surtees/’ they 
are extraordinarily selfish and unpleasant. The chief merit 
of the book consists in the writer's easy and lively style, a 
certain insight into character and a knack of describing trifl- 
ing contretemps with humour and vivacity. 
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Christian Missions and Social Progress. Vol. I. By Rev. 

James Dennis, D. D., Fleming H. Revell Coy. New York, 

7E have before us the first volume of ^‘Christian Mis- 
V V sions and Social Progress by the Rev. James S. 
Dennis, D. D., who may be remembered as the author of 
* Foreign Missions after a Century, ** The book is based on 
the Students* Lectures on Missions, which were delivered by 
the writer at Piincetown Theological Seminary in 1896, the 
subject treated being ‘'The Sociological Aspects of Foreign 
Missions.*’ These lectures, which were necessarily limited 
in length, have been re-written and expanded ; and a vast 
deal of new information, the result of much labour in examin- 
ing the reports and otlier literature emanating from Missio- 
nary Societies all over the world, has been added. It is to be 
noted that Dr. Dennis, while admitting that much ‘'humani- 
tarian service ’* has been rendered to mankind by the Roman 
Catholic, Gieek, and other Christian Churches, which would 
doubtless prove of great general interest, does not extend his 
survey beyond the limits of the Protestant Missions. Four 
of the lectuies are treated of in this volume: 1 . “ The Socio- 
logical Scope of Christian Missions ; ” II, “The Social evils 
of the non-Christian world**; III. Ineffectual Remedies and 
the Causes of their Failure*'; IV. “Christianity the Social 
Hope of the Nations.** The scope of the work is so wide 
that it is impossible in the space at our command to give more 
than a meie outline of its contents audio point out its most 
salient features, as an indication of its value as a text-book 
for the student of foreign missions. It contains a vast 
amount of references and notes, which, not being generally 
accessible in a collated form, will be found specially useful. 

“ In ihe piesent course of lectuies, the author says in his Preface, 
“ an eflfoii is made to introduce an argument founded upon contein- 
poiaty evidence as furnished by the results of Christian missions in 
our own day. We must bear in mind that these results aie in a veiy 
undeveloped stage. Chiistianity as yet touches the age-inciusted and 
unyielding surface of heathen society only in spots, and has hardly 
broken iis way thiough to an extent which enables us to recognize 
fully its power or to discover its transforming tendencies in the non- 
Chiistian woild. It is sufficiently apparent, howevei, that a new force 
of transcendent energy has entered the gateway of the nations and 
has planted itself with a quiet persistency and staying power in the 
very cei tres of the social Iffe of the people. Fiom its modest haunts 
of chinch and school, of hospital and asylum, and through its unos- 
tentatious instiumentalities of literature, persona) example, regeneiat- 
ed home life, and sanctified individual chaiacter, it is destined to go 
forth conquering and to conquer as a potent regenerator of society 
and the maker of a new civilization. ** 

Dr. Driver has set about his task with a thoroughness that 
is beyond praise, and the book is a veritable mine of important 
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and interesting irfoimation regarding Prolcslant missionary 
enterprise in all quarters of the Globe. The illustrations, 
which are very numerous, are exceedingly good. 

For Prince and People. By E. K. SANDERS. Macmillan and 
Company, London. 

I TALY, in the sixteenth century, torn asunder by internecine 
struggles ; her cities stained with blood ; her nobles steeped 
to the lips in treachery and crime, and her people groaning 
under the yoke of successive tyrants, offers a very promising 
field for the novel wiiter who is not content to follow in the 
beaten track, and E. K. Sanders, in For Prince and People^ has 
gone to it with good result. The scene of the story is laid in 
Genoa, at that time a hot-bed of intrigue, oppression and 
violence. The very air of the city was tainted with moral 
decay; the walls of her maible palaces, so dazzling in their 
outward purity were scieens for deeds of cruelty which, even 
in those lawless times, it was deemed prudent to hide beneath 
a mask of impenetrable secrecy. Murder had reached the 
dignity of a fine art — scarce a sun set over “ La Supeiba ” but 
saw the body of some murdered victim w’ashed out to sea. 
Messengers sent on delicate missions did not leturn — in- 
convenient persons who kn:w more than was good for them 
disappeared from the sight of men and were forgotten. 
Unless they belonged to the higher ranks of society, no 
questions were asked except by their immediate kinsmen — and 
they received no answer. The writer has handled his materials 
with gieat skill and his stirring story furnishes a complete 
answer to those critics who maintain that no novel w^anting 
in what is called the “ love element '' can be worth reading. 
Here we have a tale practically without a heroine allhough 
former tender passages are hinted at. Love there is, in- 
deed, but it is the passionate love and devotion of a noble 
hearted youth for a man in whom he, being simple minded, 
sees his ideal of a man and a Prince, and for whom he is ready 
to give his life. That the object of his whole hearted devo- 
tion is unworthy of it — is, in fact, like most of his kind, a 
traitor and an assassin — in no way deprives the hero of the 
reader’s sympathies. Chivalrous and loyal himself, his faith 
in his idol, — though rudely shaken at times — never entirely 
forsakes him, and the last office he renders him is performed at 
the imminent risk of his life^ — and that when he can look for 
no reward — not even the bright smile of thanks he had valued 
so dearly, but of which death has robbed him. With the 
assistance of a priest whom he loves and trusts he saves the 
body of his master from the indignity decreed for it by the 
victorious house of the Doria. 
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. That night when the moon was set, two figures stood on the beach 
beneath the hill of Carignano. A boat was moored near by^ rocking 
sofdy upon the rippling water. Above them, commanding Genoa, rose 
the stately towers of the Fieschi palace, so soon to be dismantled stone, 
by stone, in token of the wrath of Genoa’s autocrat ; and, at their feet 
wrapped in a long black cloak, lay the body of its last owner. 

Lifting it revet ently between them they staggered through the surf 
and laid it gently down in the boat,, and while the younger rowed, the 
elder prayed for the departed soul of the dead man. Far out they 
rowed over the calm dark waters, until at length the rower shipped his 
oars and joined the Priest in prayer, before they lowered the body into 
the deep. 

Thus, in the dead of night, with mourners who performed their 
office knowing that discovery meant death, with nothing but a soldier^s 
cloak to shroud him, was Gian Luigi Fiesco, proudest of Genoa's 
nobles, laid in his last resting-place. 

It would not be fair either to author or to reader to tell of the 
boy's great act of renunciation, we can only recommend the 
latter to read the book for himself. The writer has anticipated 
the charge of cynicism in the following passage : — 

It may be that, as the years brought wisdom, they taught him that 
he had wasted the loyalty and worship of his youth ; but I would 
rather think that, in the lapse of time, the Fiesco of his memory 
became once more the hero of his first imaginings, a man of pure 
ideals and high integrity, grudging no sacrifice for the general good 
save of his honour. Such a man, had the great love of his life not 
been denied him, turning his noblest part to biiierness, one may fancy 
that Fiesco might have been ; and though he takes his place among 
the shadows on the page of histories, we must still believe he was not 
all unworthy of the love and honour that he won. 


The Citism of India. By W. Lee- Warner, C.S.I., M.A., Mac- 
millan & Co., Ld., London, Bombay, and Calcutta, 1897. 

T he main purpose of this little volume, as the author tells 
us in his preface, is to place before Indian schoolboys a 
few simple facts about the land in which they live. It is, 
in fact, a short account of India, mainly from an administrative 
point of view, couched in the plainest language and thoroughly 
up to date. It is, perhaps, of the essence of such a work that it 
should be more or less dogmatic ; but occasionally, it seems to 
us, Mr. Lee-Warner is so obviously one-sided as to be in 
danger of defeating his own object. It is to be suspected, for 
instance, that there are very few Indian schoolboys, of an age 
to profit by his book, whose faith in his impartiality will not 
be rudely shaken by the following account of the Home 
Charges, 

Both the gross and the net expenditure mentioned above include charges in- 
curred on account of India in England. These are calle^d home charges, and* 
it would be unnecessary to explain them if there did not exist a strange misun- 
derstanding as to their nature. There is not a factory or a large commercial 
business in India owned by the natives of India which does not incnr similar 
home charges in the conduct of its affairs. The native states of India, the' 
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state of Afgh«»nistaii, and every country in Europe find it to tlieir benefit to 
buy in Great Britain materials of war, machinery, and other manufactures, for 
which payment is needed in the coinage of Great Britain at the market rale of 
exchange. Most of the countries mentioned, all the colonies of the United King- 
dom, and a majority of Indian latlway or mining companies, have paid agents in 
London* to conduct their business. They also employ the services of British arti- 
sans. and many of them are fortunate enough to be able to borrow capital in 
England upon which they pay annual interest The home charges of the govern- 
ment of India include stores of all sons, railway and war material, tools and 
machinery for public works, agency furlough, and pension charges, and interest 
upon the loans raised in London for the public debt or public w^-rks of India. 
To describe the home charges as a drain ** on India is only a correct mode of 
speech, if the citizen of India, who purchases an English knife or an English 
book, applies that term to his own expenditu e. Just as the British householder 
purchases Indian tea because it is cheaper and better than Chinese tea, so the 
citizen and the government of India prudently purchase in England the articles 
which they require for use in India. 

More than once, too, the author raises questions of a con- 
troversial character which would have been more appropriate- 
ly avoided in a school manual, such for example, as those of the 
Simla migration and the Plague policy of the government. 
On the latter subject he says : 

At rare intervals a sudden and terrible illness may break out, which, like the 
“black death” or the ‘‘bubonic plague,” may threaten to destroy whole cities 
and bring ruin upon the survivors. On such occasions it is the duly of govern- 
ment to save the pe 'ple even against their own wills, if the magnitude of the 
danger is sufficiently great. In 1896 a few cases of plague appeared in the city 
of Bombay, and before many months had passed half the population hau fled in 
terror, carrying with them to other parts of India the terrible disease which 
pursucvl them in their flight, lue plague, which might have been confined to 
a .*;ingle ciiy, by the«e means established itself in several centres. No locality 
suffered more than K 'tch, where prompt measures were not taken to separate 
those who were attacked, or their friends amongst whom they died, from the 
healthy population. The relatives of the deceased carried the infection to 
others, and the mortality was terrible. Far wiser was the treatment of a village 
in the teiritory of Gwalior, around which the troops of His Highness the Ma- 
haraja Sindhia were at once drawn, and no one was allowed tomovefiom the 
infected area until the risk of contagion had passed. The effects of leaving a 
disease like the bubonic plague to go its own way de.''erve the careful thought 
of all men. In the fust place, infection spreads and destroys human life, as a 
jungle fire devours all that is before it when steps are not taken to isolate it. In 
the next place, the most distant nations, severed from India by continents or 
seas, take alarm and refuse to buy the prcducts or manufactures of a country 
infected with the dreaded disease. The industry and occupations of bundieds 
of thousands of healiby people are thus paralyzed, and it lakes many years before 
trade returns to its old course or confidence is re-established, li becomes then 
the duty of government to intervene where such vital interests are at stake. 
Whether persons attacked by the plague like it or not, they must be compelled to 
go to hospital, and their friends and relations who have been living with them 
must be separated from the rest of the population. The duty which devolves 
upon government is very painful, but it is quite clear, and the tahole mpire looks 
to it to perform its task with resolution and promptitude. There is no civilized 
country in the world in which the obligatiomof the State to employ its powers 
to prevent the spread of plague is not fully recognized. By no other means can 
lives be saved, and the ruin of industries and trade be averted, 

In the writer's view of the duty of the Government we 
thoroughly concur ; but, unfortunately, the words we have itali- 
cised are very far from being true ; and every student of the 
book will know that they are not true. 
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